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PREFACE. 



Although English is strictly a Teutonic lan- 
guage, of the Low German stock, its vocabulary- 
is largely made up of words derived directly 
or indirectly from Greek and Latin, From 
the former it has obtained almost all its scien- 
tific terms; from the latter it has received, 
chiefly through the Norman French, a still 
larger number of words which have passed 
into our ordinary speech, although for most, 
if not for all of them, we have genuine English 
equivalents. Thus we may in Latin phrase 
adhere to an opinion or notion, in English we 
may stick to a thought: in Latin we may 
circumambulate a city, in English we may 
walk round a town. But between these two 
classes of words there is always a difference 
more or less marked in the shades of meaning 
conveyed by them; and it is impossible to 
appreciate the difference without some know- 
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ledge of the sources from which these words 
have been derived, — in other words, without 
some knowledge of Greek and Latin. 

For very many this knowledge must be 
gained at second-hand : and for such the present 
work has been compiled. In the first part are 
arranged the scientific and other words which 
have been introduced into English from the 
Greek : in the second, those which have been 
obtained from the Latin. It is not at all sup- 
posed that this work will answer every question 
relating to either of these two classes of words ; 
nor is it meant that all words inserted in it are 
of classical authority. Many modern terms 
are coined, more or less arbitrarily, from 
Greek or Latin ; but even in these instances 
it is better to know the several elements which 
have been pieced together. 

In the use of this work let the Pupil be 
directed to seek in Part I., Section II., for the 
words 

Tele-scope and Geo-graphy, 

Philo-sopher and Mis-anthropy, 

Ortho-dox and Calli-graphy, 

Chrono-meter and Mytho-logy ; 

and then be required to give, without seeking 
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further into the Vocabulary, the etymology of 
'Tele-graph — Phil-anthropy — Ortho-graphy — 
and Chrono-logy. 

The Greek alphabet has no letter h, and 
certain vowels, instead of being preceded by 
that letter, are marked by an aspirate or rough 
breathing; but, in the present case, for the 
sake of perspicuity, the letter h is substituted 
for the aspirate. In Greek, the letter g is pro- 
nounced like an /i, when it precedes g, k, or c, 
as Aggelos, an Angel, is pronounced as if 
written Angelos, and for this reason n is placed 
over the g, when it is to be so pronounced. 

It is also to be observed, that the English 
letter y is here used for the Greek letter v 
(upsilon). 

In the words derived from the Latin the 
pupil's task is simpler, as the Latin language 
rarely, like the Greek, combines nouns sub- 
stantive or nouns adjective, the composition 
being made chiefly by adverbial and preposi- 
tional prefixes. As these prefixes furnish the 
heads of classification in the second part, the 
student can soon make himself acquainted with 
the whole. 
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Section I. 

LIST OF GREEK WORDS WITH ENGLISH 
DERIVATIVES BELONGING TO EACH 



%* The words placed at the head of each class are 
intended to show the termination of the words which 
are arranged under them : for example — Mon-ody is 
compounded of mono*, single, and ode, a song. Palin- 
ode, of palin, again, and ode : and so on with the rest. 
The repetition was omitted from a double motive; 
to confine the work within a small compass, and 
to accustom those who read it to analyse compound 
words. 



AElDO, Aeitiw, 1 sing. — OD£,£2d>7, a song, or 
poem, intended to be recited or sung. 

Com-edy, Kwpij, kdm&, a village. A dramatic repre- 
sentation of the foibles of mankind, intended to make 
vice and folly ridiculous. Comedies were originally 
represented for the amusement of young people in 
villages, hence the origin- of the term. 

Ep-ode, eiri, fyt, upon, or at the end of. The con- 
clusion of a poem. As in the ode [See Ode] what 
I b 
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was called ep-ode concluded the song, so the name 
was afterwards applied to a short verse, which, being 
placed after a long one, concludes the period, and 
finishes the sense which is suspended in the former 
verse. — Epi-s-ode ; A digression in a poem, se- 
parable from the main design, yet rising naturally 
out of it. 

Mon-ody, /jlovos, m¥>n y >$, single. A poem in which one 
person only is introduced as speaking. 

Mel-ody, a. from fieKadia, mSlodia, sweet sound, from 
fic\os, ?itSlos, a verse. MSlos is perhaps from pcXi, 
mSlit " honey," on account of its sweetness. In 
music, it is the agreeable effect of different musical 
sounds, ranged or disposed in a proper succession. 
Melody is the effect only of one single part, voice, or 
instrument, by which it is distinguished from Har- 
mony, though in common speech the two are fre- 
quently confounded. Ha rmony is properly the agree- 
able result of the union of two or more concording 
musical sounds heard in consonance, that is at one 
and the same time, so that Harmony is the effect of 
two parts at least : as therefore a continued succes- 
sion of musical sounds produces Melody, so does a 
continued combination of these produce Harmony. 

Ode. " From the Greek word ode, are derived the termi- 
nations ad and ade, in the following words: Iliad, 
Henrtade, Lusiad, and Dunciad. Iliad, the song 
concerning Mum, the capital of Troy. Henriade and 
Lusiad are names given to two poems which celebrate 
the persons whose name they bear. Dunciad is 
the name of a poem relating to the dunces who had 
invidiously criticised Pope's Iliad." Sutctiffe. — A 
modern poet has published two poems, entitled " The 
Baviad " and " The Maeyiad," in imitation of Virgil, 
who criticised two wretched poets under the names ot 
Bavius and Maevius. Odes are commonly divided into 
stanzas or strophes. [Stanza is an Italian word derived 
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from the Latin word stare, to rest ; because every stanza 
ought to form a complete sense.] See also Strophe. 

Pal in- ode, ttclXw, palin, again. Change in a contrary 
direction. A declaration of a change of opinion, a 
recantation. 

Par-ody, irapa, para, like. A kind of writing, in which 
the words of an author, or his thoughts, are taken, 
and by a slight change adapted to some new purpose 

Pros-ody *, from irpog, pros, together with, and ode, that 
is, a song sung in concert with some musical in- 



* " Prosody is a term applied to that modulation pro- 
duced by the mixture of long and short syllables in a 
verse, which we call their quantity, although irpoaytiia 
signifies the accent of syllables. For the proper modu- 
lation of speech, it is necessary that one syllable in every 
word should be distinguished by a tone, or an elevation 
of the voice. This elevation does not lengthen the time 
of that syllable, so that accent and quantity are considered 
by the best critics as perfectly distinct, but by no means 
inconsistent with each other. — In our language, the 
distinction between accent and quantity is obvious ; the 
accent falls on the antepenultimate equally in the words 
liberty and library, yet in the former the tone only 
is elevated ; in the latter, the syllable is also lengthened. 
The same difference will appear in baron and bacon, in 
level and lever, in Redding, the name of the place in 
which these observations are written, and the participle 
redding.* 1 Valpy's Greek Grammar. [Penultimate, from 
the Latin words, pene, almost,' and ultimus, the last, is 
a term applied to the last syllable but one in a word, 
and antepenultimate {ante, before) signifies the last 
syllable but two.] 

An ingenious author distinguishes accent from quantity 
thus : " The beats of a drum," he says, " may repre- 
sent quantity, which, because of the monotony in that 
instrument, admit only the changes of long and short) 
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struments. In an enlarged sense it implies all that 
can affect articulated harmony in verse or prose : it 
is common, therefore, to include under this term, 
accent, emphasis, quantity, pause, tone, and the laws 
of versification. 

Psalm-ody, \\ta\fios, psalmos, a psalm. The art or 
practice of singing psalms. 

Rhaps-ody, is used to denote " an incoherent jumble of 
ideas f it originally meant any number of parts joined 
together without necessary dependence on natural 
connection, from £airr», rhapto, I sew, or join to- 
gether. — Rhapsodist was a name given by the Greeks 
to persons who sung or recited, in public, detached 
parts of the poems of Homer, or other poets. They 
performed on the theatres ; and sometimes strove for 
prizes, in contests of poetry, or of singing. 

AGO, Aya, J guide. — AGOOOS, Ayoyoc, a 
leader. 

Dem-agogue, $77/105, deni6$, the people. The leader of 
a faction. 

Ped-agogue, va&os, paid6$, gen. of irais, pais, a boy 
A schoolmaster. 

Syn-agogue, <rw, sun, with. A religious assembly 
among the Jews. 

ALGOS, AXyofr pain. 
Cardi-aloia, naptta, kardia, the heart. The heart-burn. 

loud and sqft notes. The music of the trumpet may re* 
present accent, which, besides the intermixture of long 
and short notes, admits a beautiful variety of others. 
These captivate the passions, and surprise the soul in 
its inmost recesses." 
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Ccphal-algia, irc$a\i|, kttphate, the head, the head-ache. 
Cephalic, is a term given to a particular kind of snuff 
for the cure of the head-ache. 

Odont-algia, otiovros, tidfadtis, gen. of oBovs, Vd&us, a 
tooth. The tooth- ache. 

Ot-algia, wtos, ftos, gen. of ovs, #us, ear. The ear-ache. 
ANTHROPOS, Av0p«*0* a man. 

Anthropo-phagi, 4>ayw, pkago, I eat Cannibals or 
men-eaters. 

Mis-anthropy, fiureu, miseo, I hate. Hatred of mankind. 

Phil-anthropy, <piKea t phtf&n, I love. Love of mankind. 

The-anthropos, &€os, t/ii fo, God. A title of our Saviour 
being God and man. 

ARCHE, Kpxrj, government. — ARCHOS,A/>%o s * 
a chief. 

A-n-archt, a, a, not, without. Want of government 

Chili-arch, x iA - 10l > chiltH, 1000. A commander of 1000 
men. 

Gene-arch, ywca, genZa, a generation. A chief of a 
tribe or family. 

Hept-archy, &rra, k-2pta, seven. A government under 
seven chiefs. 

Hier-archy, Upos, h-£hr6s f holy. An ecclesiastical go- 
vernment. 

Mon-archy, /jlovos, mon&s, one. A government under 
one chief, ^«fi-mon-archical ; against government 
by a single person. 

Myri-arch, pvpias, murtas, 10,000. A commander of 
10,000 men. 

Olig-archy, o\i*yos, vligus, few. That form of govern- 
b 3 
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ment in which the supreme power is placed in the 
hands of a few. 

Patri-arch, ironjp, pater, a father. The ruler of a family 
or tribe. 

Tetr-arcb, rerpas, tgtras, tour. A Roman governor 
over four provinces. 

BAPTIZO, BaxT*5», or BAPTO, Bain-*, I dip. 

Ana-baptist, aya, ana, again. One who baptizes a 
second time. 

Baptism. A rite or ceremony by which persons art 
initiated into the profession of the Christian Religion. 
See Matt, xxviii. 19. " The washing with water, or 
dipping into the water, was probably intended to re- 
present the washing away or renouncing the impurities 
of some former state, viz. the sins that had been com* 
mitted, and the vicious habits that had been con- 
tracted n 

Pa?do-baptism, Pcdo- baptism, iraitios, paidtis, gen. of 
tcuj, path (v. Pedagogue) a child. Infant baptism. 

BIOS, Bio?, life. 

Amphi-bious, a^Kpi, amphi, both, double. A term ap- 
plied to animak that live in two elements, air and 
water. 

Bio-grapher, ypcupw, grap/to, I write. One who relates 
the actions of particular persons. 

Bio-logy, j. See Logos, p. 1 3. The science of life, i. e. 
" the active state of the animal structure." 

Ceno-bite, icoivos, kUw>s, common. A name given to 
monks who live in coirfmon society. 

Lychno-bite, \j\vos, lucknos, a candle. One that trans- 
act* business by night, and sleeps by day. 
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CHRONOS, Xpow, time. 

Anti-crroxish, cam, anti, against, contrary to. A 
wrong computation of time. 

Ana-chronism, ova, ana, back. An anachronism is an 
error in the date of events, which are stated to have 
occurred sooner than they really did ; — and are there* 
fore thrown back or more distant from the present time. 

Iso-chronous, icros, is6s, equal. Performed in equal time. 

Para-chronism, vapa, para, beyond. An error in chro- 
nology, by which an event is placed later than it ought 
to be. The contrary of Anachronism. 

Pro-chronism, wpo, pro, before. The act of dating a 

thing before it occurred. 
Syn-chronkm, ervf, sun, with. A concurrence of events. 

DEMOS, A^of, people. 

Dim-aqogue, arya, ago, I lead. The leader of a faction. 

Demo-cracy, Kparos, krafts, power. That form of go- 
vernment in which the power is lodged in the col- 
lective body of the people. 

En-demic, €V, hi, in. A term applied to diseases 
peculiar to a country. 

Epi-demic, cirt, 2pi, upon or among. A term applied 
to contagious diseases. 

Pan-demic, va», pan, all. Incident to a whole people. 

DOX A, Aof a, opinion, glory. — DOKfiO, Aoxt a?, 
I perceive. 

Do xo- logy, \oyos, Mgtis, a discourse. A form of giving 
glory to God. 

Hetero-dox, crepos, h-V&ros, dissimilar. Deviating from 
established opinion. 
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Ortho-dox, op6os, Hrtkos, correct. Soundness in opinion 
and doctrine. 

Para-dox, vapa, parch contrary to. A seeming con- 
tradiction. 

Pseudo-dox, if*v&i)i, pstudeh false. 

GAMOS, Ta[M<; 9 a marriage, — GAM £6, 
ra/A€», / marry, I mix. 

A-oam-lst, a, a> not. An unmarried person. 
Ama-1-gam, ojuo, ama, together. A mixture of metals, 
Bi-gam-ist, fits, bis, twice. One who marries a second 

wife whilst the first is living. 
Miso-gam-ist, fu<rtw t mi&o, I hate. One who dislikes 

matrimony. 
Mono-gam-ist, fxovos, mSMs> single. One who disallow* 

of a second marriage. 
Neo-gam-ist, veos, nfi>s y new. One newly married. 
Poly-gamy, vo\vs, p6lus, many. The state of having 

several wives. 

GfiNO, r«w, I become. — GfiNNAO, Ytwat*, 
I produce. 

Hydro-gen, bZup, h-udor, water. A gas so named, be- 
cause when combined with oxygen, water is produced. 

Oxy-gen, o£vs, Vxus, an acid. A gas so called, on 
account of the property it possesses, of changing a 
great number of substances with which it unites into 
the state of acid. Vital air. 

GENOS, Ttvo<; 9 kind, nature, or race. 

Hktero-geneous, trcposf h-ZtZrtis, dissimilar. Having 
contrary qualities. 
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Homo-geneous, dpos, A-8mfo, the fame. Hating the 
same nature. 

GONIA, Tana, an angle. 

Deca-gon, 5«ca, dZkcb ten. A figure having ten equal 
sides and angles. 

Dia-gonal, 9ta, dia, through or across. Applied to a 
line drawn from angle to angle. 

Dodeca-gon, SwScjco, do&ka, twelve. A figure having 
twelve equal sides and angles. 

Endeca-gon, Hendeca-gon, evSeira, h-2nd2ka, eleven 

Hepta-gon, hrra, h-2pta, seven. 

Hexa-gon, t$, k~2x, six. 

Octa-gon, okto, okto, eight. 

Penta-gon, wevre, p&ntZ, five. 

Tctra-gon, Terpas, tftras, four. 

Tri-gon, rptis, tr&is, three. 

GRAMMA, TpctfApa, a letter, a character. — 
GRAMME, rpafAfxvj, a line, any writing. 

Agramma-tist, a, a, without. An unlearned man. 

Ana-gram, ara, ana, again, back. The transposition of 
the letters of a name, so as to compose some other 
word. 

Chrono-gram, XP° yos > chrtinus, time. A verse or in- 
scription, in which the numeral letters, joined together, 
show the date of the year, or of some event. 

Dia-gram, 8<a, dia, through. The delineation of a 
geometrical figure. 

Epi-gram, cm, 8pi, upon. A short poem on one sub- 
ject. 
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Mono-gram, povos, ni6?i5s, single. A character con\ 
prising two or more letters in one. 

Pro-gramme, wpo, pr6, before. A term for a writing- 
beforehand, or advertisement posted up, or given into 
the hand, in which the subjects of any ceremony are 
detailed. 



G RAPHE, roafy, a writing, a description* — 
GRAPHO, rpafa, I write, or describe. 

Aoros-to-graphy, aypos, agr6s, a field. A description 
of grasses. 

Anemo-graphy, avisos, anZmts, the wind. The science 
or description of the wind. 

Archi-grapher, apxn t arcke, the chief. The head 
secretary. 

Asmato-graphy, afffiaros, asmattis, gen. of ourfia, asma, 
a song. The art of composing songs. 

Auto-graph, avro, auft, self. The hand- writing of any 
person ; or the original of a treatise or discourse : the 
word is used in opposition to copy. 

Biblio-grapher, f*i6\os, bibtts f or &iG\iov, bibltUn, a book. 
One who writes or transcribes books. 

Bio-grapher, jSioy, bifis, life. One who relates the 
actions of particular persons. 

Brachy-graphy, fipaxvs, brachus, short. Short-hand 
writing. 

Calco-graphy, Chalco-graphy, x ^* 05 * chaUc&s* brass. 
The art of writing or engraving on brass. 

Calli-graphy, koKos, kafts, fair. Fair writing. 

Choro-graphy, x^P 05 * chortis, a region. A description 
of particular countries. 

Chromato-graphy, xpwparos, chromafils, gen. of xpa/uo, 
chroma, colour. A treatise on colours. 
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Chryso-graphy, xP vaos > chrustis, gold. Writing in letters 
of gold. 

Cosmo-graphy, Koapos, kosnios, the world. Description 
of the entire world, or the science which teaches the 
structure, the form, and position of the world, relative 
to the other parts of the universe. 

Crypto-graphy, tcpmru, krupto, I hide. Writing in 
secret characters. 

Gc-o-graphy, 711, ge, the earth. Description of the 
surface of the earth according to its several divisions. 

Hagio-grapha, 07*05, h-agt&s, holy. The Jews divide 
the Old Testament into three parts. I. The Law, 
which comprehends the five books of Moses; II. 
The Prophets; and III. The Writings, termed by 
them Cetubim, and by the Greeks Hagiographa, 
whence the word has been introduced into the English 
language. The Cetubim comprehended the books of 
Psalms, Proverbs, Job, Daniel, Ezra, Nehemiah, 
Chronicles, Ruth, Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, and 
Esther. The Hagiographa were distinguished from 
the prophecies because the matter contained in them 
was not received by the way of prophecy, but simply 
by direction of the spirit. 

Horo-graphy, upa, h-ora, hour. The art of dialling. 

Hydro-inetro-graph, from vtioop, h-udor, water, and ptrpov, 
mftr&n, a measure. An instrument for measuring 
and recording the quantity of water or other fluid 
discharged in a given time. 

ichno-graphy, tx?o*, ichn&s, a mark. The ground plot. 

Ichthyo-graphy, tx^vs, ic/ithus, a fish. A description of 
fish. 

[cono-graphy, €ucanr t (Hkon, image or picture. A de- 
scription of statues or images. 

Keramo-graphic, from Kepa/ius, kiramis, a slate. A 
name given to a globe invented by Mr. Addison ; 
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which may be used as a slate, whereon pupils a 
able to delineate their exercises. 

Lexico-grapber, Kc^ikop, BrVo6n t a dictionary. A write 
of a dictionary. 

Litho-graphy, \tdos, lit/Ms, a stone. Writing upon stone. 

Nomo-graphy, vo/xos, rtittnUs, a law. A treatise on laws. 

Omo-graphy, from opov, tim$u, together. An art 
which is said to afford an extraordinary facility in 
executing not only all that has hitherto been done by 
engraving and lithography, but also the effects of the 
pencil and the stump are produced, which neither the 
graver nor the crayon has yet been able to accomplish. 

Opistho-graphy, oicicrdev, VpisthVn, backwards. A paper 
written on both sides. 

Orcheso-graphy, opxwris, tirchesu, a dance. A treatise 
on dancing. 

Ortho-graphy, opOos, Xrt/itis, correct. The part of gram- 
mar which teaches how words should be written. 

Ourano-grapby, ovpcwos, Vurarits, heaven. A descrip- 
tion of the heavens. 

Para-graph, irapa, para, different. A distinct part of a 
discourse. 

Stenography, <rrevos t $£n6s, short. Short-hand writing. 

Tachy-graphy, raxvs, tachus, swift. Quick writing. 

Tele-graph, rqAe, te&, distant. An instrument that 
answers the end of writing, by conveying intelligence 
to a distance through the means of signals. 

Topo-graphy, tottoj, ttpbs, a place. A description of 
particular places. 

Typo-graphy, rvwos, tup&s, a printing letter. The art 
of printing. 
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KOSMOS, Kooyw* the world. 

Macro-cosm, /uucpos, mahfts, large. The whole world. 
In opposition to microcosm. 

Mega-cosm, peyas, mZgas, great The great world. 

Micro-cosm, pucpos, 7nikr6s, little. The little world. 
Man is so called as representing the world in miniature. 

KRATOS, Kparo*;, power.— KRAT£6, Kparean 
I rule. 

Aristo-cracy, apicrros, aristtis, the best or noblest. 
That form of government which places the supreme 
power in the nobility. 

Auto-crat, avros, auttis, self. One who governs by 
himself. An absolute monarch. The autocrat of 
Russia. 

Demo-cracy, hjfios, demi&s, people. A form of govern- 
ment in which the common people have the chief 
power. 

Gynaeco-cracy, ywautos, gunaVc6s, gen. of ywy, gune, 
a woman: Female government. 

Ochlocracy, ox^os, Vchtts, a multitude. The same as 
Democracy. 

Theo-cracy, &cos, th#6$, God. A government like that 
of the Jews, under the immediate direction of the 
Divine Being. 

LOGOS, Aoyoq, a word, discourse, reason, ratio 
— LEGO, A«7«, I say, lull, or I speak. 

Aero-logy, cnjp, der, the air. A discourse relating to 

the air. 
Amphibo-logy, a/jupt€o\os, amphW6l6s, doubtful. A 

discourse of uncertain meaning. Ambiguity of ex* 

I c 
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pression. It is distinguished from equivocation, which 
means the double signification of a single word. 

Ana-logy, ova, ana, with. An agreement or resem- 
blance. 

Antho-logy, ayBos, antKAt, a flower. A description of 
flowers ; figuratively, a collection of beautiful passages 
from different authors. 

Apo-logue, euro, ap6, from. An allegorical discourse 
contrived to teach some moral truth. — Apo-logy, an 
excuse. 

Astro-logy, aarpov, astrtin, a star. The science which 
pretends to foretel events from the appearance of the 
stars, an art now exploded. See Manteia, p. 19. 

Bio-logy. See Bios, p. 6. 

Bronto-logy- fipovr% bronte, thunder. A discourse on 
thunder. 

Cata-logue, Kara, koto, down. A list of things one after 
the other. 

Chiro-logy, x* l P> chHr, a hand. The art of talking by 
signs made with the hands. 

Chrono-logy, xpovos, chrfafts, time. A discourse re- 
lating to time. 

Cranio-logy. See Cranioscopy. 

Dacty-logy, doitrvAor, daktufts, a finger. The com- 
munication of our thoughts by signs made with the 
fingers. 

Deca-logue, 8cko, d$ka f ten. The ten commandments. 

Dia-logue, 81, di, two. A discourse between two 

persons. 
Doxo-logy, 5o{o, d&xa, glory. A form of giving glory 

to God. 
Ec-logue, €K, 2k, from, or out of. A selection, a choice ; 

thus the Eclogues of Virgil are a selection from his 

Bucolics, or Pastoral Poems. See Bucolics 
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Entomo-logy, cvrofia, hdo'ma, insects. A treatise re- 
lative to insects : (vro/ia, from ev, en, in, or into, and 
T€fjuw, tihnnd, I cut, because insects are nearly cut 
into two parts. 

Epi-logue, rrt, epi, upon, at the end of. A speech at 
the end of a play. The opposite to prologue. 

Etymo-logy. The derivation or origin of words. " There 
exists, in the most ancient languages of the East, a 
word, which, if written in Roman characters, we 
should pronounce Tum, or Tym. It signifies, literally, 
perfection, and figuratively, truth or justice. This 
word, united among the Greeks to the article E, and 
lengthened by the syllable os, became the adjective 
ervfios, JE-tum-Vs, and signified true or just. The 
Greeks afterwards connecting this adjective with the 
substantive Logia (knowledge or discourse), formed 
the word E-tumo-logia, and which, consequently, sig- 
nified perfect knowledge, and they designated by it, the 
knowledge of the origin and value of words. We are 
far removed from the wisdom of the Greeks, when we 
consider Etymology as a frivolous kind of knowledge, 
we confound the thing with the abuse of it." See 
Monde Primitif analyse" et compart avec le Monde Mo- 

* derne. Par M. Court de Gebelin. Tom, III. ChapAO. 

Eu-logy, ew, hi, well. Praise, panegyric 

Genea-logy, ywea, genSa, a generation, origin. The 
enumeration of the descendants of a family. 

Genethlia-logy, yevedKia, genZthlia, natal rites. A 
species of divination practised by those who pretended 
to foretel, at the moment of birth, what would happen 
to a child during the whole course of its life. 

Ge-o-logy, yy, ge, the earth. A discourse relating to 
the structure and nature of the interior of the earth. 

Horo-logy, woo, h-ora, hour. A treatise on instrument* 
that show the hour. 
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Ichthy-o-logy, »x 0u *> ichthus, a fish. A treatise on the 
nature and properties of fish. 

Log-arithm, from apiOpos, arithmttt, number, signifies 
" the ratio of numbers,** or a number in proportion 
with another. Logarithms are numbers in arithmetical 
progression, which answer, term for term, to other 
numbers which are in geometrical progression. 

Logo-griphus, ypupos, griph6s, or ypi*os 9 grip&s, a net 
A kind of riddle, proposed to students for solution, 
in order to exercise and improve the mind. 

Logo- metrical, from \oyos, ttg6s, a ratio, and furpow t 
mStrVn, a measure. The logometrical scale is a scale 
for the measuring of ratios. 

Meno-logy, /njv, men, a month. A register of months. 

Meteoro-logy. See Meteor. 

Mono-logue, pavos, montis, single. A soliloquy; the 
part of a drama in which a person speaks to himself. 

Mono-poly-logue, toKvs, p6lus t many. The title given 
by Mr. Matthews to an entertainment in which he 
performs several characters. 

.Mytho-logy, fivdos, mutho's, a fable. An explanation of 
the fabulous history of the heathen divinities. 

Necro-logy, veicpos, u&nfts, dead. An account of per- 
sons who are dead. 

Neo-logy, veos, nZtis, new. The formation of new words ; 
or a new application of old words. 

Noso-logy, from vo<ros t n$s5s, a disease, signifies lite- 
rally a treatise or discourse on diseases. The term, 
however, has been appropriated to a methodical 
arrangement of diseases. 

Ono-logy, ovot, tfnfo, an ass. A foolish way of talking. 

Onto-logy, ovroSf 8n/fo, gen. of w, on, a being. The 
science which considers the various distinctions and 
affections of beings. 
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Ornitho-logy, opviOos, o'rnitho's, gen. of opvis, Vrnit, a 
bird. A description of birds. 

Philo-logy, (pi\€o», phi&o, I love. The study of language. 
Criticism. Grammatical learning. 

Phraseo-logy, (ppafxts, pkrasis, a phrase. A mode of 
speech. 

Phren-o-logy, from ippqv, pkren, the mind. The doc- 
trine of the manifestations of the mind, and of the 
relations which those manifestations bear to certain 
bodily conditions. 

Pneumato-logy, pnVuma*, a spirit. The doctrine of 
spiritual existence. 

Pro-logue, rrpo, pro", before. A speech made at the com- 
mencement of a play. The opposite to Epilogue. 

Psycho-logy, psuche *, the soul. A discourse on the 
nature of the soul. 

* " The Greek word tyvxn> psyche, which is rendered 
«oul, as distinct from irvev/ua, pnSuma, spirit, is no less 
ambiguous than the English word soul* Certainly there 
are differences between the soul, the mind, the under- 
standing, the spirit, but they are not always observed : 
this confusion exists in all languages. In the English 
language, the people at large often put soul for spirit, and 
spirit for soul. They say « he has no spirit,' ' he has no 
soul.' They speak of the number of souls lost in a ship. 
This intermixture of terms renders accurate discrimina- 
tion necessary. Let it humble the pride of man that we 
know so little of what so intimately concerns us : even 
we ourselves are mysteries to ourselves ; we are obliged 
to make use of bodily terms to denote what properly 
appertains to our spirits ; and some nations have not 
words to express the relation of one to the other, or to 
signify spiritual sensations, not even by bodily affections. 
For the three constituent parts of man, see 1 Thess. v. 23. 
where they are distinctly enumerated." See the word 
Soul in CalmeCs Dictionary of the Bible* 
e 3 
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Syl-logism, arvr, (sul, for) sun, with. Reasoning. A 
argument composed of three propositions or reasons 

Tautology, rauro, tautti, the same. The repetition 
the same words. 

Theo-logy, b*os, tA&b, God. The science which h 
structs us in the knowledge of God and divine thing 

Zoo-logy, Jfroj, z36s, living. A treatise on living ere 
tures. The description of the animal kingdom, i 
botany is that of the vegetable, and mineralogy th 
of the fossil kingdom. Natural history, proper! 
speaking, embraces the whole of this department i 
knowledge, though occasionally but improperly r 
stricted to the first. See Logos, p. IS. 

MACHE, Ma X ri, a fight. 

Alectoro-macht, a\cKTC0p, atektor, acock. Cock-figh 
ing. Alectron is from a, from, and \eicrpov y I2ktr6; 
a couch or bed, because the cock rouses men froi 
their beds. 

Logo-machy, \oyos, ftgXs, a word. A contention aboi 

words. 
Mono-machy, fiovos, mtin&s, single. A single combat 
Nau-machy, vavs, naus, (whence navis, Latin, and nar 

naval, etc, English) a ship. A sea-fight. 

Pan-stereo-machia, from tray, pan, all, trrepcos, s&r$6 
solid. The name given by Mr. Bullock to a repn 
sentation of the celebrated battle of Poictiers, cor 
sisting of upwards of 1500 solid figures, modelled wit 
the strictest regard to historical truth in approprial 
costume and arms. 

MANIA, Mavia, madness, or folly. 

h Awtho-mania, avBos, antho's, a flower. An eztravagax 

j, fondness for flowers. 

i 
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Bibliomania, f>if>\os, biblfo, or f3i$\iov, biblitin, a book. 
The rage of possessing scarce or curious books. 

MANTfiTA, MavTiia, divination. 

Aledro-manct, dkevpov, aliurdn, ground corn. Divina- 
tion by means of flour. 

Alphito-mancy, a\<pirov y alphitdn, barley. Divination 
by means of flour. 

Arithmo-mancy, apiOpos, arithmtis, number. Divina- 
tion by means of numbers. 

Capno-mancy, Kairvos, kapnos, smoke. Divination by 
means of fire. 

Chiro-raaney, x* l Pf chifir, the band. Divination by 
means of the lines of the hand. 

Clido-mancy, k\€is, kffis, a key. Divination by means 
of keys. 

Dactylio-mancy, BcucrvKios, dactulifo, a ring. Divina- 
tion performed by means of rings. 

Gastro-mancy, ycurrrip, gaster, the stomach. Divina- 
tion by means of the stomach. 

Hydro-mancy, 58»p, h-uddr, water. Divination per- 
formed by means of water. 

Litho-mancy, \iOos, lithtis, a stone. Divination by 
means of stones. 

Lychno-mancy, Xvxvos, luchntis, a lamp. Divination 

by means of lamps. 
Necro-mancy, vwpos, n&krds, dead. Divination by 

means of the dead or their bones. 

^ . . A . tovctpos, dneirdSy a dream, and koivw, 

Oneirocntica J r ' T . \ ' r ' 

* . i Anno. I judge. 

Oneiro-mancy (yjivination by means of dreams. 

Ornitho-mancy, opvis, drnis, a bird. Divination by 
means of birds. 
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Pego-mancy, irnyn, peg€, a fountain. Divination I 

means of spring water. 
Psyclio-mancy, tyxv* psttche, life, soul. Divination I 

means of questions put to the souls and shades 

the dead. 



MANTHANO, M*v8av*>, I learn. — MI 
THESIS, Ma6v}<rn, learning. 

Opsi-mathy, o^e, %psS y late. An education begun la 

in life. 
Philo-math, $i\eo», phileo, I love. A lover of learnin 

Pply-mathy, iroXvy, p6lus, many. The knowledge 
several sciences. 

MARTUR, Maprvp, a uritness. 

Martyr, one who by his death bears witness to tl 
truth ; one who suffers death for the cause of virti 
or religion. 

Proto-martyr, vpwros, prvtts, the first. The first marty 
a name given to St. Stephen. 

Pseudo-martyr, ^evSijs, psZudes, false. A counterft 
martyr, or false witness. 

MfiTRON, Mrr;oy, a measure. — MfiTRfiC 
MsTpeajf I measure. 

A nemo-meter, cwefios, an&ri&s, the wind. An instri 
ment to measure the force and velocity of the wind. 

Araeo-meter, apaios, arai6s, thin. An instrument ' 
measure the density of fluids. 

Baro-meter, $apos, bar6s, a weight. An instrument 1 
measure the weight of the air. 
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Chrono-meter, XP W9S * chvtintis, time. An instrument 
for the exact mensuration of time. 

Dia-meter, 8m, dhh through. The line that passes 
through the centre of a circle. 

Dynamo-meter, from twa/us, dunamis, power. An 
instrument by which is measured the comparative 
strength of men and animals. It is in use at the 
American gymnasiums for ascertaining the relative 
powers of the gymnasts and the increase of power 
gained by exercise. 

Eudio-meter, €i/5ia, hidia, purity of air. An instrument 
to measure the purity of air. 

Ge-o-metry, yv> ge» tne earth. Geometry signified, 
originally, the art of measuring the earth : at present 
it is used to denote the science of extension, or ex- 
tended things, that is, of lines, surfaces, and solids. 
The Egyptians are asserted to have been the first 

- inventors of Geometry, and the annual inundations 
of the Nile to have been the occasion ; for that river 
bearing away all the bounds and landmarks of men's 
estates, and covering the whole face of the country, 
the people were obliged to distinguish their lands, by 
the consideration of their figures and quantity ; and 
thus by experience and habit formed a method or art 
which was the origin of Geometry. 

Hydro-meter, v&ap, h-udor, water. An instrument to 
measure the specific gravity of water and other fluids. 

Hygro-meter, fyypos, h-ugr$$, moist An instrument to 
measure the degrees of moisture in the air. 

Mano-meter, fiavos, maii6$, thin. An instrument to 
show the rarity or density of the air. 

Metre, from fitrpov, metron, a measure. Speech con- 
fined to a certain number of harmonical syllables. 
Rhythm respects time only, and comprehends music 
and dancing as well as poetry: metre respects the 
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time and the order of the syllables, and only extendi 
to verse. 

Photo-meter, tfnoros, photo's, genitive of (pus , phot, light 
An instrument to measure the quantity of light. As 
light has much influence on the ripening of fruits 
and the growth of vegetables, the Photometer is a very 
useful instrument. 

Panto-chrono-meter, from •wamos, pantilt, genitive case 
of vas, vaffa, tew, pas, pasa, pan, all, xpow*, chr6ntis, 
time, and fierpov, mStr&n, a measure. An astro- 
nomical instrument, which is a combination of the 
compass, the sun-dial, and the universal time-dial, 
and performs the office of all three. As a compass, 
it discovers the situation of the inspector in regard to 
the cardinal points ; as a sun-dial, it denotes the hour ; 
and as a time-dial, it with some accompanying tables 
shows the time at most places throughout the globe, 
together with their longitude. 

Pyr-o-meter, imp, pur, fire. An instrument to measure 
high degrees of heat. 

Sym-metry, crw, sun, with. The agreement of one 
part with another. 

Thermo-meter, &eppq, thertne, heat. An instrument to 
ascertain the different degrees of heat. 

NOMOS, Nojbws, a law, or rule, 

A-nomalt, A-nomy, a, a, not. A breach of law ; a 
departure from established rules. 

Astro-nomer, axrrpov, astr&n, a star. One who studies 
the motions of the heavenly bodies, and the rules by 
which they are governed. 

Anti-nomy, avri, anti, against A contradiction in law. 

Deutero-nomy, Scvrcpos, deuter6s, second. The second 
law (or rather, the second publication, i. e. the repe- 
tition of the law) of Moses. The Book of Deutcro- 
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nomy was so called, because this last part of the 
work of Moses comprehends a repetition, or recapi- 
tulation, which that legislator made to the Israelites 
before his death, of the law he had before delivered 
to them at large. 

Eco-nomy, oueos, ViBs, a house. The proper regula- 
tion of domestic or other affairs. 

OlKfeO,' 0»x«», I dwell — OlKfiSIS, Qnap-i<, 
a dwelling. 

Ant-cect, turn, anti, opposite. These inhabitants of 
the earth who live under the same degrees of latitude 
and longitude, but in different hemispheres ; the one 
as far south as the other is north of the equator. 

Dio-cese, 8ios, dtts, divine, holy. A certain extent of 
country under the jurisdiction of a Bishop. 

Par-ocbial, vapa, para, with or together. Belonging 
to a parish, or to houses placed together. 

Peri-oeci, ire/w, p2ri, about, around. Those who inhabit 
that part of the earth which lies in the same parallel 
of latitude, but in opposite points of longitude. 
Their lengths of days and seasons are the same, but 
their hours are opposite; for when it is twelve at 
night to the one, it is twelve at noon to the other. 
On the equinoctial days the sun is rising to the one, 
when it is setting to the other. 

ONOMA, Ovopa, a name. 

A-n-okymods, a, a, not, without. Nameless. Being 
without signature. 

lom-onymy, 6pos, h-Xm%s, similar. A term applied 
to words similar in their orthography, but of different 
meanings; as " spring, a fountain ;" " spring, a sea- 
son of the year ;" " spring, a leap," &c. 
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Met-onymy, fiera, mtfta, change. A figure of speech 
in which one word is put for another, as the cause for 
the effect, 

Onomato-poeia, from ovoparos, Vntimattst the genitive 
of ovofxa, Vri&meh and •Koiew, poi£o, I make. A figure 
of speech, by which a name is made to imitate the 
natural sound of the thing it signifies, as " cuckoo." 
The South Sea islanders culled a gun a tick-tic-boo. 

Par-onymous, trapa, para, near. A term applied to 
words which are near, or which resemble each other 
in sound, but differ in their orthography and signi- 
fication, as " heir, air, are*" 

Patr-onymic, irarrip, pater, father. Derived as a name 
from ancestors. 

Syn-onymy, crw, sun, with. Words of the same signi- 
fication. 

OR AM A, Opa/A<z, a scene, view, landscape. 

Pan-orama, from wav, pan, all. A circular painting, 
having no apparent beginning nor end; from the 
centre of which the beholder views distinctly the se- 
veral objects of the representation. — Peri-strep hie, 
from peristrepho, I turn round, I turn about {peri, 
about, and strepho, I turn), is a term applied to a 
Panorama, which the spectator views turning round. 

Di-orama. This Orama differs from the Pan-orama, 
in being a painting on a. flat surface. In viewing 
the "Panorama, the spectator is placed, in appearance, 
in the centre of the objects represented, and thus he 
has a view of all ("pan") around him. In viewing 
the Diorama, he is placed, as it were, at the extremity 
of a scene, and thus has a view across or through that 
scene. Hence, I presume, the inventor of the term 
compounded it of the Greek preposition, 5ia, dia, 
through, and orama; though, from the circumstance 
of there being two paintings under the same roof in 
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the building in liegent's Park, it has been supposed 
the term is formed of &*, cfo, twice, and orama. But 
it is to be observed, that, if several paintings of the 
same kind were exhibited, each painting would con- 
stitute a Diorama* To the first meaning, however, 
it must be confined when only one scene is presented, 
as in an ingenious toy made at Brussels. 

Cosm-orama. The exhibition thus named consists of 
several distinct paintings (seen through a magnifying 
glass) of different places in each quarter of the world 
(Kotr/ws, k&smfis, signifies the world). 

Myn-orama. (See Myriad.) " The My riorama consists 
of sections or fragments of landscapes on 24 cards, 
so ingeniously contrived, that any two or more 
placed together will form a pleasing view. The 
variations which may be produced by these 24 
cards, amount to the almost incredible number of 
620,448,401,733,239,439,360,000, the magnitude of 
which cannot be better illustrated than by the fol- 
lowing observations : — Supposing it possible to ef- 
fect one of these changes every minute, night 
and day, to produce them all it would require 
1,18(^457,385,337,213,545 years, 75 days; that is 
to say, if all the inhabitants of this globe (com- 
puting them at 1,000,000,000, of which, according 
to common calculation, they fall considerably short) 
were employed in the task, it would take them 
1,180,457,385 years to complete it : which is more 
than 1 96,742 times the period which has elapsed since 
the Creation of the World.* Supposing the space 
occupied in length by each of these landscapes 
(when the whole of the cards are. employed) to be 
a yard (and it is nearly double), they would, by 
being placed one after the other, cover the length 
of 352,527,500,984,7y5, 136,000 miles, that is, 

• Taking it at 6000 year*. 

1 D 
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14,101,100,039,391,805 times the circumference oi 
the globe*: to travel over which, a man walking 
at the rate of four miles an hour, would require 
10,060,716,352,305,768 years, 263 days, and 8 hours.* 
Since the publication of the Myriorama there have 
appeared four other pictures ot the same kind. 

Hyper-myri-orama, from threp, h-uper, above, or su- 
• perior. " The advantage (says the publisher) which 
the Hypermyriorama has over other works of this 
kind, is, that the views are selected from nature." 

Marin-orama, from the Latin word marinus, " be- 
longing to the sea." 

Pan-orama-copia, from the Greek ww, pan, all, and 
the Latin copia, abundance. 

Chori-orama, from x a P l0V i choritn, a place. 

PASCHO, K*v % <*Jmffer , or/ee/.— PATHOS, 
YlaQos, feeling. 

iEi-pATHY, aeiy ae% continual. A continual passion. 

Anti-pathy, am, anti, against. An aversion or dislike. 

A-pathy, a, a, not, without. Insensibility or want of 
feeling. 

Sym-pathy, aw, {sym) sun, with. A fellow or mutual 
feeling. 

Patho-gnomy, yiyaxricu, ginusko, I know. See Phy- 
siognomy. 

PHAGO, Qayo, I eat. 

Acrido-phaoi, aKpdhsy akrictts, gen. of okou, akris, i 
locust. People who feed on locusts. 



* Taking the circumference at 25,000 miles. 
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Ade-phagy, abrjp, aden, much. Greediness. 

Anthropo-phagi, cwdpcctros, anthrop&s, a man. CannU 
bals or men-eaters. 

(Eso-pbagus, ouo, Kid, I carry. The gullet or tube that 
reaches from the mouth to the stomach. 

Icbthy-o-phagy, <x0t/f, ichthus, fish. The practice ot 
eating fish. 

Sarco-phagus, aapKos, sarktis, gen. of <rap£, sarx, flesh. 
A name given to a tomb, because the flesh is con 
sumed therein. 

PHONE, $a>yq, speech, or sound. 

A-phont, a, a, not, without. The loss of speech. 
Caco-phony, kcucos, kaJctis, bad. Bad pronunciation. 

Eu-phony, ev, hi, well, good. An agreeable sound, a 
graceful flow of words ; the contrary to harshness. 

Sym-phony, ow, (sym) sun, with. Harmony of sound ; 
that part of a tune which is sung or played between 
the words of a song. 

PHTHOGGOS, *0 W *, a sound. 

Di-phthong, 9is, dis, twice, double. The coalition of 
two vowels in one sound, as ai in praise. 

Pri-phthong, rpcis, trHs, three. The coalition of three 
vowels in one sound, as eau in beauty. 

SKIA, 2xt<z, a shadow. 

Amphi-scii, apupi, amphi, on both sides. The inhabit- 
ants of the torrid zone; so called, because their 
shadow falls sometimes to the north, and sometimes 
to the south, according to the position of the sun. 
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Anti-scii, cam, anti, opposite. A name given to the 
people who inhabit the same meridian, in opposite 
hemispheres, and therefore whose shadows at noon, 
day fall in contrary directions. 

A-scii, a, a, without. The inhabitants of the tropics ; 
so called, because, at a certain time of the year, they 
have no shadow at noon. 

Hetero-scii, h-cpos, h-eter&t, another, different. The 
people who live between the tropics and the polar 
circles ; so called, because those on the north have 
their shadows always in an opposite direction to those 
on the south, and vice versa. 

Peri-scii, irc/x, peri, about, around. The inhabitants of 
the earth within the polar circles ; so called, because 
their shadows turn all round them in the space of one 
of their days, or rather during the six months that 
the sun remains on their horizon. 

SKOPfiO, 2xo7r£», I see. — SCOPE, Sxomj, a 
survey, an observation. 

Anemoscope, ave/xos, anZmtis, the wind. An instru- 
ment to foretel the changes of the wind. 

Baro-scope, fiapos, bartis, weight. An instrument by 
which we ascertain the density of the atmosphere. 

Cranio-scopy, Kpayiov, krani&n, the skull. The inspec- 
tion of the cranium ; a terra recently invented to 
express the study of the external form in men and 
animals, with the view of ascertaining the form, size, 
and respective functions of the subjacent parts of the 
brain, and of deriving from thence indications relative 
to the natural dispositions, propensities, and intellec- 
tual powers of each individual The science origin- 
ated with Dr. Gall, a physician of Vienna : it has of 
late attracted much attention, and been keenly dis- 
cussed both in this country and on the continent. It 
is now termed Phren-o-logt. 
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Epi-scopal, from epi-skopos (ciu,epi, over, upon), which 
in its primitive acceptation denoted any inspector or 
overseer: it was afterwards applied to a Bishop, that 
is, one whose duty is to overlook, or take care of, a 
Christian church or congregation. 

He! io- scope, tjKios, h-glida, the sun. An instrument 
to look at the sun without offence to the eye. 

Horo-scopy, &pa, h-dra, an hour. The casting of 
nativities. 

Hygro-scope, typos, h-ugr6s, moist. An instrument to 
show the different degrees of moisture in the air. 

Kal-eido-scope, koXos, kal6s, beautiful, tiSos, ^idtis, a form 
An instrument recently invented for the purpose of 
creating and exhibiting an infinite variety of beautiful 
forms. 

Mano- scope, /xavos, mantis, thin. An instrument to 
show the alteration in the rarity and density of the 
air. 

Micro-scope, putpos, mUer6c, small. An instrument to 

view small things. 
Pyro-scope, irvp, pur, fire. An instrument to indicate 

the heat of a fire. 

Seleno-scopia. " An exhibition with this hard name 
has lately been opened in Soho Square. There are 
twelve views, which are curious and interesting on 
account of the manner in which the pictures are 
produced. At first the spectator supposes that he is 
looking at transparencies, but is informed that the 
apparent picture, behind which a light is placed, is 
nothing more than blank paper without any portion 
of colouring matter. The varieties of light and shade 
are brought out, we presume, by the disposition of 
pieces of paper of different degrees of thickness, and 
the application in parts of oil, or some other unctuous 
material. The moonlight tints and lights are imitated 
d 3 
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with considerable felicity : some of the figures stand 
out well from the landscape, and the whole perform- 
ance is highly creditable to the ingenuity and industry 
of the inventor, who is, we understand, a young lady." 
Courier, July, 1824. [Seleno-scopia is formed from 
ackrjvri, s&lene, the moon, and ffKoria, sl&pia, objects 
seen.] 

Tele-scope, n?\e, teSf, distant. An instrument to view 
distant objects. 

Urano-scopy, ovpavos, tiuraritis, heaven. The contem- 
plation of the heavenly bodies. 

SPHAIRA, ZQaipx, a sphere, or globe. 

Atmo-sphere, arnos, atmtis, vapour. The body of 
vapour that surrounds the earth. 

Hemi-sphere, fipurvs, h-emisus, half. The half of a 
globe. 

Plani-sphere, r\arvs, planus, plain. The representation 
of one of the spheres on a plain surface. 

STfiLLO, StAXb, I send. — STfiLLOMAI, 
SrEXkofAat, I convey myself. 

Apo-stle, airo, ap6\ from. A messenger ; one of the 
twelve men our Saviour sent forth to preach the 
Gospel. 

Epi-stle, m, Hpi, upon, to, unto, a written communi- 
cation sent to a person at a distance. An epistle, in 
conveying our thoughts, in a manner conveys our- 
selves to another. 

Pseudo-apostle, ifrcv&p, p&udes, false. A false apostle* 
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STICHOS, 2tix<>?, « Tank or row, order, a Itm 
or verse, 

Acro-stic, cucpos, aJcr&s, the top, extremity. A short 
piece of poetry, of which each verse commences by a 
letter of the name of the person or object which forms 
the subject marked by order of the extremities. 

Di-stich, 3t, dU dis, two, twice. A couplet. 
Hemi-stich, y/jwrvs, h-emisus, half. Haifa verse or line. 
Mono-stich, fiovos, rriftri6$> single. A composition of one 
single verse. 

SULLABfi, SvXXaftj, a syllable. 

Sy l-lable, (ml, for) sun, with ; and lobe, \afiiavw, 
lambano, I take together. A syllable is properly the 
letters which are comprised {taken together) in a 
single emission of the voice. 

Dissyllable, 5t, di, two. A word of two syllables. 

Mono-syllable, povos, mortis, single. A word of one 
syllable. 

Poly-syllable, m\vs, p&lns, many. A word of several 

syllables. 

Tri-syllable, rpeis, tr&s, three. A word of three 
syllables. 

TfiCHNE, Texvri, art y or science. 

Arithm-e-tic, apiBfxos, arithmXs, and tiktj, tike, a con 
traction of r*yyv\, tiSckne, an art, a number. The 
science of numbers. — Arithmo-meter. " A French 
artist has lately obtained a patent for a machine so 
called. A person unacquainted with figures may, 
by this machine, be made to perform all the rules of 
arithmetic. The most complicated calculations are 
done as readily and exactly as the most simple ; and 
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sums in multiplication and division, of seven or eight 
figures, require no more time than those of two or 
three." 

Technical, belonging to arts. 

Mateo-techny, uarcuos, matatfs, vain. A vain or un- 
profitable science* 

Poly-technic, tro\v$, p&lus, many. Relating to several 
arts, as the Polytechnic School in Paris. 

Pyro-technic, rvp, pur, fire. Relating to fire-works. 

THfiOS, e«o*, God. 

Apo-theosis, awodcov, ap6thZSo, I deify, I rank among 
the gods. A deification or addition to the number 
of the gods. 

A-theist, a, a, not, without One who believes there is 
no God. 

En-thusiast, cv, en, in. First applied to one who pre- 
tended to divine inspiration, and afterwards to one of 
warm imagination. The word is derived from the 
Greek cvdeos, entKefts, or evdovs, erUfi&us, divine, who 
has God in him — as applied to prophetic enthusiasm. 
— A man animated in an extraordinary manner with 
the spirit of God. Whence the verb €y0ot*ria{te, 
Vnthtiusiasso, and the noun evdowruurfJLOS, enth6usiasrri6s, 
enthusiasm. One writer defines enthusiasm, to be a 
transport of the mind, whereby it is led to think and 
imagine things in a sublime, surprising, yet probable 
manner. The sublime he thinks a necessary ingredient 
in the definition, as being the proper effect and pro- 
duction of enthusiasm. This is the enthusiasm felt 
in poetry, oratory, music, painting, sculpture, &c. ; 
but this enthusiasm is very different from that attri- 
buted to the priestesses of oracles and heathen gods, 
which was little else than fanaticism, and consisted 
principally in grimaces, and contortions of the body. 
See Pbsfacx. 
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Mono- theism, poros, n&wis, single. The doctrine of 
one God, as opposed to Poly-theism. The Jews 
were Mono-theists ; the Gentiles, Poly-theists. 

Pan-theon, tow, pan, all. A large temple at Rome, of 
a circular form, in which the statues of all the heathen 
divinities were placed. 

Poly-theism, *o\vs, p&lug, many. Plurality of Gods. 

Theism, dm, tk&is, God. The opinion of those who 
simply acknowledge the existence of God, without 
believing in revealed religion. 

Theo-logy. See Locos, p. 13. 

Theo-cracy, icparos, kratts, dominion. A government 
like that of the Jews, under the immediate direction 
of the Divine Being. 

TUPOS, Tvto$, that by which any thing is pre- 
figured. A printing letter. 

Arche-tywe, apxn> <"che, chief. ^ The ^g^ from 
Proto-type, irpwros, protis> the first. J- which a tiling is 
Pro-type, *yw, /w, before. * tonne . 

Stereo-type, from orepcrc, tthV6$, solid. Masses of 
letter called letter-press plates, of the dimensions of a 
page, upon which is cast the exact faces of the types 
constituting the legible matter contained in a page of 
common letter-press; and from a set of these new 
kind of solid types, in pages, a book is afterwards 
printed. 
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A-byss, «. from a, a, not, without, and fiwrtros, buss6s *, 
a bottom. A bottomless pit. 

Academy, *. from cucalhjfita, akademia, the name of a 
public school at Athens. The word is now used to 
designate a society of persons, established for the 
improvement of knowledge ; thus we say, " the Royal 
Academy.*' The word also implies a school where 
young persons are instructed in a private way. 

Ache, *. from a%oh achts, pain. Continued pain. 
Acme, *. from tuc/iri, akme, a point. The summit of 
any thing, the crisis of a disease. 

Acousticks, «. from cucovw, alc&wi> I hear, and t*^% 
techne, an art. The theory of sounds. 

* From butftih which also signifies " a bottom,* we 
have taken the prefix — but — to denote the bottom or 
end of a thing, as when we speak of " the but-end of a 
gun." 



tiii^^te. 
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Acrido-phagi, *. See Phago, p. 26. 

Acro-spire, «. See Ak&ospirk. 

Acro-stic, t. See Sticiios, p. 31. 

A- daman t, j. from a, a, not, and 5uf*cu», damafi, I brea 
is a term applied to a stone of unpenetrable hardnej 

Ade-phagy, or Aden-phagy, *. See Phago, p. 26. 

A-decatist, 5. from a, a, not, and fctcaros, dekatis, a tent 
One who is exempt from paying tithes, or who refus 
paying them. 

A£gis, s. from atyis, aigis, a goat's skin (ou£, aix, a goar 
The shield of the heathen goddess Pallas was so nasit 
because covered with the skin of a goat. 

iEi-pathy, 5. See Pasciio, p. 26. 

iEolus, s. The heathen god of the winds. Ttie nai 
seems derived from aio\os, afiM&s, various, because t 
winds over which he presides are ever varying. 

Aero-logy, 5. See Logos, p. 13. 

Aero-mancy, * See Manteia, p. 20. 

Aero-naut, «. from onp, aer, the air, and vavrQS, naut 
a sailor. One who sails through the air in a balloo 

Aero-station, s. from arjp, aer, the air, and tffTapu 
istamaiy I remain. The art or practice of sailii 
through the air in a balloon 

Either, «. from cu0i)p, aiiher, the shining air, j. e. " t 
highest or purest air," and thus it differs from ti 
common air {aer) which is dark and heavy. 

JEtna, s. from cuda, aitko, I burn. A volcano or bur 
ing mountain in Sicily. 

A-gamist, $. See Gamos, p. 8. 

Agonistes, 5. from ayoov, agony contention. A prii 
fighter. — Milton wrote a poem called Samw 
Agonistes. 
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Agony* *• from aycov, agdn, contention, struggling, 
writhing — hence excessive pain, great distress of 
mind, as they produce writhing or convulsion. 
A-grammatist, s. See Gramma, p. 9. 

Agrosto-graphy, a. See Graphs, p. 10. 

Air, «, See jEther. 

Ake, «, See Ache. 

4kro-spire, a. from cucpos, akrtis, the top, and cnrapa, 
apiira, a curved or spiral line. A term applied to the 
shoot or sprout which appears at the ends of seeds, 
before they are put into the ground. 

Alabaster, *. A mineral substance. Some derive the 
word from a, a, not, and Ao/i/Saiw, lamb and, I take ; 
this stone being too slippery for the hand to retain 
hold of it: others from the Latin word albus, white, 
because of its whiteness. 

Alectro-machy, 8. See Mache, p. 1 8. 

Aleuro-mancy, *. See Mantsia, p. 19. 

Alex-ander, s. from aAc(w, alixd, I defend, and avfipos, 
andrds, gen. of arrip, an€r, a man. A name given iu 
the first instance to one who was remarkable for his 
bravery. 

Alexi-pharmic, Alexiteric, adj. from aAe£w, alSxO, I 
avert, and Qapfuucov, pharmaktin, a poison. A term 
applied to substances that are antidotes to poison. 

All-egory, «. from oAAoj, alio*, another, different, and 
ayopate, agdraO, I make a speech. A figurative 
speech in which something else is contained besides 
what the words literally signify. 

Almoner, *. from eXenfioffvvri, Sle&nidsunS, charity. One 
that distributes alms. — Alma is relief given to the 
poor. 

Alpha- bet, «. from ak<pa, alpha, and /3ryro, bSta t the first 
two letters of the Greek alphabet. Alpha is used iu 
the Scriptures to signify the first. See Omega. 

Alphito-mancy, a. See Manteia, p. 19. 



1 
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Amal-gam, s. See Gamko, p. 8. 
A-maranth, «. from a, a, not, and papaivw, maratno, 
fade. A flower supposed never to fade. 

A-mazon, s. from a, a, not, without, and juajbs, max 
a breast A nation of warlike women were call 
j Amazons, from the practice of cutting off one of thi 

V breasts, that they might be enabled to handle th< 

weapons better. 

A-m-brosia, «. from a, a, not, and fipvros, br&tis, moru 
The imaginary food of the gods. 

A-methyst, s. from a, not, without, and fitOwrts, m&hui 
intoxication. A stone of a violet colour, so term 
because, when mixed with spirituous liquids, it w 
supposed to prevent intoxication. 

A-mnesia, 5. from a, not, firqats, mneris, lun\M> mnen 
or lunffaris, mnestti, memory. Forgetrulness. 

A-mnesty, s. from a, not, and /urjffris, mnestis, remei 
brance. An act of general pardon for crimes coi 
mitted against government. 

Amphi-bious, adj. See Bios, p. 6. 

Amphibo-logy, s. See Looos, p. 13. 

&mphi-scii, s. See Skia, p. 27. 

Amphi-theatre, *. from aji<f>i, amphi, both (on bo 
sides, double), and bcarpos, thXatrts, or becerp 
th%atr6n, a theatre. See Theatre. A building oi 
circular or oval form, having rows of seats one abo 
another. 

Ana-baptist, s. See Baptizo, p. 6. 

Ana-chorite, An-chorite, $. from wo, ana, again, ai 
X«pea>, choreoy I separate. A monk who leaves 1 
convent for a still more austere life. A hermit 
solitary person. 

Ana-chronism, 5. See Chkonos, p. 7. 

Ana-gram, *. See Gkamma, p. 9. 
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Ana-leptic, adj. from analepsis, recovery, (from ovu, 
ana, again, and Aqtftr, lepsis, taking, receiving). A 
term applied to medicines that revive and strengthen. 

Ana-logy, t. See Logos, p. 1 3. 

Ana-lysis, s. from ay a, ana, again, and Auw, ItiS, I dis- 
solve. The separation of a compound injo the parts of 
which it consists. To analyse a compound word is to 
distinguish the etymon or root, the prefix, and the 
desinence or termination. The opposite to Synthesis. 

A-n-arcby, «. See Archb, p. 5. 

Anathema, *. from ova, ana, apart, and dripa, thema, a 
thing put. That which is put apart for holy pur- 
poses, a victim for sacrifice, a person sacrificed as a 
victim to a particular cause, a curse, a person sepa- 
rated (put apart) as being under a curse. Anathema 
is also used to denote the curse or censure pronounced 
in excommunication. Excommunication is the act 
of excluding a person from the participation of holy 
mysteries. 

Ana-tomy, $. from ova, ana, apart, and rtfiyoo, tZmnS, 1 
cut. Dissection ; or the act of separating and ex- 
amining the parts of animal bodies. 

n 
Anchor, «. from aynvpa, agkura (icvprros, kurttis, a curved 
hook for fishing), a curved iron instrument, which, 
being fastened to the ground by means of a cable 
attached to it, keeps a ship from driving. 

Andro-ides, *. from av&pos* andr6s, of a man, and eiSof, 
cid&t, form. A term under which some scientific 
writers have classed all the Automata made to imitate 
the human form. 

A-n-ecdotes, s from a, a, not, and ckSotos, £&dfrfa, 
published. A circumstance not publicly known. 

Anemo-graphy, *. See Graphs, p. 10. 

\nemo-metcr, «. See Metkxo, p. 20. 
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Anemo-scope, *. See Skopko, p. 28. 

Angel, «. from ayyeWco, aggHUo, I deliver a message. 
A spirit employed by God to manifest bis will (that 
is, to deliver his orders) to human beings. 

A-n-odyne, acfj. from a, a, not, and o9uyij t Muni, pain. 

A term applied to substances which assuage pain. 
A-nomaly, A-nomy, *. See Nomos, p. 22. 
A-n-onymous, acjj. See Onoua, p. 23. 

A-n-orexy, s. from a, a, not, and opf^ts, or&eis, appetite. 
Want of appetite. 

A-n-osmia, «. from a, a, not, and oafiri, fame, smel: 
(o{o>, 8*5, I smell). A loss of the sense of smelling. 

Ant-agonist, «. from am, anti, against, opposite, and 
aryatviarriSf agonistes, a combatant. One who opposes 
another. 

Antarctic, a$. from ami, anti, against, opposite to, and 
apKTOs, arkto's, the bear. Relating to the south pole. 
See Arctic. Austral-asia is the designation given 
in modern geography to a fifth great division of the 
globe, including New Holland and other islands, 
because they are to the south of Asia. Auster is the 
Latin word for the south wind, or the south part of 
the world. 

Ant-arthritic, adjj. from curt, anti, against, and ap6perts> 
arthritis, the gout. A term applied to medicines 
against the gout. 

Anthelmintics, aaj. from turn, anti, against, and 
iXptvBos, h-2lminth<&s, gen. of kKyuvs, h-2lmins, a worm. 
A term applied to medicines given to destroy worms. 

Antho-logy, «. See Logos, p. 13. 

Antho-mania, «. See Mania, p. 18. 

Anthro-pophagi, s. See Phago, p. 26. 

Anti-chronism, «. See Ckronos, p. 7. 
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Ami-dote, «. from ami, anti, against, and fan ivy, dotine, 
a thing given. A medicine administered to prevent 
the bad effects of any injurious thing taken into the 
stomach ; and figuratively, an expedient to prevent 
the bad tendency of any opinion or doctrine. 

Anti-nomy, «. See Nomos, p. 22. 

Anti-pathy, s. See Pathos, p. 26. 

Anti-podes, s. from ami, anti, opposite, and iroSes, p6dSs, 
the feet. Those people who live on opposite sides of 
the globe, and who have their feet directly opposite 
to each other. Their days and nights are contrary, 
as also their seasons of the year. When it is winter 
to the one, it is summer to the other, and when it is 
noon to the one, it is midnight to the other. 

Anti-scii, «. See Skia, p. 27. 

Anti-strophe. See Strophe. 

Anti-thesis, $. from ami, anti, against, and beats, thZsis, 
the laying down words — a proposition. A mode of 
expression by which contrary qualities are opposed 
to each other. 

Antae-cil, $. See Oikeo, p. 23. 

A-pathy, $. See Pathos, p. 26. 

A -phony, *. See Phone, p. 27. 

Aphorism, *. from a<popi£w, aphorizo, I determine, or 
give a definition. A short precept ; or a short sentence 
which clearly enumerates the various properties of a 
thing. 

Apo-calypse, s, from avoitaXvtyts, aptikaiupsis ; ano 9 ap6\ 
from, removed from, and KaXiris, kalpis, a covering ; 
koAotttw, kaluptv, I cover. Taking the cover from, is 
revealing, thence " Apocalypse " is the name given 
to the last book in the New Testament, otherwise 
called " The Book of Revelation." 

Apo-crypha, from aico, apo, from, and Kpv<pia } hruphia, 
bidden, concealed (Kpinrrw* kruvto, I hide). TVifc 

B3 
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book3 of the Apocrypha were excluded from the list 
of canonical books during the first four centuries of 
the church ; therefore hidden from the public — " It 
is generally agreed, that these books were never 
admitted into the Hebrew canon : they were all com- 
posed after the sacred catalogue was closed: there 
are none of them to be found in Hebrew, all of them 
are in the Greek, except the 2d Book of Esdras, 
which is only in Latin. The Books of the Apocrypha 
are admitted to be read (in the church of England) 
for * an example of life and instruction of manners,' 
according to the language of our 6th article, which 
is an expression adopted from Jerome."— Reeves'* 
Bible. 

Apo-logue,,. 1 ^ Logos> p 13 

Apo-logy, s. J 

Apo-phthegm, j.from awo y np6 t from or forth, and <p&eyna, 
phtke'gma, utterance. A remarkable saying, a valu- 
able maxim, uttered on some sudden occasion. 

Apo-stacy, s. from enro, a})6, from, and urrtifi^ufemi, I 
stand, keep away. A departure from principles once 
professed. — Apostate, from ap&states, a deserter. 

Apo-stle, «, See Stkllo, p. 30. 

Apo-strophe, s. from enro, ap6, from, and or/w^w, slreplio, 
I turn. A figure or mode of expression, in which the 
speaker breaks off abruptly, and directs his discourse 
to some other person. In grammar, a note of con- 
traction, like a comma; as, tho', for though ; lovd, for 
loved. 

Apotheosis, *. See Theos, p. 82. 

Araeo-meter, 5, See Mktreo, p. 20. 

Arche-type, 5. See Tupos, p. 33. 

Archi-grapher, *. See Graphs, p. 10. 

Archi-tect, *. from apxos, arcKftt, the chief, and tcktw, 
tfltilm, builder. A master builder. 
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irctic, adj. from apicros, arkttis, a bear. Belonging to 
the constellation called the Bear, which is in the 
northern hemisphere; hence the word Arctic is applied 
to all that relates to the north pole, as, " The Arctic 
Expedition." See Antarctic. 

reo-pagus, aptunrayos, arZidpngds, compounded of 
ap*io$, ar&ids, and irayos, pagds, '* The hill of Mars," 
where was held the supreme council of Athens 
[opcos, ar&ds, genitive case of A/njs, Ar8s, Mars, irayos, 
pagds, a hill or mound]. The court of Areopagus 
was the most sacred and venerable tribunal of all 
Greece. See Acts, chap. xvii. v. 19. In this court 
all causes were heard in the dark, in order that the 
senators might not be influenced by seeing either 
plaintiff* or defendant, 
risto-cracy, «. See Krateo, p. 13. 
rith-metic, «. from apiQpos, arithmds, number. Re- 
lating to numbers. 

ithmo-mancy, «. See Manteia, p. 19. 
•thritic, «. See Antarthritic. 
tmatic, *. from apcofxa, ardma y an odour. A term 
>plied to substances which have an agreeable spicy 
our and pungent taste. 

laphostic, from a, a, not, and ^acprj, rhaphS, a seam. 

'atent arrhaphostic shoes" are shoes made from a 

rle piece of leather without nny seam. 

itos, from a, a, not, and o-fievvv/xi, sbtnnumi, 

stroy by burning. A fossil so called, because it 

lable of resisting the power of fire. The ancients 

sd it into cloth, and it is at present used in the 

•rion (see Eupyrion, p. 66 ), because it is able to 

the power of the acid employed in that pre- 

»n. 

. from curwrns, asketes, one wholly employed 
?ises of devotion and mortification. 
See Skia, p. 27. 
aphy, s. See Grafhe, p. 10. 
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Asparagus, j. from atrwapayos, axparag&s, a general term 
for young plants, before they unfold their leave* 
— Asparagus, with us, is restricted to a particular 
plant well known in kitchen-gardens. 

A-sphyxia, «. from a, a, not, and <r<f>v^ts, sphuoris, a pulse 
That state of the body during life in which pulsation 
cannot be perceived. 

Asthma, *. from atrBfia, asthma, a difficulty in breathing. 
A difficult, laborious, and painful respiration. 

Astro-logy, j. See Logos, p. 13. 

Astro-nomer, s. See Nomos, p. 22. 

Astro-Theology. Theology formed on the observation 
of the celestial bodies. See Thkolooy. 

A. sylum, s. from c^ a, not, and ovkaw, sulao, I pillage 
A place of safety, a place free from pillage. 

A-theist, j. See Theos, p. 32." 

Atmo-sphere, «. See Spkaira, p. 30. 

A -torn, 5. from o, a, not, and rtftiw, tZmno, I cut A 

part so small as not to be cut. 
Austral-asia. See Ant- arctic. 
Auto-crat, «. See Kratos, p. is. 
Auto-graph, s. See Grafho, p. 10. 

Automaton, *. from axrrofxaros, aultimat'tis, self-moving. 
The name given to a machine which possesses the 
power of motion within itself. 

Axiom, *. from a^tos, asi6s, worthy. A proposition 
worthy of being believed ; or a proposition which, 
being self-evident, cannot be made plainer by demon* 
stration : as, " two bodies cannot occupy the same 
space at the same time.'* 
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B. 

Baptism, t. See Bapto, p. 6. 

Baro-meter, $. See Metreo, p. 20. New Barometer. 
Mr. Barth of Strasburgh has published his discovery 
of a Barometer which will announce every change of 
the weather 30 hours before it happens. This instru- 
ment, which, in the time of Galileo, would perhaps 
have conducted the inventor into the prisons of the in- 
quisition, will, it is asserted, give notice of thunder- 
storms 12 hours before they occur. 

Base, 8. from jEtaro, basis, that on which any thing stands, 
the bottom of any thing ; hence used in a figurative 
sense, as synonymous with low, mean. 

Basis has the same origin as Bass. 

Baro-scope, #. See Skopeo, p. 28. 

Bible, *. from fiiSKos, biblos, or fii€\iou t bibl&n, a book 
The name given to the sacred volume in which are 
contained the revelations of God. In a similar 
manner the Mahometans give the title of Alcoran to 
the book which contains the precepts of their religion. 
Alcoran is formed of the Arabic words a/, the, and 
koran, book. It is well to remark that it is as erro- 
neous to say " The Alcoran," as it would be to say 
" The Thebible." See " The Koran, commonly 
called the Alcoran, of Mohammed," translated into 
English by G. Sale, London, 1734. 

Biblio-grapher, «. See Grapho, p. 10. 

Biblio-mania, #. See Mania, p. 18. 

Biblio-theca, $. StTjtcrj, theke, a repository. A library. 

Bi-gamist, t. See Gamos, p. 8. 

Bio-graphy, 8. See Grapho, p. 10. See also Bios, p. 6. 

Botany, j. from fiorcurrj, tottane, an herb. That part of 
natural history which treats of plants, herbs, and 
flowers. 

Bnichy-graphy, «. See Grapho, p. 10. 
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Broma, from /3/w/ui, broma, food of any kind that is 
masticated and not drank. 

Bronto-logy, *. See Logos, p. 13. 

Bucolic, adj. from frovs, &6us, an ox (whence bou-kolos, 
a shepherd or herdsman). A term applied to poetry 
in which shepherds or herdsmen are represented as 
speaking. — In composition, bous or both means 
" large * ** or " much ; " hence wc have Bu-limy 
(HmXs, hunger), which signifies an enormous appetite. 
— Bou-cephalus, the celebrated horse of Alexander, 
received its name on account of its large head. See 
Cephal-algia. 

Bullet, 5. from /SoAiy, V6te OSaAAu, balld, I throw), the 
action of throwing, or the thing thrown. 

c. 

Cabal, «. by some, is derived from the noise made by the 
trampling of horses, in Greek, ica&AAip, kabaUSs : by 
others it is said to be of true English origin, and of 
no higher authority than the time of Charles II. 
who, according to Goldsmith, " was beset by some 
desperate counsellors." The principal of these 
were Clifford, Ashby, Buckingham, Arlington, and 
Lauderdale ; a junto distinguished by the appellation 
the " Cabal," a word formed of the initial letters of 
their names. 

Cach-exy, $. from kokos, kakos, bad, and ££is, h-2xis, a 
habit. Such a habit of body as hinders nutrition and 
weakens the vital functions. 

Caco-cthes, «. from kokos, kaJc6$, bad, and 1)9*1 > etke f cus- 
tom. A bad custom. The word is seldom used alone, 
but generally in combination with some other word: 
as, Cacoethes carpendi, a rage for collecting ; Cacoethet 

* In like manner, we use the word " horse, M when 
we speak of a " horse-radish," a " horse-laugh." 
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iuquendit a rage for speaking, a wish or itching to 

. speak frequently in public; Cacoethes scribendu an 
itch for writing. He has the cacoethes tcribendi; that 
is, he is an arrant scribbler, 

Caco-phony, «. See Phone, p. 27. 

Calco-graphy, * See Granio, p. 10. 

Cali-graphy, #. See Grapho, p. 10. 

Calis-thenic, from koXos, kalfo, fair, and oQ&os, sth&nos, 
strength. Calisthenic exercises, are exercises devised 
for giving strength and elegance to the female figure. 

Capno-mancy, j. See Manteia, p. 19. 

Cardi-algia, «. See Algos, p. 4. 

Cata-comb, 5. from Kara, /cat a, below, and kvu€os, 
kumbXt, a hollow place. A subterraneous cavity for 
the burial of the dead. 

Cata-logue, «• See Logos, p. 13. 

Cata-ract, *. from Kara, kata, down, and paffffw, rhasso, 1 
dash against. A cascade or fall of water. 

Cata-rrh, * from koto, kata, down, and /few, rlMo, I flow. 
The disease commonly called a cold in the head. 

Cata-strophe, $. from Kara, kata, against, and <rrp«pw, 
str&pko, I turn. The change which produces the final 
event in a dramatic poem, or tragedy; whence it 
usually means an unhappy conclusion. 

Cat-echism, 9. A form of instruction by question and 
answer ; or oral instruction, as distinct from written 
instruction, and accommodated to those who could not 
read. The word is formed of Kara, kata, from side 
to side, and VX *, Zchds, a sound, in reference to the 
mode by which such instruction was given to classes 
or schools. 

Cat-egory, t. from Kara, kata, according to, and ayopeca, 
agdrib, I speak. A distinct arrangement. The 
adjective categorical is applied to what is precise, as 
" a categorical answer. * 
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Cathedral, s. from KoBeBpa, kcUt&dra, a seat. A church 
in which there is a seat especially destined for a 
bishop. The word cathedral is used in a sense similar 
to Bible ; cathedral is the seat, as Bible is the book* 
See Bible. 

Catholic, aty. from kolQoXikos, kath6Wc6s, universal. It 
is to be particularly remarked that when, in the 
Liturgy of the Church of England, the Holy Catholic 
Church is prayed for, it is to be understood of all 
" who profess or call themselves Christians ; " for 
" where Christ is, there is the Catholic Churoh," 
says one of the apostolic fathers. 

Catholicon, 5. from ko$o\ucos, kathtiliXfo, universal. A 
universal medicine. 

Caustic, $. from kouoo, kaio, I burn. Substances which 
corrode or destroy the part to which they are applied. 

Cauterization, s. from icaiw, kaio, I burn. The act of 
burning with a hot iron or caustics. 

Cemetery, 4. from Koifiaa, Ic6imaa, I sleep. A place 
set apart for the burial of the dead. Anciently, none 
were buried in churches or church-yards ; it was even 
unlawful to bury within cities, and the cemeteries 
were without the walls. In 1804, a decree was 
issued by the French government to prevent burying 
in churches and church-yards. 

Ceno-bite, s. See Bios, p. 6. 

Ceno-taph, 5. from kcvos, k&n6s, empty, and rcupos, 
taphtis, a sepulchre. A monument erected for a person 
buried in another place. 

Cephal-algia, s- See Algos, p. 4. 

Chalco-graphy, *. See Grapho, p. 10. 

Chaos, s. from x ao *> chafo, a confused mass. That 
confusion in which matter lay when newly produced 
out of nothing, at the beginning of the world, before 
God had put it into the condition wherein it was after 
tne six days' creation. 
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Chili-arch, «. See Arche, p. 5. 

Chili&st, «. from x***a$, chilias, a thousand. One who 
believes that Christ will reign a thousand years on 
earth before the general judgment. 

Chimera, #. from X'A^W chimaira, a she-goat. A 
fabulous monster which spouted fire, with a lion's 
head, a serpent's tail, and a goat's body. 

Chiro-m&ncy. See Mantjeia, p. 19. 

Chiro-logy, s. See Logos, p. 13. 

Chiro-plast, «. from x €l P* cheur, hand, and T\aa<ja>> 
plasso, I form ; is the name given to a machine em- 
ployed iu order to form the hand for playing the 
piano-forte. 

Chir-urgy, s. The English word surgery is a corruption 
of this word. Chirurgy is formed of x n P» ckSir, a 
hand, and cpyov, ergtin, a work, because surgical oper- 
ations are perfoimed by the hand. 

Choler, $. from x°*V> chltfe, bile. Passion. The ancients 
supposed that a superabundance of bile produced a 
disposition to anger. See Melancholy. 

Choro-graphy, j. See Graphs, p. 10. 

Christ, #. from xp UFT09 t chris£6s anointed. Hence used 
as a title of Jesus.* The Anointed, The Christ. It 
is of the same import as the Hebrew word Messialt. 
So St. John expressly informs us. John i. 20. and 
iv. 25. — II. The word Christ sometimes denotes the 
Christian church, or that society of which Christ is 
the head, as 1 Cor. xii. 12. 27. — III. It denotes The 

doctrine of Christ. Eph. iv. 20 IV. The benefits 

of Christ, Heb. iii. 14 V. The Christian Spirit and 

Temper. Eph. iii. 17., Gal. iv. 19. Parkhurst. 

Chromatics, *. from xpa/*a, chroma, colour. That part 
of optics which explains the several properties of the 
colours of light, and of natural bodies. Chromatic is 

* The word " Jesus" means Saviour. See Matt. i. 21. 

I F 
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a term applied to a species of music which proceeds 
by several semi-tones and minor thirds. Why it 
received this denomination is not very clear. " Xpuwa 
(chroma) may, perhaps, not only signify a colour, but 
that shade of a colour by which it melts into another, 
or what the French call nuance. If this interpretation 
be admitted, it will be highly applicable to semitones ; 
which, being the smallest interval allowed in the 
diatonic scale, will most easily run into another." 
(Ency. Biit.) " The chromatic species of music is 
admirably fitted to express grief and affliction." 

Chromato-graphy, «. See Graphs, p. 10. 

Chronic, adj. from XP " ** ckr&n&s, time. A term 
applied to diseases which continue a long time. — 
The word Chronicle has the same origin. 

Chrono-gram, $. See Gramma, p. 9. 

Chrono-logy, s. See Logos, p. 13. 

Chrono-meter, s. See Metrbo, p. 20. 

Chrysalis, * from xpvaos, chrus6s, gold. In natural 
history, a state of rest and seeming insensibility, 
which butterflies, and several other kinds of insects, 
must pass through before they arrive at their winged 
or most perfect state. Many of the butterfly species 
appear superbly clothed in gold. These elegant spe- 
cies have obtained the names Chrysalis and Aurtlia, 
which are derived from the Greek and Latin words, 
signifying gold ; and from these all other bodies of 
the same kind have been called by the same name, 
though less or not at all entitled to them. 

Chryso-pceia, $. from xpwros, chrustis, gold, and wotw, 
ptiito, I make. The supposed art of making gold. 

Chyle, $. from XV* 05 > chuBls, juice or liquid. The 
milk-like fluid formed in the stomach by digestion, 
and afterwards changed into blood. 

Clepsydra, «. from icAcirro, k&pto, I hide, and 69*p, 
k-udor, water. A machine, the movements of which 
are effected by water that is hidden 
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Clergy, from ftX^pos, klirtis, a lot or inheritance. The 
origin of this term is found in the Old Testament, 
where the tribe of Levi is called " the inheritance of 
the Ix>rd," and reciprocally God is called their "in- 
heritance," because that tribe was entirely consecrated 
to the service of God. 

Clido-mancy, s. See Manteia, p. 19. 

Climacteric, adj. icXi/iat, klimax, degree ; K\ifuucT7]p, kli- 
makter, ladder; KMfxaKTtpiKoos, klimakterikos, by de- 
grees ; as from 7 to 7, 9 to 9. A critical year, or 
period of time, in which the astrologers pretended 
that considerable changes would arise either in the 
health or fortunes of men. According to some, this 
is every seventh year; but others, allow only those 
years produced by multiplying 7 by the odd numbers 
3, 5, 7, 9, to be climacterical. These years, they say, 
bring with them some remarkable change with respect 
to health, life, or fortune. The Grand Climacteric is 
the 63d year, being 7 multiplied by 9 ; some make 
two, and add to this the 81st, being 9 multiplied by 
9. The other climacterics considered as remarkable 
are the 7th, 21st, 35th, 49th, and .56th. 

Climate, «. from K\tfxa, klima, that which inclines or 
declines, is a space upon the surface of the terrestrial 
globe, measured from the equator to the polar circle, 
in each of which spaces the longest day is half an 
hour longer than in that nearer the equator. Climates 
were so called because in numbering them they decline 
from the equator and incline towards the pole. In 
general, the term climate is bestowed on any country 
or Tegion differing from another, either in respect 
to the seasons, or the temperature of the air, without 
any regard to the longest day. 

Climax, * from KAipo{, klimax, a gradation. A figure 
of speech, wherein the word or expression which ends 
the first member of a period begins the second, and 
so on ; so that every member will make a distinct 
sentence, taking its rise from the next foregoing, till 
the argument and period be beautifully fimsheiV •, as 
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in the following instance : " After we have practised 
good actions awhile, they become easy ; and when they 
are easy, we begin to take pleasure in them ; and 
when they please us, we do them frequently ; and by 
frequency of acts, a thing grows into a habit, and 
confirmed habit is a second kind of nature; and so 
far as any thing is natural, so far it is necessary, and 
we can hardly do otherwise; nay, we do it many 
times when we do not think of it," — Dr. TUiotson. 

Coffin, s. from K<xpivos, ffiphints, a coffer or coffin. The 
chest in which a dead body is usually put for inter- 
ment. Being put into a coffin was by the ancients 
considered as a mark of the highest distinction, though 
with us the poorest people have their coffins. At 
this day, in the East, they are not at all made use of. 
Joseph II. Emperor of Germany, in 1781, enacted 
a law by which the interment of dead bodies was 
prohibited ; nay, it was ordered that they should be 
buried in bags, and covered with quicklime, in order 
to promote their putrefaction, and prevent the ex- 
halation of noxious vapours. The regulation met 
with so universal and decided an opposition, that the 
monarch was speedily induced to repeal it. 

Comedy, s. See Aeido, p. 1. 

Comet, s. A heavenly body in the planetary region, 
appearing suddenly, and again disappearing; and, 
during the time of its appearance, moving in its proper 
orbit like a planet. The popular division of comets 
into tailed, bearded, and hairy, rather relates to the 
different circumstances of the same comet, than to the 
phenomena of several. Thus, when the comet is west- 
ward of the sun, and sets after it, the comet is said to 
be tailed, because a train of light follows it in the 
manner of a tail ; when the comet is eastward of the 
sun, and moves from it, the comet is said to be 
bearded, because the light is before it in the manner 
of a beard ; lastly, when the comet and the sun are 
diametrically opposite (the earth between them), the 
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train is hid behind the body of the comet, except a 
little that appears round it in the form of a border of 
hairs and from this last appearance the word comet is 
derived ; the Greek word KOftri, ktimS, signifying hair. 
Various conjectures have been formed respecting the 
tails of comets ; some maintain they are the beams of 
the sun's light transmitted through the comet's head ; 
others, that they arise from the refraction which light 
suffers in passing from the comet to the earth ; others, 
that they are vapours arising from the comet, and 
tending towards the parts opposite to the sun. 

Cone, #. from kovos, ktiw&s, a cone. A -solid body of 

which the base is a circle, and the summit ends in a 

point. 
Coryphaeus, *. The name given by the Greeks to the 

chief conductor of their chorus, who beat the time ; 

it is now used for the chief of a party or sect. 

Cranio-logy, «. A term sometimes used instead of the 
more precise one of Cranioscopy. See Skofeo, p. 28. 

Collops, from koXclGos, k6lab6&, a little mouthful, or 

small slice of meat. 
Cosmetic, * from KOfffuca, ktisTnZo, I adorn. A terrr 

applied to substances supposed to possess the power 

of improving beauty. 

Cosmo-gony, from Kocfios, Jcfom&s, the world, and yovos, 
g6n6s, birth, is a term applied to accounts which treat 
of the creation of the world. Thus, we speak of the 
Cosmogony of Moses, or the accounts of the creation, 
as related in the book of Genesis (see Genesis). 
Various opinions were held by the ancients concern- 
ing the origin of the universe, and the time, as well 
as the manner, of its formation. 

Cosmo-graphy, «. See Graphs, p. 10. 

Cosmo-polite, «. from itoff/ios, ktismXs, the world, and 
woXrnis, p6life*, a citizen. A citizen of the world, or 
one who is at home in every place. 
r 3 
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Cosm-orama, s. See Oram a, p. 24. 

Crime, «. from Kpipa, krima, a transgression of the law. 
" It is a melancholy truth, that among the variety of 
actions which men are daily liable to commit, no less 
than 160 have been declared by act of parliament to 
be felonies without benefit of clergy ; or, in other 
words, to be crimes which incur the penalty of capital 
punishment, that is, death.** In distinguishing be- 
tween words often esteemed synonymous, we may 
remark, that actions contrary to the precepts of 
religion, are sins; actions contrary to the principles 
of morals, are called vices ; and actions contrary to 
the laws of the state, are called crimes. Consistently 
with this, a tin is the object of Theology ; a vice, of 
Ethics ; and a crime, of Jurisprudence. 

Crisis, a. from h pia is, hisis, the act of forming a judg- 
ment. The sudden change of symptoms in acute, 
febrile diseases, indicating recovery or death; it 
denotes also the point of time at which any affair 
comes to its height. 

Criterion, s. from Kpnypiov, kriteri6n, a mark by which 
any thing is judged of, with regard to its goodness or 
badness. 

Critic, a. from Kpivu, hind, 1 discern. One who is 
capable of judging in matters of literature, and able 
to distinguish the beauties and faults of writing ; it is 
also used to express a person apt to find fault. 

Critical, adj. from Kpivto, krtnd, I discern. Exact, nicely 
judicious. — Critical Days. Many physicians have 
been of opinion, that there is something in the nature 
of fevers, which generally determines them to be of a 
certain duration ; and therefore that their terminations, 
whether salutary or fatal, happen at certain periods of 
the disease, rather than at others. These periods are 
called critical days. The critical days are the 3d, 5th, 
rth, 9th, 11th, 14th, 17th, 20th. 
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Crypt, «. from Kp\nrro», krupto, I hide. A subterraneous 
cellar, or vault, especially under a church, for the 
interment of particular families or persons. 

Crypto-graphy, «. See Graphs, p. 10. 

Crystal, $. from Kpvo-raWos, krustaMs, ice. The term 
crystal seems to have been first applied to rock crystal, 
for, from its hyaline appearance, and its being pro- 
cured among cold mountainous regions, in which ice 
is to be found in all seasons of the year, it bears a 
much nearer resemblance to ice than any other crys- 
tallized substance ; and was at first supposed to be 
nothing more than water indurated by continued 
frost to a greater degree than common ice, and there- 
fore more permanent. The term was, however, after- 
wards used in a more extended sense, and applied to 
all substances, uniting, after a separation of their 
particles, into a regular figure. Thus the term is 
used to express salts congealed in the manner of 
crystal. 

Cube, s. from kv€os, bubo's, a die. A regular solid 
body, consisting of six square and equal faces or 
sides, with the angles all right, and therefore equal. 
— Cubes and squares of numbers. The square 
root of a number is that which, multiplied by itself, 
produces the square, thus, 

1 1 1 

1 I 1 

1 1 1 
S is the square root of*9, and 9 is the square of 3 
The cubes or cubit numbers are formed by multiplying 
any numbers twice by themselves, thus 3 is the cube 
root of 27 (3 times 3 are nine, and S times 9 are 27), 
and 27 is the cube of 3. 
Cyclo-paedia, $. from jcvkAos, kukT6s, a circle, and va&tn, 
pau&uh instruction. A course of the sciences. The 
term has of late been applied to books which, without 
pretending to exhibit the entire circle of the science* 
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convey a familiar and instructive exposition of th 
most important of them. Of the various books pub 
Jished under the title of Pocket Cyclopaedia, tha 
edited by Mr. Millard is, perhaps, the best that cai 
be named. It is not a mere compilation, as, in con 
sequence of the public situation held by the editor, h 
has been enabled to give an accurate and interesting 
view of the various branches of the sciences, eithe 
from his personal knowledge, or by the assistance o 
some of the first practical men of the metropolis. 

Cyclops, «. A race of beings of gigantic stature, wh 
are said to have inhabited the western part of Tri 
nacria, supposed by some to be Sicily, arid to hav 
had but one eye, and that in the middle of the fore 
head; whence their name, kvkKos, kuklds, a circle, am 
oif , dps, an eye. The celebrated adventures of Ulysse 
in the cave of the Cyclops are related in the Odyssey 

Cylinder, «. from kv\ivZ», kulindO, I roll. A bod; 
having a circular form. 

Cynic, *. from kvvikos, kunikfis, dog-like. A tern 
applied to a critic who is too apt to find fault. 

D. 

Dactylio-manct, s. See Manteia, p. 19. 

Dacty-logy, s. See Logos, p. 13. 

Deacon, $. from Staicovos, diak6ri6s, a minister, whos 
office is to assist the priest at the altar. 

Deca-gon, 5. See Gonia, p. 9. 

Deca-logue, «. See Logos, p. 13. 

Dem-agogue, «. See Ago, p. 4. 

Demo-cracy, #. See Kratos, p. IS. 

Demono-latry, «. from Sou/aw, daimon, an evil spirit 
and Xarpcta, latr&a, worship. The worship 
demons. 

Despot, «. from facrworrjs, dSspfces, one that governs witi 
unlimited power. 
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Deutero-nomy, «. See Nomos, p. 22. 

Diadem, s. from StoStyia, diadema, a mark of royalty 
worn on the head. 

Di-aeresis, from too, dia, asunder, and axpe«, airPo, I 
take. The disjunction or separation of letters, as in 
the word atrial. The act of dividing. 

Diagnosis, #. from Ziayivwrno), diaginosko, I know 
thoroughly, signifies the distinction of the nature of 
one disease from that of another resembling it, by 
means of a collected view of the symptoms. See 
Prognosis. 

Dia-gonal, «. See Gonia, p. 9. 

Dia-gram, «. See Gramma, p. 9. 

Dialect, s. from tiaXcicros, diattktis, a dialect, which is 
from the verb HiaXeyopcu, dialegfrmai, I discourse. 
The peculiar language of some province, or part of 
a nation, formed by corruption of the general or 
national language. In Great Britain, almost every 
county has a dialect of its own ; all differing con- 
siderably in pronunciation, accent, and tone, though 
the language is the same. 

Dialectics, j. (See Dialect.) That branch of logic 
which teaches the rules and mode of reasoning. 

Dia-logue. See Logos, p. 13. 

Dia-meter, s. See Metro, p. 21. 

Dia-pason, t. from 9ia, dia, through, and iras, pas, all. 

A chord in music including all the tones. 
Dia-phanous, adj. from fto, dia, through, and <paivw, 

phawZ, I appear. Clear, transparent. [Transparent 

is from the Latin words trans, through, and pareo, I 

appear.] 
Dia-phragm, s- from Sto, dia, through, and <f>payna, 

pkragmoy a fence. The membrane which separates 

the chest or upper cavity of the body from the 

abdomen or lower cavity. 
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Dia-r-i licea, 4. from 5*a, dia, through, and fan, rheo, 1 
flow. A looseness. * 

Dia-stole, 5. from 8<o, dia, asunder, and crrcAXa, stMo, 
I stretch. The dilatation of the heart, the opposite 
to Systole* 

Dia-tonic, a$, a term signifying the ordinary sort of 
music, which proceeds by tones or degrees. It con- 
tains only the greater and lesser tone, and the greater 
semitone. Diatonic is compounded of tta, dia, a 
preposition signifying a transition from one thing 
to another, and the substantive rovos, fihitis, which 
imports a given degree of tension. See Tone. 

Dia-tribe, «. from 81a, dia, through, and Tpt6w, tribo, 
I wear. A tedious disputation. 

Didactic, adj. from Zibacricw, didasko, I teach* A term 
applied to writings which inculcate moral precepts. 

Di-lemma, g. from 8**, dis, twice, and tafyu/tia, lemma, 
an argument. An argument consisting of two or 
more propositions, so disposed, that, grant which you 
will of them, you will be pressed by the conclusion : 
as in the following celebrated dilemma. " A youth 
named Evathlus engaged with Protagoras to learn 
dialectics, upon condition that he should pay lum a 
large sum of money the first cause he pleaded, in case 
he gained the same. Evathlus, when fully instructed, 
refused to pay the condition. Protagoras brings his 
action, arguing thus : ( You must pay the money 
' however the cause go ; for if I gain, you must pay 
( in consequence of the sentence, as being cast in the 

* cause ; and if you gain it, you must pay in pur- 

* suance of our covenant.* ' Nay,' Evathlus retorts, 
1 which way soever the cause is decided, you will 

* have nothing ; for if I prevail, the sentence gives 
< it that nothing is due ; and if I lose, then there 
' is nothing due by the covenant.' It is said that 
the courts unable to decide in favour of either party, 
ordered them to appear a hundred years afterwards 
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to receive judgment." The word is now commonly 
used to express a difficult or doubtful choice ; a vex- 
atious alternative. 

Dio-astro-doxon, s. from b*ia, dta, through or by, aarijp, 
aster, a star, and 5o£a, t&ro, glory. The name given 
to a machine constructed lately by Mr. Lloyd, and 
intended to show the glory of the stars. See Ei- 

DOUUANION. 

Dio-cese, «. See Oixso, p. 23. 
Di-orama, s. See Orama, p. 24. 
Di-phthong, «. See Phthoxgos, p. 27. 

Diploma, «. from ZnrXwjxa, diploma (JmtAoos, diplffis, 
double), a double thing, or that of which there is a 
duplicate. It was originally a letter or writing of a 
sovereign, conferring a title or dignity, or granting 
some privilege, of which a duplicate was kept. These 
instruments were originally written on tables of wax 
folded together, whence their name. The term is 
now restricted to the instrument by which a legalised 
incorporation, as a university or college, confers a 
title or dignity, or a privilege to practise in a learned 
profession. 

Diplomacy is the knowledge of the relations of 
independent states to each other. Diplomatics is the 
science of diplomas, or of ancient literary monuments, 
public documents, &c. Diplomatics is now more 
commonly used to denote that branch of knowledge 
which ought to be possessed by an ambassador to a 
foreign court. The art of diplomatics has been 
cultivated with great assiduity by every country in 
Europe, for many years past. The principal aim of 
the Corps Diplomatique (as the French term ambas* 
sadors) is to discover the movements and intentions 
of their brethren, and to conceal their own. 

Disk, s. from Buncos, disktis, a dish, also a quoit. The 
face of the sun or any planet, such as it appears to u> 
Though each of these bodies is nearly spherical, it 
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appears as a circular plane, and this is the disk. The 
disk of a leaf is the whole surface ; the disk of a 
flower is the central part. The discus of the ancients 
is sometimes called, in English, quoit, but improperly ; 
the game of quoits is a game of skill. [Quoit is 
from the Dutch word cacte, and means something 
which is thrown at a certain object, placed at a great 
distance.] The discus was only a trial of strength, 
as among us is the game of throwing the hammer. 

Dis-syllable, *. See Sullabk, p. 31. 

Di-stich, 5. See Stichos, p. 31. 

Docimasia, s. from ZoKifxaty, cttkimaxo, I try. A custom 
among the ancients, by which every man was obliged 
to give an account of himself and his past life. From 
the same origin is derived the adjective docimastic, 
which is added to the word art, to denote the art of 
examining fossils, in order to ascertain what metals 
they contain. 

Dodeca-gon, s. See Gonia, p. 9. 

Dogma, s. from 807/10, d&gma, an opinion. An esto- 

blished principle. 
Doxo-logy, s. See Doxa, p. 7, and Logos, p. 13. 
Dram, drachm, «. from BpaxM, drachmg, an Attic weight. 

Drama, 8. from 5pa/ia, drama, which signifies a poem 
in which the action is not related but represented. 

Dromedary, s. from fyo/xct?, drdmas, quickly running, 
through the Low Latin dromedarivs. 

Dropsy, s. from tffyeoif/, h-udrOps, dropsy. 

Druid, s. from 8pvs, drus, an oak. A name given to 
the priests among the ancient Britons, because the 
woods were the place of their residence. " But it is 
hard," says a writer in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
" to imagine how the ancient Britons should come 
to speak Greek j and he derives Druid from the old 
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British words, dm, or derw, oak, and hud, incanta- 
tion; which is the most probable supposition. — 
Druo-pcedia is the title of a work relative to the 
Druidical System of Education. [For the meaning 
of "padia," see Encyclopedia.] 

Dryads, *. from $pvs, drva, an oak. A species of female 
deities, supposed to preside over the woods. 

Dynamics, 5. from Swa/us, dunamis, power. That 
part of mechanics which has for its object the action 
of forces on solid bodies, when the result of that 
action is motion. 

Dynamo-meter, * See Metreo, p. 20. 

Dynasty, *. from Swaarrjs, dunastes, government. A 
race or succession of kings in the same line or family. 

Dys-pepsia, *. from Zvs, dus, bad, and it€*t», pgpto, I 
concoct. Bad digestion. 

Dys-pncea, f. from 8vs, dus, bad, and wew, priSo, I 
breathe. A difficulty of breathing. 

E. 

Ecclesiastic, a. from €KK\rjaia, Mcklesia, the church. 
A person dedicated to the ministry. 

Echo, s. from 7)X 0S > ecK6$, a sound. The return of a 
sound. 

Ec-lectic, adj. from e/r, ?&, out of, and Acktos, tek&s, 
collected. One of those philosophers, who, without 
attaching themselves to any particular sect, took from 
any what they judged good. The term is now used 
as the title of a review. 

Ec-lipse, «. from €«, &, out of, and Acwrw, IZipo, I leave. 

The obscuration or darkening of the luminaries of 

heaven. 
Sc4oguc, * See Logos, p. 13. 

1 a 
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Eco-nomy, *. See Nomos, p. 22. 

Ec-stasy, *. from cic, &c, out of. and orcum, ifcuu, a 
standing. An excess of joy. Any passion by which 
the thoughts are absorbed, and in which the mind is 
for a time lost 

Eid-ouranion, *. from ciSos, 2id6s> a form, and ovpavos, 
tiurarits, heaven. The name given to a machine 
lately constructed by Mr. Walker, and intended to 
represent the heavenly bodies. See Dioastuodoxon. 

Elastic, adj. from cAawot, Hauno, I repel. Having the 
disposition to return to the original form after im- 
pulsion. 

Eleemosynary, <uff. from eAcoy, ?#fo, compassion. Be- 
longing to charity. 

Electricity, & It was very anciently observed that am- 
ber possessed the property, when warmed by friction, 
of attracting certain bodies. This property was named 
Electricity, the Greek word for amber being ijAcirrpov, 
e&ktrfa. The term is now very extensively applied, 
not only to the power of attracting light bodies, inhe- 
rent in amber, but to other powers, for an explanation 
of which reference must be had to larger works than 
the present. 

Elegy, s. from fAcyeia, 2l8gfia, a mournful song. 

El-lipsis, s. from cy, hi, in, and Acnru, Kipo, I fail. A 
deficiency. 

E-logy, «. See Eulogy. 

Em-bolism, s. from er, £n, in, and jSctAA*, ballo, I throw. 
The insertion of a day in order to produce regularity, 
as the 29th of February in leap-year. 

Em-bryo, $. from ey, &n, in, and @pvw, bruS, I grow. 
The state of any thing not yet fit for production. 

Em-phasis, s. from w, hi, in, and <paa>, phdo, I speak, 
or from <fxuyu, phairio, I show. A remarkable stress 
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laid on any word or sentence, or peculiai force im- 
pressed by style or pronunciation. The great im- 
portance of emphasi* may be seen by the following 
example : — Will you call on me to-morrow? Yes, 
I shall call* — Will you call on me to-morrow? No, 
but J. shall call on your brotlier. — Will you call on 
me to-morrow 9 No, but I shall call on the following 
day. — Will you call on me to-morrow ? No, but 
my brother will. 

Empiric, 5. from c/jkireipucos, e'ni]£iriko'&, one who makes 
experiments. One who practises the healing art upon 
experience, and not theory. This is the true sense 
in which it was originally applied, in opposition to 
the methodists, who were actuated by some theory or 
other ; but it is now applied, in a very opposite sense, 
to those who deviate from the line of conduct pur- 
sued by scientific and regular practitioners, and vend 
nostrums, or sound their own praise in the public 
papers. [Nostrum is a medicine not yet made public, 
but remaining in some single hand. Nostrum is from 
the Latin word noster, our own.] 

Emporium, $, from ffiiropiop, e'mp6ri6n, a place for 
carrying on commerce. 

Empyrean, $. from cv, en, in, and nvp, pur, fire. The 
highest heaven, where the element of pure fire was 
supposed to exist. 

En-chiridion, «. from cv, en, in, and x c< P> ch&ir, hand. 
A term applied to a small volume, as being easily held 
in the hand. It has the same meaning as the word 
manual, which is from the Latin word manus, a 
hand. 

En-clitic, s. from cv, en, in or upon, and k\ipw, klino, I 
lean. A term applied to particles, which being 
united to words throw back the accent upon the 
foregoing syllable. " When we say, « give me that 
book,' we pronounce the word me as a. part of the 
word give* For « the boy is tall,' we say the boy % * 
toll, thus, is becomes a perfect Enclitic. This is 
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frequent in French, donnez le moi (give it to me), 
est-ce lid (is it he), and particularly in parUje, where 
the last syllable of parte must be accented before the 
Enclitic. In Italian and Spanish the Enclitic is 
joined." (Valpy's Greek Grammar.) There are others 
which " may be called Proclitics, as they incline the 
accent on the following word : thus, in English, the 
article the is pronounced quickly, as if it made part of 
the following word. In poetry it coalesces with it, 
as « Above tti Aonian mount.* " — Valpy. 

En- com i urn, s. from tv, en, in, and jrayiajfo, komazo, I 
celebrate in song. Praise. 

En-cyclo-paedia, «. from ev, en, in, kvk\os, kukl6s, a circle, 
and ircuScxo, paideta, education. A work which treats 
of the whole circle of sciences. 

Endeca-gon, $. See Gonia, p. 9. 

En-demic, w#. See Demos, p. 7. 

En-ergy, «. from €v, en, in, and cpyov, ergfrn, work. 

Peculiar force. 
Enigma, s. from aiviyfta, ainigma. A term applied to 

that which is expressed in an ambiguous manner. 

Enigmatically, {adverb) in asense which is different from 

that which words in their familiar acceptation imply. 

Ennea-gon, s. See Gonia, p. 9. 

Entelechia, eyrcAcxcto, ente&cKeui. The state of a thing 
when complete, perfection, form ; i. e. altos, eW6s, one 
of the three great principles of creation held by 
Aristotle. "Of the secret workings of the spirit, 
entelechia, or soul, we are not conscious."— Haslamt 
Lectures. 

Entomo-logy, s. See Logos, p. 13. 

Enthusiast, *. See Theos, p. 32. 

Ep-hemeris, s. from em, Zpi, upon, and bl^pa, h-emerOf 

a day. An account of daily events. 
Epidemic, atf. See Demos, p. 7. 
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Epi-dermis, *. from cvi, Spi, upon, and Scppa, dtrma, 

the skin. The scarf or outer thin skin. 
Epi-graro, «. See Gramma, p. 9. 
Epi-logue, «. See Logos, p. 1 3. 

Epi-phany, *. from em, epi, upon, and Qaivo, phaind, I 
appear. The commemoration of our Saviour's mani- 
festation to the world by the blazing star, *hich 
conducted the magi to the place where he was. 

Epi-scopal, adj. See Skopeo, p, 28. 

Epistle, «. See Stello, p. SO. 

Ep-is-ode, *. ( eir eurobos, epgisddds) from 6$os, h-ddds, 
a way, a story introduced into another. 

Epi-taph, $. from ewi, #pi, upon, and raQos, taphfo, a 
tomb. An inscription on a tomb. The French 
have a proverb, Mentir comme nne epitaph ; " To lie 
like an epitaph ;" in allusion to the eulogies ordinarily 
contained therein, which are not always rigidly just. 

Epi-thalamium, «. from ctri, £pi, upon, and OaXafios, 
thalamds, a marriage bed. A nuptial song. 

Epi-thet, s. from eiri, tpi, upon, and rtOrifit, tithSmi, I 
place. A word denoting any quality, good or bad, 
in the person or thing to which it is applied. In the 
phrase " Alexander the Great," great is an epithet, 
inasmuch as it designates Alexander in distinction from 
all other persons ; it is an adjective, as it expresses a 
quality in distinction from the noun. Thus the same 
word is an epithet, as it qualifies the sense ; it is an 
adjective as it is a' part of speech. 

Epoch, or Epocha, g. from €iroxi7, tpdchg, signifies a 
resting-place, but applied to a time from which some 
dotes are numbered, and to a period of time dis- 
tinguished by some remarkable event or events. 
" The grand rebellion is an epocha in the History of 
England." 

Ep.ode, 8. See Ode, p. 1 . 
Q3 
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Eu-pyrion, $. from tv, hi, good, and irvp, pur, fire. 
The name given to a newly invented fire-box. 

Erotic, twft*. from cponos, hv&i, genitive of epos, bvs, 
love. Relating to the passion of love, as Erotic 
Poems. 

Ethics, * from rjQos, eth6$. A system of morality. 

Ethnic, aqj. from tBvos, Winds. A pagan. 

Etymon, and Etymo-logy, $. See Logos, p. 13. 

Ev-angelist, s. from tv, hi, good, and a*y7eAA», aggVIM* 
to declare. A name given to the writers of the Four 
Gospels. 

Eucharist, s. from evx a P Mma > hicharistia, thanksgiving. 
The sacrament in which we thankfully commemorate 
the death of Christ. The Lord's Supper. 

Eudio-meter, s. See Metron, p. 20. 

Eu-logy, s. See Logos, p. 1 3. 

Eu-phony, s. (See Phone, p. 27.) — Eu-phonon. "Pin- 
nock's Patent Grand E u phono n is submitted to the 
musical world as an instrument every way entitled to 
their notice and patronage. Its exterior bears a near 
resemblance to the upright grand piano-forte, but its 
interior construction is altogether different. It pro- 
duces the most melodious sounds, and is remarkable 
for its sweetness, power, and continuity of tone, 
while the bold swell of the organ, the full vibration 
of the harp, the dulcet strains of the hautboy and 
flageolet, and the sweet and expressive tones of the 
violin, are happily united. The touch is peculiarly 
light, the articulation distinct, and the player has the 
means of increasing or .diminishing the tone at plea- 
sure; in short, for music requiring a delicacy of 
expression, taste, judgment, and feeling, the Eu- 
phonon has not its equal." 

Eu-thanasia, *. from eus, gus, easy, and SvriOKcc, thrieikcn 
I die. An easy death. 
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Ex-ergue, s. from c£, &r, from or out of, and c/ryoy, ?r- 
g6n, a work. The space between the work and the 
edge of a medal, on which the inscription is usually 
put. 

Ex-odus, s. from €£, £r, from or out of, and olios, 8d8», 
a way. A departure from a place. The second 
book of Moses is so called, because it describes the 
journey of the Israelites out of Egypt. 

Ex-orcise, t*. a. from eg, &r, out of, and opKifa, tirkiuo, I 
abjure. To deliver from the influence of evil spirits 
by religious rites. 

Exotics, s. from ^cotikos, Vxdtiktis, foreign. Plants 
brought from a foreign country, or produced in it. 

F. 

Fantasy, *. from (pamacria, phantasies an appearance. 
Sometliing imaginary, subsisting only in the fancy. 

G. 

Galaxy, s. from 70X0, gakh milk. A stream of light 
in the sky, so called from its white appearance. The 
galaxy or milky way is composed of an infinite num- 
ber of stars. 

Gamut, Gammut, 5. The scale of musical notes. Guy 
of Areszo, who reformed the church music about the 
year 1024, composed a musical scale with these six 
words, ut, re, mi, fa, sol, la. Afterwards he placed 
on the side of these notes, the following seven letters, 
A, B, C, D, E, F, G. And by reason that he placed 
the letter G (called in Greek gamma) on the note 
which he had added to his ancient system, the whole 
scale was therefore denominated, as it is to this day, 
gamid. [Query. Was it not gamma-ut ?] 
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Gastro-raancy, «. See Manteia, p. 19. 

Genesis, ». from y<v*<ris, genesis, a generation. The 
first book of Scripture is so termed, because it treats 
of the production of the world. 

Genea-logy, a. See Logos, p. IS. 

Gene-arch, *. See Archos, p. 5. 

Genethlia-logy, «. See Logos, p. 13. 

Geo-chrono-logy, s. from yq, ge, the earth, and xP 0V0 *s 
chr&rifo, . time. (See Logos, p. IS.) — Geochrono- 
logy of Europe. The title of a map, published by 
Mr. Harris, St. Paul's Church Yard, which exhibits 
at one view the geographical situation of countries, 
and the chronological succession of the sovereign* 
which have governed them. 

Geo-graphy, j. See Graphe, p. 10. 

Geo-logy, s. See Logos, p. 13. 

Geo-metry, 5. See Mktron, p. 20. 

Ge-orgics, *. from 777, ge, the earth, and tpyop, ergl&n, 
work. A poem relating to husbandry. 

.Glossary, *. from yXwatra, glossa, a tongue. A dic- 
tionary explaining obscure or antiquated words. 

Glyph, g. from y\v<pw, glupKo, I scoop out, or hollow. 
A term used in architecture to denote a channel or 
cavity. 

Gnomon, $. from yvcvfjuay, gnomon* The stile or index 
on a sun-dial. 

Grammar, s. from ypappa, gramma, a letter, signifies 
properly " the science of letters," because letters are 
the elements of language and writing. 

Gymnastic, acfj. from yvfivos, gumn&s, naked. A term 
applied to athletic exercises, as leaping, wrestling, 
running, throwing the dart, and others. 

Gymno-sophist, from yvfivos, gumno't, naked, and 
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eodHffrrp, sliphutes, a sophist. A term applied to a 
sect of Indian philosophers who go naked. 
Gynaeco-cracy, 5. See Kratos, p. 13. 

H. 

Hagio-ohafha, *. See Grafho, p. 10. 

Halo, s. from oawj, h-afit, area of a circle. A meteor 
surrounding the moon in the form of a ring. 

Harmony, *. from ap/ioria, /j-armtfnio, an agreement of 
parts.* See Melody. 

Harpy, * from apirajb, A-arpa*5, I snatch away. A 
fabulous kind of bird said to be exceedingly yo- 
racious. 

Hebdomad, * from Mopa, k-2bd6ma, seven. A week. 
Hebdomadal publications are those which are issued 
weekly. 

Hebe, * from r}€rj, h-ebe, youth. The heathen goddess 
of youth. 

Hecatomb, *. from ktcarov, h-2katin, a hundred, and 

/3oi/i, btus, an ox. A sacrifice of a hundred oxen. 
Helio-scope, «. See Skopko, p. 28. 
Hemi-sphere, $. See Sphaira, p. 30. 
Hemi-sticb, u See Stichos, p. 31. 

Hemo-r-rhage, «. from cu/ta, A-atma, blood, and £«•* 

rhSdt I flow. A flowing of blood. 
Hepta-gon, «. See Gowia, p. 9. 



• " It appears that Harmony, as we call it, was un- 
known to the ancients : they used that term as we use 
ample melody, when we speak of it as a thing distin- 
guished from modulated air. The term melody was 
applied to what we call ( Air,' or ' Song."* — Burner 
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Hept-archy, *. See Arche, p. 5. 

Heresy, *. from alpwts, h-airHsit, a wrong opinion. An 

opinion different from that received by the church. 
Hero, 5. from ipws, h-Xros, one that preserves. A man 

eminent for his bravery. 
Hetero-dox, $. See Do*a, p. 7. 
Hetero-geneous, adj. See Gexos, p. 8. 
Hetero-scii, «. See Skia, p. 27. 
Hexa-gon, s. See Gonia, p. 9* 
Hier-archy, s. See Archk, p. 5. 
Hiero-glyphs, s. from Upos, h-&r6s, sacred, and y\v<pw, 

glupko, I carve. The symbolical characters used by 

the ancient Egyptians. 

Hippo-drome, j. from frnroj, h-ipp6s, a horse, and tpopos, 
drforifo, a course. A race-course. 

Homily, s. from 'dfxiXeca, h-timi&o, I liarangue the 
people. A discourse read to a religious congre- 
gation. 

Homo-geneous, adj. Sec Genos, p. 8. 

Hom-onyma, s. Sec Onoma, p. 23. 

Horizon, *. from dpi^Uy h-tirizo, I limit. Tlie line that 
terminates a view. The horizon is distinguished into 
sensible and real : the sensible horizon is the circular 
line which limits the view; the real is that which 
would bound it if it could take in the hemisphere. 

Horo-Jogy, s. See Logos, p. 13. 
Horo-graphy, *. See Graphs, p. 10. 
Horo scopy, *. See Skopeo, p. 28. 

Hyaline, adj. from va\os, k-uatts, glass or crystal. 
Transparent. 

Hybrid, adj. from $6pis, h-ubris, improper. A term 
applied to animals begotten of different species, and 
to plants produced from the mixture of two different 
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species ; these are extremely common, and as produc- 
tive as the simple vegetable. 

Hydra, «. from Map, h-udor, water. A term applied to 
a monstrous kind of water-serpent said to have 
several heads. It is supposed that the Hydra was 
a multitude of serpents that infested the marshes of 
Lerna in Greece. These Hercules is said to have 
extirpated by setting fire to the reeds in which they 
lodged. The word is sometimes applied, as an 
epithet, to that which is productive of a multiplicity 
of evils. Thus, an outrageous mob is figuratively 
termed " a hydra- headed monster." 

Hydr-aulics, $. from v&wp, h-udor, water, and av\os, 
autts, a pipe. The science of conveying water by 
pipes. 

Hydro-meter, s. See Metres, p. 20. 

Hydro- metro- graph, *. See G raphe, p. 10. 

Hydro-statics, «. from v$a>p, h-uddr, water, and ffraruen, 
statikS, the science of weighing. The science which 
treats ofweighingfluids,or of weighing bodies in fluids. 

Hydro-gen, s. See Geno, p. 8. 

Hydro-mancy, s. See Mantkia, p. 19. 

Hydro-phobia, *. from Map, h-udor, water, and (po€os, 
phoMs, fear. The insanity occasioned by the bite 
of a mad dog, the principal symptom of which, in 
general, is a dread of water, or rather an inability to 
swallow liquids ; hence the disease takes its name. 

Hygieine, *. from tyttia, h-uguHa, health. That branch 
of medicine which relates to the preservation of health. 
Hygro-meter, *. See Metreo, p. 20. 
Hygro-scope, $• See Skopko, p. 28. 

Hymn, g. from vpwos, h-urrm6s, a song of adoration to 
some superior being. 

Hyper-bole, from virtp, h-upSr, above, beyond, and 
SaWw, ballo, I throw. A figure in rhetoric by which 
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any thing is increased or decreased beyond the exact 
truth. 

Hyper-myri-orama, «. See Okama, p. 24. 

Hypo-chondria, $. A species of melancholy forraeily 
supposed to arise from disease in the Hypochow dees, 
that is, those parts of the body which lie under the 
false ribs. Hypochondres is formed of into, h-up6, 
under, and x o **pos, cK6ndr6s, a cartilage. 

Hypo-thesis, * from foro, h-upti, under, and &«ns, M&t*. 
a position. A system formed on principles not ab- 
solutely certain. 

I. 

ICHNO-GRAPHT, 5. -See G RAPHE, p. 10. 

Ichthy-o-graphy, s. See Graphs, p. 10. 
Ichthy-o-logy, » See Logos, p. 1 3. 
Ichthy-o-phagi, s. See Phago, p. 2(3. 
Icon-o-clast, s. from tucav, 2ikon, an image, and <cAa», 

kldo, I break. A destroyer of images. 
Icono-graphy, «. See Graphs, p. 10. 
Idea, * from itica, ic&a, the image or resemblance of a 

thing which, though not seen, is conceived by the 

mind. 

Idiom, 5. from tltios, tditis, peculiar. A mode of speak- 
ing peculiar to a language. Thus, " Is Mr. A. at 
home ? " is a phrase conformable to the idiom of the 
English language. If we translate this into French, 
and re-translate the expression into English, we 
should say, " Mr. A. is he at home ? " This would 
be an English phrase, written according to the idiom 
of the French language. 

Ido-later, «. from titicoAov, Zidoltin, an idol, and Karpcia 
latr&a, worship. One who worships idols. 

Jot, or Iota, g. from uvra, iota, the name of the vowel 
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in the Greek alphabet These words are used in a 
figurative sense to designate the least quantity pos- 
sible of any thing. 

Irony, «. from tipweux, ZironZia, a mode of speech in 

which the meaning is quite contrary to the words. 
Iso-chronous, adj. See Chronos, p. 7. 



Kal-iido-scom, j. (See Skopxo, p. 28.) " Musical 
Kaleidoscope. A very curious invention has been 
made in the art of musical composition. Cards are 
prepared, on each of which a bar of an air is arranged 
according to a certain rhythm and key. Four packs 
of these cards marked A, B, C, D, are mingled 
together; and as the cards are drawn and arranged 
before a performer in the order of that series, it will 
be found an original air is obtained. The invention 
may be called Musical Permutation. It has received, 
however, improperly, that of Musical Kaleidoscope. ** 
[Permutation is formed from the Latin word pcrmiOo, 
I change frequently.] 

Kalo-gynomia, * from jroXos, katts, beautiful, and yw% 
gune, woman ; the title of a book relative to Female 
Beauty. 

Keramo-graphic, adj. See Graphs, p. 10. 



Lacoki c, adj. from Aajroma, Lakonia> the name of a coun- 
try in ancient Greece, of which Sparta was the capital. 
The Spartans being taught to think profoundly and 
to express themselves concisely, obtained such a habit 
of answering sharply, and were so remarkable for the 
sharpness of their repartees, that " laconic brevity" 
became a by-word; and the epithet laconic is still 
applied to a sentence that conveys much in a few 
words; such, for example, is that answer returned by 
the Spartans to a long epistle of an enemy, threaten- 

I H 
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tag to destroy them by fire and sword: "if, " that is, 
* do if you can. 1 * Or that epistle of Ctesar to the 
Roman Senate, after conquering Pharnaces, King of 
Pontus, Venit Vidi, Vkii " I came, I saw, I con- 
quered." 
Lemma, *. a thing which is taken. This term denotes 
a previous proposition, laid down in order to clear 
the way for some following demonstration. 

Lexico-grapher, «. See Geafhs, p. 10. 

Litany, $. from Arrainia, liUm&a, supplication. A 
solemn form of supplication to God, in which the 
priest utters some things fit to be prayed for, and the 
people join in the intercession, saying, " We beseech 
thee to hear us, good Lord," &c 

At first Litanies were not fixed to any stated time, 
but were only employed as exigencies required. They 
were observed, in mutation of the Ninevites, with 
ardent supplications and fastings to avert threatening 
judgments of fire, earthquakes, inundations, or hos- 
tile invasions. About 400 years after Christ, litanies 
began to be used in processions, the people walking 
barefoot, and repeating them with great devotion; 
and it is pretended, that by this means several coun- 
tries were preserved from great calamities. The 
days on which these were used were called rogation 
day* : from the Latin word rogo, I beseech. These 
were appointed by councils, until it was decreed that 
they should be used every month throughout the year, 
and thus by degrees they came to be used weekly on 
Wednesdays and Fridays, the ancient stationary days 
for lasting. To these days the rubric * of our church 
has added Sunday, as being the greatest day for as- 
sembling at divine service. 



• Rubric, from the Latin word ruber, red ; directions 
printed in books of law and in prayer-books, are so 
termed, because tbey were originally distinguished by 
being in red ink. 
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Before the last review of the Common Prayer, the 
Litany was a distinct service by itself, and used some- 
time after the morning prayer was over; at present it 
is made one office with the morning service, being or- 
dered to be read after the third collect for grace, in- 
stead of the intercessional prayers in the daily service. 

Litho-graphy, 8. See Graphs, p. 10. 

Litho-mancy, $. See Manteia, p. 19. 

Lit-urgy,*. from \inros t l8itds t public, and cpyor, Krgifn, 
work. Theword denotes all the ceremonies in general 
belonging to divine service. It is used among us to 
signify the " Common Prayer." Liturgies have been 
different at different times, and in different countries. 
The Liturgy of the church of England was com- 
posed in the year 1547. Three years afterwards it 
was reviewed, because some things were contained in 
that Liturgy which showed a compliance with the 
superstition of those times. This was abolished by 
Queen Mary. The Liturgy of Edward VI. was re- 
established with some few alterations in the first year 
of Elizabeth. Some farther alterations were intro- 
duced, by order of King James, in the first year of 
his reign. The book of Common Prayer, so altered, 
remained in force until the fourteenth of Charles II. 
The last review of the Liturgy was in the year 1661. 

Log-arithm, «. See Logos, p. 13. 

Logic, j. is the art of thinking justly, or it may be said 
to be the art of using reason well in our enquiry after 
truth, and the communication of it toothers. The 
word is derived from \oyos, Idgds, a discourse, because 
thinking is only an inward mental discourse, wherein 
the mind converses with itself. 

Logo-griphus, s. See Logos, p. 13. 

Logo-machy, s. See Mac he, p. 18. 

Logo-metrical, adj. See Logos, p. 13. 

Lychno-bite, s. See Bios, p. 6. 

Lychno-mancy, «. See Manteia, p. 19. 
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M. 

Machine, «. in general signifies any thing that serves to 
augment or to regulate moving powers, or it is any 
body destined to produce motion, so as to save either 
time or force. The word comes from /ufxan), methane, 
a machine. In strictness, a Machine is something 
which consists more in art and invention than in the 
strength and solidity of the materials, for which reason 
it is that the inventors of machines are called engineers. 
The word Machine is nearly synonymous with 
engine, a term altogether modern, and bestowed 
chiefly on contrivances for executing work, in which 
much ingenuity and mechanical skill are manifest. 
Indeed, the term engine is limited, by careful writers, 
to machines of considerable magnitude, or of con- 
siderable art and contrivance. Thus we say with 
propriety, a steam engine, and a fire engine ; a copy- 
ing machine, and an electrical machine. 

Macro-cosm, s. See Kosmos, p. IS. 

Mamma, «. Some etymologists derive this word from 
the Greek /^apo, mama, or pafUia, mamma : but it 
appears that " this word, like Papa, is one of those of 
which it is needless to seek the etymology in any 
language, and which is formed by nature in the 
mouth even of infants. In all countries infants begin 
to speak by pronouncing the labial letters (vis. m» b, 
p, f), because they are the most easily pronounced ; 
and the first sounds which we hear from them are, 
ma, pa, em,&c 

" These words, thus dictated by nature, have been 
adopted by fathers and mothers in all countries. 
Dius, for example, in the Hebrew we find em; in 
the Syriac and Arabic, ema; in the Chaldean, knmat 
in Latin and Italian, mamma j in Spanish, mamas 
in the Dutch, mem ; and in German, memme** 

Mano-meter, $. See Mxtkon, p. 20. 
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Manorscope, #. See Skofeo, p. 28. 

Martyr, g. See Maitur, p. 20. 

Mateo-techny, g. See Techke, p. 81. 

Marin-orama, g. See Orama, p. 24. [Markws is a 
Latin word, and signifies belonging to the sea.] 

Mathematics, «. from padrjua, mathema, a science. 
The science which contemplates whatever is capable 
of being numbered or measured. Mathematics is 
commonly distinguished into Speculative and Prac- 
tical, Pure and Mixed. Speculative Mathematics 
simply considers the properties of things j and Prac- 
tical Mathematics applies the knowledge of those 
properties to some uses in life. 

Pure Mathematics is that branch which considers 
quantity abstractedly *, and without any relation to 
matter or bodies, as Arithmetic and Geometry. 
Mixed Mathematics, considers quantity as subsisting 
in ma'.erial being; for instance, length in a pole, 
depth in a river, height in a tower, &c. — PureMathe- 
maiicSf again, either considers quantity as abstract or 
discrete f (these words are synonymous in this sense), 
and so computable, as Arithmetic ; or as concrete \, 

* Abstraction is formed from the Latin words, abs, 
from, and trako, I draw. It is that operation of the 
mind, whereby we separate things naturally existing 
together; and form and consider ideas of things thus 
separated. 

t Discrete is from dis, a particle denoting separation, 
and cerno (of which the participle is cretus^, I consider. 
When we speak of 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, without 
applying them to any thing, they are called discrete, 
or, more usually, abstract numbers; but if we say 3 
men, 8 women, 4 boys, and so on, 2, 3, 4, become 
concrete numbers. 

\ Concrete is from con, with or together, and cerno* 
8ee the preceding note. 

h 3 
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and so measurable, as Geometry. Mixed Mathematics 
is very extensive, and is distinguished by various 
names, according to the different subjects it considers, 
and the different views in which it is taken, sucJt 
as astronomy, geography, optics, hydrostatics, navi* 
gation, &c. 
Mechanics, s. from firixavy, meckarie, a machine. That 
branch of practical mathematics which considers 
motion and moving powers, their nature and laws, 
with their effects in machines. (See Machine.) The 
term is equally applied to the doctrine of the equi- 
librium of powers, more properly called statics (See 
Statics) ; and to that science which treats of the 
generation and communication of motions, which 
constitutes dynamics, or mechanics strictly so called. 
See Dynamics. 

Mega-cosm, s. See Kosmos, p. 13. 

Mela-n-choly, #. from fu\as, mZlas, black, and x oA f> 
ck6te, bile. A species of insanity, supposed to arise 
from a redundancy of bile, which, from disease, 
becomes of a dark colour. 

Melo-dy, «. See Ode, p. 1. 

Melo-drame, s. from /u\os t m&6s> melodious, and opapa, 
drama* (See Drama.) A modern word for a dra- 
matic performance in which songs are intermixed. 

Meniscus, u from nyviaicos, menulMs, a little moon, oi 
rather a half moon. A glass, concave on one side 
and convex on the other ; as a watch-glass. 

Meno-logy, j. See Logos, p. IS. 

Metall-urgy, «. from fxeraWoy, mtlalftn, a metal, and 
•pyov, jfrjrtin, a work. The art of working metals. 
Metallon is said to be formed of meta, after, and aUa% 
ethers ; because metals were not employed in com* 
merce, until after other things had been used as the 
medium of exchange. 
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Meto-morphosh, s. from ftera, mfta, again, and fAopfih 
m&rpke, a form. The change of a person or thing 
Into another form. Most of the ancient metamor- 
phoses include some allegorical meaning, relating 
either to physics or morality. Some authors are of 
opinion, that a great part of the ancient philosophy is 
couched under them. 

Meta-phor, *. from pera, mHa, beyond, and <pcpv, phZro, 
I carry. The application of a word to a uae to which 
in its original import it cannot be put, as " he bridles 
his anger;" " the golden harvest." 

Meta-pbysics, $. from fiera, m&a, beyond, and (pixris, 
phusUt nature. The science which considers beings 
as abstracted from all matter, particularly beings 
purely spiritual, as God, angels, the human soul ; or 
it may be defined, the science of the principles and 
causes of all things existing. Hence it is that mind 

. or intelligence, and especially the Supreme Intelli- 
gence, which is the cause of the universe, and of every 
thing which it contains, is the principal subject of this 
science. 

The word originated with Aristotle, who has termed 
a treatise which chiefly relates to the intellectual 
world, and which is placed after his physics (See 
Physics), Hra ta phusis. So that it may mean 
either something " beyond physics," " or merely an 
appendix to physics," or natural history. 

Met-em-psychosis, j. from pera, mZta, again, c/u, ftn, 
in, and fvxn, psuche, the soul. (See note, p. 17.) 
Transmigration, or the supposed passage of the soul 
from one body to another. Pythagoras and his fol- 
lowers believed that, after death, men's souls passed 
into other bodies, of this or that kind, according to 
the manner of life they had led. If they had been 
vicious, they were imprisoned in the bodies of miser- 
able beasts, there to do penance for several ages, at 
the expiration whereof, they returned afresh to ani- 
\iate men. But if they lived virtuously, some ha\v» 
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pier brute, or even a human creature, was to be their 
lot. Pythagoras is supposed to have borrowed this 
notion from the ancient Brachmans (certain inha- 
bitants of India). The notion still makes the prin- 
cipal foundation of their religion. Many not only 
forbear eating any thing which has life, but even 
refuse to defend themselves from wild beasts. 

Met-eor, #. from pera, m&a, beyond, and acipoa, a&ro, I 
lift up^ A body in the air, of a luminous and trans- 
itory nature. 

Met- hod, *. from fiera, mtta, along or beyond, and 69os f 
k-tictts, a path, literally means a path from one object 
to another. " The first idea of method is a progres- 
sive transition from one step in any course to another, 
and when the word method is used with reference to 
many such transitions in continuity, it necessarily 
implies a principle of unity with jnvgpeman*" — " If 
it be permitted," says Lord Bacon, "to estimate a 
thing by the importance which is peculiar to it, the 
science of method may be considered the key of all 
sciences : in the same manner as the hand is the in- 
strument of instruments, the human intelligence the 
designer of designs, so method ought to be the art of 
arts ; it not only directs the mind but strengthens its 
powers, as the habitual exercise of shooting arrows 
enables us not only to aim at an object with more preci- 
sion, but also to bend the bow itself with more vigour." 
All things in us and about us are a chaos, if me- 
thod be not present, and so long as the mind is en- 
tirely passive, so long as there is an habitual submis- 

* sion of the understanding to mere events and images, 
without any attempt to classify them, so long the 
chaos must continue. There may be transition, but 
there can never be progress ; there may be sensation, 
but not thought, for the total want of method renders 
thinking impracticable. But as soon as the mind 
becomes accustomed to contemplate not things alone, 
but relation of things, there is immediate need of 
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$ path or way of transit from one to the other of 
the things related; — there must be some law of 
agreement or of contrast between them ; there must 
be some mode of comparison ; in short, there must be 
method* 

Met-onymy, «. See Oxoma, p. 23. 

Metre, «. See Mxtron, p. 20. 

Metro-polis, s. from firrrrjp, meter, mother, and woXts, 
p&Ut, a city. The chief city of a country. 

Miasm, #. from fuaiva, miaino, I infect. Those atoms 
or particles which arise from distempered or putrify- 
ing poisonous bodies. 

Micro-cosm, s. See Kosmos, p. 13. 

Micro-scope, *. See Skofeo, p. 28. 

Mimic, *> from pupos, mimtis, an imitator. 

Mis-anthropy, *. See Anthkopos, p. 5. 

Miso-gamist, s. See Gamos, p. 8. 

Miso-gynist, j. from fiureu, misSo, I hate, and yvyq, 
gune, a woman. A woman-hater. 

Mnemonics, s. from nvaojxai, mna&mai, I remember. 
Hie art of improving the memory. " It suffi- 
ciently appears that the principal expedient for assist- 
ing the memory is derived from association ; and of 
this expedient Simonides, Cicero, and Quintilian 
availed themselves in the contrivances which they 
suggested for this purpose. Having fixed upon cer- 
tain symbols of the subjects which they wish to recol- 
lect, they would transfer these symbols to the different 
compartments of a house or public building, or to the 
different parts of the walls of a city or public road* 
and when these compartments, &c. presented them- 
selves to view, or occurred in recollection, they 
would suggest the symbols attached to them, and 
these symbols would revive the remembrance of the 
sentence or subjects to which they appertained : and 
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thus, by means of such compartments or symbols, a 
whole discourse might be committed to memory, and 
recollected when occasion required* 

" Upon these principles was founded the topical 
memory of the ancients ; and from this source, with- 
out doubt, are derived all the various systems of local 
and symbolical memory that have been practised in 
more modern times." 
Monachal, adj. from jxoraxos, m6nacK6h solitary. Be- 
longing to monks. 

Mon-archy, $. See Archk, p. 5. 

Monastic, adj. from fiavalfa m6na%o, I lead a solitary 

life [/twos, m&ri&s, alone, and a{*», axo, I worship]. 
Mon-ody, s. See Akido, p. 1. 
Mono-gamist, #. See Gamos, p. 8. 
Mono-gram, #. See Gramma, p. 9. 
Mono-logue, s. See Logos, p. 13. 
Mono-machy, s. See Machs, p. 18. 
Mono-stich, s. See Stichos, p. 81. 

Mono-poly, s. from povos, m&nAs, alone, and m»Ac«, 
po&5y I sell. The sole power, or an assumption of 
the sole power, of selling any commodity. 

Mono-syllable, *. See Sullabx, p. 31. 

Mono-tony, «. from povos, mM&s, alone, and raros> 
M&h a tone. A want of proper cadency or variation 
in pronunciation. 

Mono-theism, #. See Thsos, p. 32. 

My-opia, #. from fiw, muo, I wink, and of, ops, an 
eye. The state of being near-sighted. 

Myriad, s. from fivpuu f muriat, ten thousand. Pro- 
verbially a very great number. 

Myri-arch, t. See Arc he, p. 5. 

Myri-oraraa, «. See Ohama, p. 24. 
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Mystery, s. from /uwmjpier, mtu&rtt*, something secret, 
impossible, or difficult to be comprehended. Mys- 
tery is primarily used in speaking of certain truths 
revealed in Scripture, into the full understanding of 
which human reason cannot penetrate. 

Mytho-logy, u See Logos, p. 13. 

N. 

Nau-machy, j. See Machx, p. 18. 

Necrology, * See Logos, p. 13* 

Nectar, s. from vcKTap, nZctar, a pleasant liquor, said 
to be drunk by the heathen deities. Their food was 
called ambrosia. See Ambrosia. 

Necro-mancy, t. See Mantua, p. 19. 

Neo-logy, #. See Logos, p. IS. 

Neo-gamist, «. See Gam os, p. 8. 

Neo-phyte, «. from veot, rutts, new, and <f>vw t phuo, I 
grow. A person regenerated. 

Ne-penthe, «. from nj, nS, not, and v§v$os, p&tfNts, 
pain. A kind of potion, which made persons forget 
all their pains and misfortunes. Hie nepenthe men- 
tioned by ancient authors was the juice of a plant 
now unknown. The word is now used, by some of 
our poets, as a figurative expression for any thing 
which affords consolation to the mind. 

Nouse, u from voos, ri86t, or vovs, ntius, the mind, is 
used in familiar language to denote " understanding" 
or M prudence." 

Nomo-graphy, s. See Graphic, p. 10. 

Numismatic, adj. that which has relation to ancient 
medals or coins, from rowapa, n&mism*, a medal or 
piece of money . 
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Nyctal-opia, «. from wktos> nuk&s, genitive of mt£ 9 nv*, 
night and evening, and o\p, Vps, an eye. A defect in 
vision, by which an individual sees little in the day, 
but in the evening sees tolerably. 



Obelisk, s. o&Aireoi, XbZlisffis, a stone, or stones, cut 
in the form of a pyramid. 

Ocean, *. (oceanus, Latin) from the Greek word, wums, 
oieos, swiftly, and vaxa, ndo, I flow; thus, Okeanos 
denotes " the swiftly flowing water," the great sea 

Ochlo-cracy, «. See Kbatos, p. 13. 

Octa-gon, t. See Gonia, p. 9. 

Ode, #. See Axido, p. 1. 

Odont-algia, s. See A loos, p. 4. 

Omega, the last letter in the Greek alphabet, and there- 
fore taken in the Holy Scripture for " the last.** See 
Rtv. i. 8. 

GEco-nomy, «. See Nomos, p. 22. 

(Ecumenical, «. from oiKovfX€viK05, Wctium&niktis, relating 
to the whole world. Universal. 

(Eso-phagus, u See Phago, p. 26. 

Oiko-phobia, u from oucos, tftftfa, dwelling, and <po6ia 
pKSbuu (See Hydrophobia.)—" The English migrate 
as regularly as rooks. Home-sickness is a disease 
which has no existence in a certain state of civilisation 
or of luxury, and instead of it these islanders are sub- 
ject to periodical fits of what I shall beg leave to call 
* OixorHOBiA' — a disorder with which physicians are 
perfectly well acquainted, though it may not yet have 
been catalogued in the nomenclature of nosology * 

Olig-archy, s. See Arc he, p. 5. 

Oneiro-mancy, «. ) 

_ . \ See Manteia, p. 19. 

Oneiro-critica, s. ) 

Ono~logy, Onto-logy, a. See Logos, p. 13. 
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a-poeia, 8. See Onoma, p. 23. 

-graphy, a. See Graphs, p. 10. 

mia, 8. from o<p6a\jxos, ophthalmtis, the eye. An 
imation in the coats of the eye. 

ithy, 8. See Ma nth a no, p. 20. 

t. from o\|/, dps, an eye. Relating to the science 
ion. 

>-graphy, s. See Graphs, p. 10. 

«. from opyayov, drganon, an instrument. The 
given to a particular musical instrument, as 
: the instrument, in preference to all others. As 
iglish we say, 1 am going to Town, that is, the 
i in preference to all others, namely, London. 
iiBLE and Cathedral. 

>-l°gy> *• See Logos, p. 13. 

»-mancy, #. See Mavtsia, p. 19. 

, #. from op<pavos, Vrphaiitis, destitute. A father- 

r motherless child. 

lox, tuft. See Doxa, p. 7. 

jpy, u from opBos, XrtK&s, correct, and ewm, jfpd, 
ak. Correct pronunciation. 

jraphy, u See Graphs, p. 10. 

sm, «. from wrrpaKor, o'stralftn, a fish's shell. A 
ler of passing sentence among the anciently in 
i the note of acquittal or condemnation was 
ed on a shell and thrown into a box. 

a, s. See Aloos, p. 4. 

ugraphy, u See Grapho, p. 10. 

n, adj. — Outinian Society. " Merit and mo- 
are so intimately united, that the world is 

sly aware of the existence of this Institution. 

men is its excellence, that to know that it is, is 

iow that it is good. The Society has its name 
writ (outu), * nobody/ signifying thaX wtak 
I 
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it every body's business is nobody's business. The 

Outinian Lectures are given at No. 10. New Street, 

Spring Gardens." — London Museum* 
Oxy-gen, s. See Gknnao, p. 8. 
Oxy-mel, s. from o£vs, Vxus, sharp, and fu\t, me% 

honey. A mixture of honey and vinegar. 

P. 

Pjbdo-baftism, «. See Baftixo, p. 6. 

Pagan, «. from wayos, pag6s, a village. When Chris- 
tianity became the established religion of the Roman 
empire, the Christians preferred living in towns, 
while unbelievers inhabited the villages: hence til* 
lager, unbeliever, and pagan, were synonymous terms. 

Paido-philean, adj. from waitoQiKca, paidti-phileo, I 
love children. Paido-philean system of education, 
or a system which is the friend of children. 

Palin-drome, s. from xoAtv, palm, again, and tipofws, 
drtim&s, a course. A word or sentence which is the 
same read backwards or forwards : as Madam. 

Palin-ode, *. See Aeldo, p. 1. 

Palladium, #. from rieAAas, Pallas, the goddess of war 
and wisdom. A statue of Pallas or Minerva, said to 
have dropped from heaven ; and the safety of the city 
of Troy was supposed to depend upon the preservation 
of this statue. The word Palladium is now used as 
synonymous with safeguard: thus we say the Habeas 
Corpus Ad is the palladium of our liberties. 

Pan-acea, #. from xoy, pan, all, and oKtoum, akftmai, I 
cure. See the word Alchtmt, in Preliminary 

RXMARKS. 

Pan-diemomura, «. from vat*, pan, all, and fkusumav, 
• daimXn&n, a demon. The great hall or council 
chamber of the fallen angels. 
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Pan-elect, * from to*, pan, all, and otxo/uu, <&ch6mai, 
I contain. A treatise that comprehends the whole 
of any science. 

Pan-demic, adj. See Demos, p. 7. 

Pan-egyric, s» An oration in praise of some person 
or thing. The word is formed of xay, pan, all, and 
aytifw, ag&r$, I assemble ; because panegyrics were 
anciently pronounced in public and solemn assemblies 
of the Greeks, both at their games and religious 
meetings. To make their panegyrics the more 
solemn, the Greeks used to begin with the praise of 
the Deity in whose honour the games, &c, were 
celebrated ; then of the magistrates who presided at 
them ; and, lastly, of the champions who had gained 
the prizes in them. 

Panic, s. is a term used for a needless or ill-grounded 
fright The most rational account of the origin of 
this expression is the following : " Pan was the name 
of a general, who, with a few men, put a numerous 
enemy to the rout, by a noise in a rocky valley, 
favoured by a great number of echoes. This stra- 
tagem making their number appear much greater 
than it really was, the enemy quitted a very com- 
modious encampment and fled. Hence all ill- 
grounded fears have been called panics, or panic 
Jean." — The imaginary Being termed the heathen - 
God Paw waa merely an emblem of universal nature. 
The word pan signifies " all." 

Pan-oply, * from raw, pan, all, and pvAo, opla, armour 
Complete armour. 

Pan-orama, «. (See Orama, p. 24.)— Pan-orama-copia, 
or Picture of Endless Transposition, is another pro- 
fessed improvement upon the Myriorama. Pan, all ; 
copia is a Latin word, and signifies " abundance." 

Pan-theon, * See Theos, p. 82. 

Panto-mime, *. from wavros, panfis, genitive of mar 
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pan, all, and /upas, mimXs, mimicry. A tale exhibited 
only in gesture and dumb show. 
Panto-chrono-meter, «. See Metreo, p. 20. 

Para-ble, *. from irapa, para, side by side, and fiaKku, 
batto, I put. Thus parable means a similitude, or 
thing compared to another; it is usually employed 
to designate a fable or allegorical instruction, founded 
on something real or apparent in nature or history, 
from which a moral is drawn by comparing it with 
something in which the people are more immediately 
concerned. 

Dr. Blair observes, that, "if parables sometimes 
appear obscure, we must remember, that in those 
early times it was universally the mode throughout 
all the Eastern nations, to convey sacred truths under 
mysterious figures and representations." 

Para-chronism, s. See Chronos, p. 7. 

Paraclete, s. from irofoictorro?, paraklefiis, one who con* 
soles or defends; or it may be from irapa, para, 
similar, and KAeiro*, klSiltis, glorious. A term applied 
to the Holy Ghost. See John, xv. 26. 

Para-digm, s. from wapa, para, by the side of, and 
titty/jut, d&igma, that which is shown. An illustration 
by example. 

Paradise, *. from xopaSewos, paradZi&s, a garden. The 
garden of Eden, the inclosure in which the first man 
and woman were placed. Now used to express a 
pleasant place; also, the blissful regions, or heaven. 

Para-dox, s. See Doxa, p. 7. 

Para-graph, j. See Grafhk, p. 10. 

Par-allel, aaj. from wapa, para, by the side of, and 
aXXos, aU&t, another. Extended in the same direction. 

Para-phernalia, «. from irapa, para, in addition to, and 
<t>*pvri, pfOrni, a dower. The goods which a wife 
brought her husband besides her dower, and which 
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were still to remain at her disposal, unless there was 
some provision made to the contrary in the marriage 
contract. 

Para-phrase, «. from irapa, parch near to, similar, and 
<ppaais, phradst a speech. An interpretation according 
to the sense, and not merely according to the words. 

Para-site, s. from vapa, para, with, and atros, tittis, corn, 
was the title given by the Greeks to those who had 
the care of the corn used in religious ceremonies; 
and who had a share of the sacrifice at the altar: 
afterwards it was applied to those who frequented 
the tables of great men, and earned their welcome by 
flattery. Parasite plants are those which grow upon 
others. 

Par-enthesis, $. from irapo, para, between, cr, en, into, 
and Tifrqiu, titKemi, I place ; that is, the act of putting 
between. A sentence so included in another sentence, 
as that it may be taken out without injuring the sense 
of that which incloses it In speaking, parentheses 
are to be pronounced in a different tone; and in 
writing, they are marked thus ( ), to distinguish them 
from the rest of the discourse. 

Parish, s. from vapoucia, par6ikia, the union of neigh- 
bouring houses. Our realm was first divided into 
parishes by Honorius, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
in the year of our Lord 636 : the word has the same 
origin as Parochial. See Oikio, p. 23. 

Par-ody, * See Akido, p. 1. 

Par-onymous, aaj. See Onoha, p. 23. 

Paroxysm, $. from irapo$uayios, partixusmtis, irritation. 
The periodical exacerbation or increase of a disease. 

Paschal, adv. from iratrx*, paseha, a passage. Relating 
to the Jewish passover. It is called Easter, in 
English, from the goddess Eastre, worshipped by the 
Saxons with peculiar ceremonies in the month of 
April. — Pasch-egg, is an egg dyed or Btiined, pre- 
l 3 
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tented to young people about the time of Easter, in 
several parts of the north of England. Such eggs 
are sold very commonly in France during Lent. 

Pathetic, cujj. from wados, jtath&t, feeling, affecting the 

feelings. 
Patho-gnomy, *. See Pathos, p. 26. 
Patri-arch, *. See Archos, p. 5. 

Patriot, t. from iraT/wwnjs, patriots, a lover of his 
country. 

Patr-onymic, atf. See Onoma, p. 24. 

Ped-agogue, t. See Ago, p. 4. 

Pedo-meter, *. from wobos, ptidtis, gen. of rcovs, ji6us, + 
foot, and fitTpov, m%tr6n, a measure. An instrument 
in the form of a watch, consisting of various wheels 
with teeth catching in one another, which, by means 
of a chain or string fastened to a man's foot, or to the 
wheel of a chariot, advances a notch each step, or each 
revolution of the wheel ; so that the number being 
marked on the edge of each wheel, one may number 
the paces, or measure the exact distance from one 
place to another. 

Racing Pedometer. " An instrument has lately 
been invented in France which precisely marks the 
time that not only the winning, but every other horse 
takes in running the course, even if there should be 
SO of them, and the interval between each only a 
quarter of a second. The ' Jury of the Races,' at 
Paris, have expressed their full approbation of the 
instrument." — Annals of Philosophy, No. xi. 

Pego-mancy, & See Manteia, p. 19. 

Penta-gon, s. See Gomia, p. 9. 

Penta-teuch, s. from treire, p&nt& t five, and rcvxos, 
tiuchds, a volume. The five books of Moses. 

Pentecost, s. from vevrviKocrros, pentekdsttis, fiftieth. A 
feast among the Jews, so called because it was cele- 
brated fifty days after the Passover. 
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Peri-cranium, *. from irtpi, pen, about, and Kpavtov, 
kran&n, the skull. The membrane that covers the 
skulL 

Peri-od, $. from *tf*,pen, about, and olios, h-td&t, a way. 
The term period is variously employed, but still pre- 
serving the primitive acceptation of a way about, a 
circuit. Thus a period is said to be " a round of 
words, which renders the sense complete," or a 
M course of events." Time, included within any 
given points, is termed a period. Thus the period 
of day, or of night, is the space of time comprehended 
between the rising and setting, or the setting and 
rising of the sun. The period of a year comprehends 
the space which the earth requires for its annual 
revolution. So in an extended and moral applica- 
tion, we have stated periods in our life. 

Peri-oeci, * See Oikko, p. 23. 

Peri-osteum, j. from v*pt,peri, about, and oortov, <6st#6n, 
a bone. The membrane that covers the bones. 

Peri-patetic, adj. from xc/x, phi, about, and ware*, 
pat25, 1 walk. A sect of philosophers were so named, 
because they discoursed while walking. 

Peri-phery, *. from mpt, peri, about, and </>«fw, phero, I 
carry. The circumference of a circle. 

Peri-phrase, #. from wept, peri, about, and Qpams, phrasis, 
a speech. A circumlocution, or use of many words 
to express the sense of one. 

Peri-purist, *. from mpt, peri, around, and vvp, pur, fire. 
A name given to a newly invented cooking apparatus. 

Peri-scii, s. See Sua, p. 27. 

Peristrephic Panorama. See Orama, p. 24. 

Phantom, or Phantasm, *. from ^curaoyta, pkantasma, 
an appearance. Something appearing only to the 
imagination. — Phantasmagoria (cryopa, agora, an 
assemblage) ; a term applied to an instrument or 
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apparatus, by means of which the appearance of per- 
sons and things is produced. - 
Phenomenon, *. from ipeuvoficu, phawDhua, I appear. 
A striking or peculiar appearance in the works of 
nature. 

Phil-anthropy, * See Anthropos, p. 5. 

Phil-harmonic, adj. A title lately adopted by a Mu- 
sical Society : it is formed of <pi\os, phifts, lover of, 
and harmonia* See Harmony. 

Philo-logy, u See Logos, p. IS. 

Philo-math, «. See Manthano, p. 20. 

Philo-sopher, *. from <pi\os, pktftis, a lover or admirer, 
and cofia, stphia, wisdom. Cicero ascribes the form- 
ation of the term to Pythagoras, and gives the follow- 
ing account of the manner in which it was introduced. 
— " It happened while this great man was at Phlius, 
that Leon the chief of the Phliusians, was exceed- 
ingly charmed with the ingenuity and eloquence with 
which he discoursed upon various topics, and asked 
him in what art he principally excelled ; to which 
Pythagoras replied, that he did not profess himself 
master of any art, but that he was a * philosopher.' 
Leon, struck with the novelty of the term, asked 
Pythagoras who were philosophers, and in what they 
differed from other men. Pythagoras replied, that, 
as in the public games, while some are contending 
for glory, and others are buying and selling in pur- 
suit of gain, there is always a third class of persons 
who attend merely as spectators ; so in human life, 
amidst the various characters of men, there is a select 
number of those, who, despising all other pursuits, 
assiduously apply themselves to the study of nature, 
and to the search after wisdom : * These,' added Py- 
thagoras, * are the persons whom I call pliMosophen? 
" This appellation, thus assumed merely through 
modesty, to intimate that even they who have made 
the greatest advances in knowledge, are rather to be 
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considered as * lovers of wisdom,' than as * wise 
men,' soon lost its original meaning, and was borne 
with as much haughtiness and vanity, as if it had im- 
plied an exclusive right to the possession of wisdom." 
The sects of philosophers are very numerous ; and 
their dogmata, or tenets, very contradictory. — By 
Philosophy, we mean the knowledge of the reasons 
of things; in opposition to History, which is the 
bare knowledge of facts ; or to Mathematics, which 
is the knowledge of the quantity of things, or their 
measures. 

Phos-phorus, s. from (poos, phos, a light, and <p*pv, pkerb\ 
I carry. A chemical substance which takes fire on 
exposure to the air. A name given to the morn- 
ing star. 

Phraseo-logy, *. See Logos, p. 13. 

Phreno-logy, *. See Logos, p. 13. 

Physic, j. from tpxxrts, phusis, nature. Physics, some- 
times called natural philosophy, is the science which 
treats of natural bodies, their phenomena, causes, and 
effects. The immediate and proper objects of Physics 
are body, space, and motion. Mr. Locke would 
likewise have God, angels, and spirits, comprehended 
under Physics ; but these are more usually referred 
to Metaphysics. — Physician* A name first applied 
to one who studied the phenomena of nature, and 
afterwards to one who studied the art of curing 
diseases. The French use the term physicien, for that 
which, in English, is called a natural philosopher, and 
midec&n, for a physician. The word physic is now 
used as synonymous with medicine* Physico-Theo- 
togy is Theology as enforced and illustrated by Na- 
tural Philosophy. " The object of this compendium 
of Physico-Theology" says the author of Time's 
Telescope, 1822, " is to show that the Book of Na- 
ture is only to be studied to advantage by the aid of 
parallel passages in the Book of Revelation." Sea 
Theoloot. 
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Physio-gnomy, «. from (pvais, phusis, nature, a 
yunuricw, gvnoskdy I know. This term is usually ei 
ployed to designate the science or knowledge of t 
corresponding analogy between the conformation 
the features and the ruling passions of the Mir 
Lavater says, " Physiognomy, opposed to I 
thognomy, is the knowledge of the signs of t 
powers and inclinations of men. Pathognomy is t 
knowledge of the signs of the passions. Physiognon 
therefore, teaches the knowledge of characters at re 
and pathognomy of characters in motion. The fonr 
shows what man is in general; the latter what 
becomes at particular moments." 

Pirate, *. from ireipcrrrjs, p&irates, one that robs on 1 
sea. The term Piracy is also applied to literary thef 

Plague, $, from irXyyi), plege, a stroke. A very cc 
tagious and destructive disease. Any thing m< 
than commonly troublesome, as we say, The plagi 
of Egypt 

Planet, *. from vXcwaofiai, planatimaij I wander. Th< 
heavenly bodies that move round the sun. "\ 
number the earth among the primary planets, I 
cause we know that it moves round the sun; a 
the moon is accounted among the secondary plane 
or satellites of the primary, since she moves rou 
the earth. 

Plani-sphere, & See Sfhaira, p. 30. 

Pleonasm, *. from irAcwagto, pl$6nazo, I abound, 
mode of speech in which more words are used th 
what are necessary. 

Pneumatics, *. from wcv/ta, priifuma, «"*• That p 
of natural philosophy which treats of the mechanic 
properties of air, and the different elastic fluids. 

Pneumato-logy, *. See Logos, p. IS. 

Poet, t. from *ot€w, pWo, I do or make. The autl 
of a fiction ; poems being for the most part works 
fiction. 
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Polemic, eu$. from woXcpos, pV&mtis, war. Belonging 
to controversy. 

Poly-gamy, s. See Gamos, p. 8. 

Pofy-glot, *. from vo\vs, p6lus, many, and yTuxraa, 
glossa, or ykorrra, gtotta, a tongue. Written in many 
languages. 

Poly-mathy, *. See Manthano, p. 20. 

Poly-nesia, «. from vo\us y p6lus> and yipus, netts, an 
island. A designation in geography applied to the 
numerous islands in the Pacific Ocean. 

Poly-pus, #. from wohus, p6lus, many, and *ov$,p6us, a 
foot. An animal with many feet. 

Poly-phonous, 8.fromvo\vs,ptilus> many, and$«n},/>Aaji*, 
a sound. A name applied to a trumpet lately invented. 

Poly-syllable, s. See Sullabe, p. SI. 

Poly-technic, s. See Tjcchme, p. SI. 

Poly-theism, $. See Thkos, p. 32. 

Fraelia-graphy, t. from praKa, the plural of pr&hum, 
the Latin word for battle. (See Grapho, p. 10.) A 
term applied to a map of England (published by 
Mr. Harris, St Paul's Church-yard), having a notice 
of all the battle* fought in the kingdom. 

Pragmatic, adfj. from icpaypa, pragma, business. Im- 
pertinently busy. Pragmatic sanction, in civil law, 
is a rescript or answer of the sovereign, delivered by 
advice of his council, to some college, or body of 
people, upon consulting him on some case of their 
community. The pragmatic sanction, of which fre- 
quent mention is made in the history of England, is 
the term applied to a settlement of Charles VI., 
Emperor of Germany, who, in the year 1722, having 
no sons, settled his hereditary dominions on his eldest 
daughter, the Archduchess Maria Theresa, which was 
confirmed by the diet of the empire, and guaranteed 
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by Great Britain, France, and most of the powers of 
Europe. 

Presbyter, * from wp&rSvrepos, pr&butifris, old. An 
elder, one of the second order of ecclesiastics among 
the first Christians, bishops being the highest order, 
and deacons the lowest. 

Problem, #. from lrpoSKtifta, prtMema, which is formed 
of wpo, pr6 9 before, jSoAAw, ballo, I place. A problem, 
in logic, is a proposition that neither appears absolutely 
true nor false; but which is probable on both sides, 
and may be asserted either in the negative or affirm- 
ative, with equal evidence. Thus, that the moon and 
the planets are inhabited by animals in some respects 
like ourselves, is a problem ; that the fixed stars are 
also suns, and each the centre of a separate system of 
planets and comets, is a problem. 

A problem^ in geometry, is a proposition given to 
be demonstrated, in which something is required to be 
done ; and what is done to be proved to be the thing 
required. See Theorem. 

Pro-chronism, * See Cheonos, p. 7. 

Pro-gnostic, $. from rpo, pr6, before, and ytyvwicc*, 
gigriosko, I know. A prediction or knowledge be- 
forehand. 

Pro-gramme, *. See Gramma, p. 9- 

Prolegomena, from wpoKeyu, pr6Ego, I preface, or speak 
before, is a term applied to certain preparatory 
observations, or discourses, prefixed to a book, con- 
taining something necessary for the reader to be 
apprised of, to enable him the better to understand 
the book. 

Prolepsis, from -KpoXTjtyis, pr6tepsis t anticipation, a term 
applied to a previous and concise view of a subject^ 
or an anticipation of objections. 

Pro-logiie, * See Logos, p. 13. 
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Fro-pfaecy, j. from *po, prt, before, and fryu, p/Umi, I 
speak. A prediction or foretelling. 

Pro-phylactics, * from */x>> pr6, before, and fukfunrm, 
phulatso, I defend. Any means made use of to 
preserve health. 

Pros-ody, * See Akido, p. 1. 

Prosopo-poeia, *. from vpocwop, prttopXn, a person, 
and vouvypo&o, I make. A personification. 

Proto-col, t. from icpcoros, profits, the first, and iroAAa, 
tftia, glue. Thus protocol means the writing that is 
glued the first ; because, among the ancients, writings 
were glued together. Protocol is now used to 
express a writing which is at first briefly noted, and 
afterwards amended and further enlarged. A rough 
draft 

Proto-martyr, *. See Martur, p. 20. 

Proto-type, * See Turos, p. S3. 

Psalm, * from ^aAAco, psallo, I sing. A sacred song. 

Psalm-ody, * See Akido, p. 1. 

Pseudo-apostle, * See Stkllo, p. 30* 

Pseudo~dox, $. See Doxa, p. 7. 

Pseudo-martyr, t. See Martur, p. 20. 

Pseudo-prophet, j. from ifrcv&p, pshtdH, false, and 
irpo<prrrris, prbphetes, a prophet. A false prophet. See 
Pkophxct. 

Psycho-logy, «. See Logos, p. 1 3. 

Psycho-mancy, *. See Manteia, p. 19. 

Pyramid, s. from rvp, pur, fire ; which always ascends 
in a conical form. A pillar ending in a point. 

Pyro-meter, «. See Metron, p. 20. 

Pyro-technic, adj. See Techne, p. 31. 

*yro pneumatic, s. from irvp, pur, fire, and m»tvv*» 
pniuma, air, the name given to a lamp, lately "uweoteA. 
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by Mr. Garden, an eminent chemist in Oxford Street, 
for producing instantaneous light by the action of 
inflammable air upon a metallic substance. 

R. 

Rhaps-odist, *. See Aeido, p. 1. 

Rhetoric, *. from farup, rhetor, a declaimer. The art 
of speaking with eloquence and persuasion. 

Rheum, «. from £«*, rhXS, I flow. The technical term 
for a disease usually called a cold. 

Rhyme, & Rhyme was, in the first edition, on the 
authority of the sixth edition of Dr. Johnson's ' 
Dictionary, said to be derived from the Greek word 
frvOfios, rhuthm&s, a rule ; but the writer has since 
found the following remark on the subject : " Rhyme 
and Rhythm are two distinct things ; the latter only 
is derived from f>v0jJLOS, rhuthm&s, which signifies the 
proportion which the parts of motion bear to each 
other. Rhythm, as applied to poetry, denotes the 
measure of the feet, or the number and combination 
of long and short syllables. Rhyme is from the 
Gothic ryma, or rim, and signifies properly the 
correspondence of the last sound of one verse to the 
last sound of the next" [Afoot (so called from the 
ancient custom of beating time by the foot) is a part 
of a verse, and consists of two or more syllables. ] See 
page SI. 

S. 

San-hidrim, *. from <rw, tun, with, and ktpa, h-Mra, a 

seat. The supreme council among the Jews. 
Sarco-phagus, * See Phago, p. 26. 

Scheme, & from oywa, schema, a form or appearance. 
A combination of various things into one view. 

Schism, t, from rxw/to, schitma, a division. The word 
is chiefly used in speaking of separations happening 
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through diversity of opinions among people of the 
Mine religion and faith. Thus the Romanists bestow 
the name of English schism on the reformation of 
religion in this kingdom. Those of the church of 
England again apply the term schism to the separa- 
tion of the Nonconformists; vi*. the Presbyterians, 
Independents, and Baptists, who contend for a farther 
reformation. 

School, t. <rxp\% scK6le t ease, leisure, freedom from 
labour: " a school, u e. a. place or building where 
persons, being at leisure from bodily labour and 
business, attend to the improvement of the mind. 
The word occurs in Acts xix. 9. The Greek writers 
in like manner use this word for the Schools of the 
Philosophers." — Parkhurst. 

Sidero-graphy, $. from <n5ijpos, sider&s, iron, or steel. 
(See Grapho, p. 10.) Engraving on steel. 

Simony, * The act of buying or selling a church pre- 
ferment, so termed from Simon the Sorcerer, who 
wished to buy of St. Peter the gift of conferring the 
Holy Ghost See Acts, viii. 18. 

Skeptic, * from ffKtwro/uu, sJ&pttmai, I look round 
about. One who doubts or pretends to doubt of 
every thing. 

Solecism, * from ffoXoueurpot , sW&ikismo's, an impropriety 
in language. A barba&ism may be in one word, a 
solecism must be in more. The Sou, a people of 
Greece, lost the purity of their ancient tongue, and 
became ridiculous to the Athenians for their impro- 
prieties of speech: hence originated the expression. 
The termination ismo* marks " imitation." 

Sophist, «. from vofos, stphts, wise, or ffoQumis, sUphis&s, 
an impostor or deceiver. A person who frames 
sophisms; that is, subtile arguments, with design to 
deceive those he would persuade or convince. 

The term sophist, which is now reproachful, was 
anciently honourable ; it signified a rhetor, or professor 
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of eloquence, and was applied indifferently to all 
who excelled in any art or science ; whether divines, 
poets, physicians, lawyers, orators, or musicians. 
However, as rhetoricians often employed their art 
rather to vindicate what was false and unjust than to 
• support truth and virtue, their conduct brought dis- 
credit both upon themselves and their professions; 
and therefore the name Sophist has been more 
generally used in an ill sense, to signify one skilled 
rather in the art of cavilling than qualified to speak 
well and accurately upon any subject. 

A sophism is an argument which, with some subtilty, 
carries much appearance of truth, but little solidity, 
and only invented to amuse and embarrass the person 
to whom it is addressed ; as, " Tou have every thing 
you have not lost; you have not lost horns, therefore 
you have horns.*' See Philosophy. 

Span, *. from <nro», span, I draw or extend. " Span- 
new, properly of cloth just extended on the rack and 
smoothed. Spick-and-span-new, just taken from the 
spicks, or spikes.'* — Nugent. 

Spasm, «. from <nraoo, spao, I draw. A sudden and 
violent contraction of any part. 

Statics, «. from ararucos, statists, having the power of 
remaining still, or in a state of equilibrium. That 
branch of mechanics which treats of the doctrine of 
forces considered as they balance each other in a state 
of rest. (See Dynamics and Mechanics.) Such is 
the strict meaning of the term Statics. The general 
definition of it is, the science which considers the 
weight of bodies ; the science of weighing. 

Statistics, *. A term of very recent adoption, which is 
intended to express a comprehensive view of the va- 
rious particulars constituting the natural and political 
strength and resources of a country. ' It is derive** 
from the same source as statics. See Statics. 

Steno-graphy, *. See Graphb, p. 10. 

Stentorian, aaj. from Stentor, the name of a herald whose 
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voice was said to be as loud as that of fifty men. A 
person who talks very loud is said to have stentorian 
lungs. 

Stereo-type, *. See Turos, p. SB. 

Stigma, * This term offers an example of the various 
uses to which words are applied, and which neverthe- 
less preserve their primitive signification. 

L If we seek for stigma in an English dictionary, 
we find " a brand, a mark with a hot iron, a mark of 
infamy ;** — " it is unjust to attach a stigma to a whole 
body of men for the speculative views of some one 
among them;** — "the cross which our Saviour's 
enemies thought was to stigmatize him with infamy, 
became the ensign of his renown." (Blair.) — [Stig- 
matize. The ancients were accustomed to punish 
their slaves by applying a red-hot iron, marked with 
certain letters, to their foreheads. The word is now 
used figuratively, and means to brand or mark with 
some token of infamy. Among some nations, how- 
ever, stigmatizing was considered as a distinguished 
mark of honour and nobility, and such is still the 
case with many of the inhabitants of the islands in 
the South Sea,] 

II. If we seek in a Latin dictionary, we find stigma, 
genitive sUgmatis, a mark or brand on the forehead, 
reproach, infamy. 

III. If in a dictionary of Medical terms, we find 
stigma, * small red speck in the skin, occasioning no 
elevation of the cuticle. 

IV. If we seek the meaning of stigma in a Glos- 
sary of Botanic Terms, we find, " The stigma, or 
summit, is the upper part of the pistil. The pistil is 
an organ in the centre of the flower, which adheres to 
the fruit, and is destined for the reception of the pol- 
len. The pistil is denominated the female part of the 
flower: it consists of three parts ; 1st, ihe germen, or 
seed-bud, which is the lowest part ; ?d, the style or 
shaft, which is the part that stands upon the germen, 

k 3 
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and supports the 3d part, t. e* the stigma*" — *» In 
most flowers the stigma is single ; in some there are 
two stigmata*" {Bingley.) — " For the preparation of 
saffron (which word is derived from the Arabic Sapha- 
ran), the flowers are gathered early in the morning, 
just as they are about to blow ; they are then spread 
upon a table, and the stigmas, with a proportion of 
the style, carefully picked out of the flower, which 
is thrown away as useless. The stigmas are then 
dried on a portable kiln, of a peculiar construction.'* 
(Thomson*) 

V. The term Stigmata is also applied to the aper- 
tures in different parts of the bodies of insects, which 
serve for the office of respiration. 

VI. If we refer to a Greek Lexicon, we find 
" <mgo>, stizo, I prick, stamp, or imprint* a mark, dis- 
tinguish by points, draw in miniature; metaphori- 
cally, prick or bite a person, slander or asperse him. 
'Xrvyyuat, stigma, a mark or spot imprinted upon any 
thing." (Nugent 's Primitives of the Greek Tongue.) 

Thus it appears, from the last research, that stigma 
meant, in the original, simply a mark, and was sub- 
sequently applied to a mark made by a hot iron ; and 
also to the upper part of the pistil, as being the most 
marked* 

Stoics, j. A sect of ancient Philosophers, the followers 
of Zeno ; thus called from oroa, stba, a portico, be- 
cause Zeno used to teach under a portico. The 
Stoics led a very austere life, and affected an indif- 
ference to all things. One of their doctrines was, 
that pain is no real evil; but that a wise man is 
happy in the midst of the severest torture. Hence, 
we sometimes hear it said, " he bore the pain like a 
Stoic;" or " with stoical fortitude." 

Stole, t. from trro\% stole, a long robe. The Groom 
or tbs Stole is the eldest lord of his Majesty's bed' 
chamber, whose office and honour it is to present and 
put on his Majesty's first garment every morning t 
this is usually done by proxy. 
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Stratagem, j. from erparayjifJLa, stratagema, cunning in 
war. The word stratagem has now a much more 
extended application. " Stratagem is a display of 
art in plotting and contriving, a distinguished mode 
of obtaining an end." (Crabb.) — " One of the most 
successful stratagems whereby Mahomet became for- 
midable, was the assurance that impostor gave his 
votaries, that whoever was slain in battle should be 
immediately conveyed to that luxurious paradise his 
fancy had invented." (Steele.) 

Strophe, *. (See Ode.) The Odk originally had but 
one Strophe or Stanza, but was at last divided into 
three parts ; the Strophe (orpcjw, strepho, I turn) ; 
the Anti-strophe (anti, in opposition to) ; and Epode. 
(See Epode, p. 1.) The priests went round the 
altar singing; and the portion they sang on their 
first approach to the left, they called Strophe, or 
" turning to ; " the portion which they sang as they 
returned to the right, they denominated Anti-strophe, 
or " turning in a contrary direction/* At last, stand- 
ing still before the altar, they sang the rest, which 
they called the Epode. 

Styptics, from <rrwrr», stupto, I astringe. A medicine 
to stop blood. 

Surgeon, *. See Chirurgy. 

Syco-phant, *. from ovkov, sul&n, a fig, and <paivw t 
phamo, I shew. First used to designate one who 
informed against those who exported fig-trees con- 
trary to law, and afterwards applied to a mean in- 
sinuating fellow. A parasite or flatterer. 

Syllable, * See Sullabb, p. SI. 

Syl-labus, & from ffv\, sul (for <rvr, sun), with, and 

Aaptow, lambano, I take. The abstracts or heads 

of a discourse. 
SyJ-logism, *. See Logos, p. 13. 
Sym-bol, *. from avfi, sum (for <rw, sun), together, and 

HdWtv, balto, I throw. A term applied to that which 
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comprehends in its figure a representation of some- 
thing else. The French term the Apostles' Creed (that 
which we usually call " The Belief**) " La Symbol*," 
because it is a collection and abridgment of their faith. 

Sym-metry, * See Mktron, p. 20. 

Sym-pathy, * See Pathos, p. 26. 

Sym-phony, * See Phone, p. 26. 

Sym-ptom, * from ov/i, sum (for ow, sun), together, 
and ht«/ao, ptoma, a fall. Something which happens 
concurrently with something else, not as the original 
cause, nor as the necessary or constant effect. 

Syn-agogue, *. See Ago, p. 4. 

Syn-chronism, s. Chkonos, p. 7. 

Syn-dic, * from <rw, sun, with, and Hucri, dUce, justice. 
A person deputed to act on behalf of a corporation 
or community. 

Synod, «. from cvro&os, sun&dtis, an assembly called for 
consultation : used particularly of ecclesiastics. We 
speak of a provincial synod and a general council* 
Sunodos (from <rw, sun, together, and dtos, k-od&s, a 
way or journey) is, literally, a meeting of those who 
are travelling in the same path. This has figuratively 
been understood of the Christian pastors. 

Syn-onymy, *. See Onoma, p. 23. 

Syn-opsis, «. from aw, sun, with, and o^, ops, a view 
A general view, all the parts being brought into one 
view. 

Syn-tax, * from aw, sun, together, and twrttm, tasso, I 
put in order. That part of grammar which teaches 
the construction of words in a sentence. 

Syn-thesis, * from <rw, sun, together, and ri&yu, tithbni, 
I put. The act of joining, the contrary to analysis. 

Sy-stem, j. from avy, sun, with, and umy/uf, istemi, I 
stand, signifies that which is put together so as to 
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form a whole. " System is an arrangement of many 
■ingle or individual objects according to some given 
rule, so as to make them coalesce. Method is the 
manner of this arrangement, or the principle upon 
which this arrangement takes place." — Crabb. 

Sy-stole, s. from <rvy, sun, together, and <rreAA«, stittlo, 
I draw. A contraction, the contrary to diastole. 



Tacht-didaxy, s. from raxys, tachus, short, and 8t8a;p} t 
didachS, instruction. In the 15th No. of the London 
Magazine, the Editors remark, " We have invented 
this term, in order to designate one of the most 
wonderful inventions, even in this age of invention 
and discovery. A German, of the name of Kastner, 
has written two works that may justly be called a 
short cut to the learned languages. One of these is 
the art of learning Greek in two months ! the other, 
that of learning to read and to understand Hebrew 
in four weeks ! ! " 

Tachy-graphy, #. See Grafhz, p. 10. 

Tactics, #. from tcuctucos, taktikos, skilled in putting in 
order (the adjective formed from the substantive, to£«, 
taxis, order). Hie art of disposing forces in form of 
battle, and of performing the military or naval motions 
and evolutions, — " The Logic of the Sciences*' 
means the art of directing them : " Tactics of the 
Sciences" means the method to be pursued for pro- 
moting their advancement. 

Tauto-logy, #. See Logos, p. 13. 

Taxi-dermy, s. from to£ij, tans, arrangement, and 
Beppa, d2rmay skin. The title of a book, lately pub- 
lished, on the best manner of arranging and preserv- 
ing the skins of animals. 

Technical, a<#. See Technk, p. SI. 

Tele-graph, j. See Graphs, p. 10. 
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Tele-scope, *. See Skopeo, p. 28. 

Tatr-arch, s. See Arche, p. 5. 

Tetra-gon, s. See Gonia, p. 9. 

Thauma-trope, from bavpa, thauma, wonder, and iptf* 
trifpho, I turn, a wonder-turner. Toys which perform 
wonders by turning round. This philosophical toy 
is founded on the optical principle, that an impres- 
sion made on the retina of the eye lasts for a short 
interval after the object which produced it has been 
withdrawn. During the rapid whirling of a card the 
figures on each of its sides are presented with such 
quick transition that they both appear at the same 
moment, and thus occasion a very striking and 
magical effect. 

The-anthropos, s. See Anthrofos, p. 5. 

Theatre, s. from bcarpov, theatron (formed from dca, 
thea, a sight or spectacle). A public edifice for the 
exhibition of scenic spectacles. 

Theism, «. See Theos, p. 31. 

Theme, s. from &cpa, theme, the subject upon which 
any one writes or speaks. 

Theo-cracy, s. See Kratos, p. IS, and Theos, p. 32. 

Theo-logy, s. See Theos, p. 32, and Logos, p. 13. 

Theorem, s. from dewpty/Mt, ttiftrema, a position proposed 
to be demonstrated. Theorem stands contradistin- 
guished from problem, which denotes something to be 
done or constructed ; as theorem proposes something 
to be proved or demonstrated. A theorem terminates 
in theory, and considers the properties of things al- 
ready made or done. See Problem. 

Theory, s. from buipta, theoria, a speculation. A plan 
or system yet subsisting only in the mind. A doc- 
trine which terminates in the sole speculation or con- 
sideration of its object, without any view to the practice 
or application of it. To be learned in an art, &c» 
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the theory suffices ; to be master of it, both the theoiy 
and the practice of it are required. Machines, many 
times, promise very well in the theory, yet fail in the 
practice. The sciences are ordinarily divided into 
theoretical, as theology, philosophy, &c ; and practical, 
as medicine, law, &c 

Thermo-meter, *. See Mrrov, p. 20. 

Thesis, #. from Scots, thhu, a position, formed from 
rtthjfu, titkemi, I put or lay down. A general pro- 
position, which a person advances and offers to 
maintain. The maintaining a thesis is a great part 
of the exercise which a student has to undergo for a 
degree. 

Tomb, «. from rvftSos, tumbos, a hollow space, also a 
place in which the dead are enclosed. 

Tone, i. from rovos, Mrifts (retro, tZirio, I stretch), the 
power of extension and contraction. Tone is used 
variously, yet preserving its original signification: 
thus we say, " the tone of the stomach," " the organ 
is so formed as to send forth the most solemn tones, 1 * 
" a sheep will cry for its lost young in a tone of 
distress." 

Topic, j. The art of finding arguments was termed 
t&pike, by the Greeks. Hence, we use the word topic 
for the subject chosen for the purpose of amplification 
or proof. Topical remedies are what are otherwise 
called external remedies. The term topical is from 
rovos, ftp6$, a place. 

Topo-grapoy, #, See Graphs, p. 10. 

Trag~edy, in its original, was- only a hymn sung in 
honour of Bacchus by several persons, who, together, 
made a chorus of music, with dances and instruments. 
A goat was the sacrifice offered to that heathen god ; 
and from rpayos, tracts, a goat, and atfij, ode, was 
formed the appellation tragedy. The word is now 
applied to a dramatic poem, representing some signal 
action performed by illustrious persons, and which has 
generally a fatal issue or end. 
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Dr. Blair says, <* A Greek Tragedy is the relation 
of any distressful or melancholy incident ; sometimes 
the effect of passion or crime, oftener of the decree of 
the gods, simply exposed ; without much variety of 
pans or events, but naturally and beautifully set before 
us ; heightened by the poetry of the chorus. 

" A French Tragedy is a series of artful and refined 
conversations, founded upon a variety of tragical and 
interesting situations, carried on with little action and 
vehemence ; but with much poetical beauty, and high 
propriety and decorum. 

" An English Tragedy is the combat of strong 
passions, .set before us in all their violence ; pro- 
ducing deep disasters ; often irregularly conducted ; 
abounding in action ; and filling the spectators with 
grief. — The ancient Tragedies were more natural 
and simple ; the modern are more artful and com- 
plex." 

Tri-gon, s. See Gonia, p. 9. 

Tri-phthong, u See Phthoggos, p. 27. 

Tri-glyph, «. (See Glt?h.) An ornament in the Doric 
order of architecture, consisting of three glyphs. 

Tri-syllable, s. See Sullabk, p. SI. 

Trope, Trophy, and Tropic, from rpnr*, trepo, I turn. 
Trope is used to denote the change of a word from a 
literal to a figurative sense, as " the clouds/oretelndn." 
Trophy, the spoils of an enemy with which a victorious 
army turns homeward, and which are preserved in 
token of victory. 

For an explanation of Tropic, the reader must refer 
to some book on Geography. The Tropics derive their 
name from the circumstance of the sun appearing to 
us to turn back. 

Typo-graphy, #. See GaAraz, p. 10. 

Tyrant, $. Among the Greeks the word rvpmvros, 
turannHs, whence tyrant, implied no more than what 
we now understand by despot, namely, a possessor of 
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unlimited power; but from the natural abuse of such 
power, it has acquired the signification now attached 
to it, namely, of exercising power to the injury of 
another. 

u. 

Urano-oeapiiy, s. See Ouranography. 

Urano-scopy, 9, See Skopeo, p. 27. 

U-topia, «. from ov, Hu, not, and tokos, ttipos, a place. 
Utopia is the title of a work written by Sir T. More, 
relative to an imaginary country. Hence the term 
Utopian is used as synonymous with imaginary. 

z. 

Zeal, #. from (ti\os, zetos, a passionate ardour for any 
person or thing. 

Zephyr, «. from £e<pvpos, s£phur8s y for zepho'ro's, life- 
bearer, a soil western wind which brings the fine 
weather, and with it life and health to mankind. 

Zodiac, 5. from £o>8iatfos, xodiakos {&ov» xo6n, an ani- 
mal), the line in the heavens through which the sun 
appears to move. This line is divided by twelve 
signs which take their denominations from different 



The twelve signs of the Zodiac were intended to 
represent some remarkable natural occurrence in each 
month of the year, as the sun was passing through 
his annual circuit. 

The first three months, from the vernal equinox 
(March, April, May), were remarkable for the pro- 
duction of those animals which were the most em- 
ployed and valued, viz. sheep, kine, and goats. The 
lambs came first, which are represented by their parent, 
the Ram ; next, the calves, represented by the Bull ; 
then the kids, which commonly come in pairs. But, 
instead of the twin kids, the Greeks substituted tbft 
Twin Brothers Castor and Pollux. 
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When in the fourth month (June) the sun is arrived 
at the summer solstice, he begins to go back again 
to the southward; which retrograde motion the 
Egyptians expressed by the Crab, which is said to go 
backward. 

The excessive heat, which usually follows in the 
next month (July), is expressed by the Lion, for its 
fierceness and strength. 

The symbol for the harvest month (August) is the 
Virgin Reaper, with an ear of corn. 

When the sun arrives at the autumnal equinox (in 
September) it is expressed by the Balance or Scales, 
in equilibria, because the days and nights are then 
every where equal. 

October is a sickly season, when the hot months of 
the summer produce their fatal effects : the symbol 
therefore is the Scorpion, whose sting is deadly. 

The diversion of hunting, which is chiefly followed 
in November, is signified by the Archer. 

As the Crab, which goes backward, signified the 
iummcr solstice, when the sun begins to go back from 
the northern tropic ; so the Goat, which delights to 
browse up hill, is the symbol of the winter solstice, 
when the sun (in December) begins to ascend from 
the southern tropic, and is continually mounting for 
the ensuing half year. 

Aquarius, or the Watering Pot, fitly represents the 
rains and snows, of the winter (January). And the 
Two Fishes appear to have a reference to the fishing 
season, which takes place in February. 

Zone, s. from $wq, zone, a girdle. A division of the 
earth. 

Zoo-logy. See Logos, p. 13. 

Zoo-phyte, s. from faov, xoon, an animal, and Qvrov. 
phuton, a plant. A term applied to certain substances 
which partake of the nature of vegetables and animals. 
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The following words are here inserted to 'illustrate the 
remark made in the Preface to the Second Edition, 

M Phalanx, fa-lanJcs, or fal~lank$. The second man- 
ner of pronouncing this word is more general, but 
the first is more analogical. The quantity * of the 
original has very little to do in this case, and yet 
nothing but an absurd regard to this could have in- 
fluenced the generality of speakers to pronounce this 
word with the first vowel short. The authority of 
Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Scott, and Dr. Ash, who make 
the first vowel long, ought to outweigh that of Dr. 
Kenrick, Mr. Perry, Entick, and Buchanan, who 
make it short." Walker. — Phalanx is from <pa\av{, 
phalanx, a square compact battalion, formed of in- 
fantry, set close to one another, with their shields 
joined, and pikes turned cross- ways ; so that it was 
almost impossible to break them. 

u Drama, drd-ma, or dram-ma. The last mode of pro- 
nouncing this word is that which was universally 
current till within these few years ; but the first has 
insensibly stolen into use, as we may observe from the 
several dictionaries which have adopted it Mr. She- 
ridan, W. Johnston, Mr. Nares, and, as far as we can 
judge by the position of the accent, Entick and Bailey, 
pronounce it with the first a long ; and Dr. Kenrick, 
Buchanan, and, if we may guess at. Dr. Ash by his 
accent, with the same letter short. Mr. Scott gives it 
both ways ; but, by placing the sound with the long a 
first, seems to prefer it. The authorities are certainly 
on the side I have adopted : but I wish also to establish 
it by analogy." Walker* 

Pharmaceutical, pronounced by Walker far-ma-su-le- 
kal; and by Perry thus, ph&r-ma-cii-ti-cal. — Phar- 
macy, from (papixoKov, pharmakont a remedy, denetes 
that branch of medicine which teaches the choice, 
preparation, and mixture of medicines. 

• See note, page 9* 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The task of tracing English words derived from 
the Latin will he much simplified by marking the 
several Latin prepositions which enter into the 
composition of such words. 

LIST 0? LATIN PREPOSITIONS. 

A, ab, abs, from or away, as advert, to turn from or aside » 
ab-duce, to lead from ; absent, being from or away. 

Ad, ac, of, alt op, to or at, as adrhere, to stick to; ac- 
company, to be company to ; afifix, to fix to; alrlat, to 
lot to ; op-pertain, to pertain to. 

Ante, before, as ante-cedent, going before. 

Circum, about, as circumspect, looking about. 

Con, com, co, col, cor, (for cum,) with or together, as con- 
dole, lament together; corn-motion, a motion with 
(others) ; co-operate, work together ; col-league, one 
leagued with (another); cor-relative, relative with 
(another). 

Contra, against, as contra-diet, speak against. 

De, down or from, as de-ject, cast down ; de-part, part 
from. 

Di, dis, asunder, as dis-tract, draw asunder. In many 
words dis seems to denote something stronger than 
mere negation or privation, as disinter; that is, take 
out of the grave; dis~ptca$e, that is, give pain.* 

• " As tm commonly undoes or takes away, so dis 
denies or divides. Some verbs admit either primitive. 
For, though while one generally takes away a positive 
action, and the other communicates a negative one, the 
ideas must nearly coincide ; yet, no less certainly may 
they often be discriminated, un commonly denoting the 
literal, and dis the figurative privations. Thus to un- 
people, un-burden, un-cover, is literally to remove the 
people, the burden, the cover ; whereas, to dis-people, (or 
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E, ee, ef, ex, out of, as e-ject, cast out ; eo-centric, fr< 

the centre; efface, to put from the face; ex-clu 

shut out. 
Extra, without, beyond, out of, as extra-vagant, w; 

dering beyond. 
In, written also ig, U, in, and tr, has three meaning 

1. In, into, as influx, a flowing in ; insight, a seei 

into ; im-press, to press in. — 2. Not, as ig-noble, i 

noble; il-legcd, not legal; im-morai, not moral; ; 

active, not active ; ir-regular, not regular. — 3. - 

intensive signification, as, inveterate, impetuous. 
Inter, among or between, as intervene, come betwa 

In inter-dict, or forbid, it has a negative effect. 
Intro, within, as intro-duce, lead in. 
Ob, in front of, either by way of opposition or preci 

tion, as object, cast against; ob-viate, to meet in 

way. 
Per, through, throughout, thoroughly, as per-vaae, p 

through ; perfect, thoroughly done. 
Pre, before, aspre-parej that is, to make ready bef 

hand. 
Post, after, as post-script, written after. 
Pro, forth, forward, as pro-mote, move forward ; p 

duce, bring forth. 
Prater, past or beyond, as preter-natural, l>eyond 

course of nature. 
Re, again or back, as re-print, print again ; re-pay, \ 

back. 
Retro, backwards, as retro-grades going backwards. 
Se, apart or without, as se-duce, to lead aside. 
Sub, sup, under, as sub-scribe, write under ; sup-press, 

press under. 
Super, above or over, as super-add, add over or above. 
Trans, or tra, signifies over or beyond, as trans-gress, 

depopulate,) to dis-burden, to dis-cover, are the figi 
arive opposltes of, to people, to burden, to cover. \ 
un-close our lips in order to dis-close or dis-burden o 
minds. — Uh-armed denotes simply without arms ; d 
armed denotes the privation of arms.* 1 - Grant, 
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over or beyond ; it also denotes from one place to 

another, as trans-plant, trans-pose. 
Ultra, beyond, as ultra-marine, beyond the sea. 

In the use of this work the pupil will do well 
to select different Roots, and then to add the 
various Prefixes which are usually employed 
with them, as, for example, from the Latin word — 

FER-O, I bear, or, I carry. 

Fer-ry, to bear over. 

Fer-tile, able to bear, produce. 

Fer-til-ize, to make able to bear. 
Con- fer, to bear with, or together. 
De- fer, to bear from, or off. 
Dif- fer, to bear asunder. 
Pre- fer, to bear before. 
Re- fer, to bear back. 
Trans-fer, to bear across. 
Suf- fer, to bear under. 

These are again capable of receiving several affixes or 

terminations. 
Con- fer-ence, bearing (the mind, or talk) together, 
Circum-fer-ence, bearing (a line) around. 
De- fer-ence, bearing (the mind) down. 
Dif- fer-ence, bearing asunder. 
In- fer-ence, bearing (opinion) in. 
Pre- fer-ence, bearing (sentiment) before. 

The remarks relative to the Prepositions, in page 
44, should be particularly considered. 

In like manner from the Latin word Pon-o, I 
place, pos-itus, placed; we have the following 
list:— 

Ap- pos-ition, the placing to. 

Com- pose, place with. 

Com- pos-ition, the placing with, or together. 
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Com- poa-it-or, one that puts (letters) together. 

Com- poe-er, one that puts (music) together. 

De- pose, place down. 

De- pon-ent, the person that places down. 

De- pos-it, the substance which is placed down. 

De- pos-ition, the words which are placed down. 

De* pos-it-oar, the place where a thing is put. 

De- pos-it- a a y, the person with whom a thing is placedt 

Ex- pose, place out. 

Ex- pos-ition, the placing out. 

Im- pose, place in, or on. 

Im- pos-ition, the placing in, or on. 

Op- pose, place against. ' 

Op- pos-ition, the placing against. 

Op- pon-ent, the person that is so placed. 

Pre- pos-ition, that which is placed before. 

Pro- pose, place forth, or forward. 

Sup- pose, place under. 

Trans-pose, place across. 

See also this word " Pono," in pages 29, 30. 
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Section I. 

LIST OF LATIN WORDS WITH ENGLISH 
DERIVATIVES BELONGING TO EACH. 



A. 

ACER, ACRIS*, sharp 9 pungent.-- ACVO, I make 
thorp. — AOUTUS, sharpened. 

Acrid, acrimony, acrimonious. — Acid, acidity, aci- 
dulate. — Sub-acid, sub-acrid. « — Acute, acutely, 
Acumen. 

JBQUALIS or JBQUUS, equal 

Equal, equalize, equality, equally, un-equal. — Equ-ani- 
mity. — Co-equal. — Equator, equation. — Equi-lateraJ, 
equity. — Equi-noz, equi-noctial. 



• When two words are found together, as acer, acrit, 
or ars, artis (in page 3,) the first is the Nominative case, 
and the second the Genitive case. When English words 
are derived from Latin nouns, they are generally formed 
from the Genitive case. 

b3 
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AGO, I do, or act.— EQI, I have acted.— ACTUS, 
acted.— AGENS, acting.— AGITO, lad often. 

Act, action, actor, actress, active, actively, activity, 
activeness, actual, actually, actuary, actuate. — Agent. 

Co-action.— -Trans-action, trans-act. — En-act. — Ex-act, 
ex-action, ex-actly, ex-actness. 

Agile, agility, agitate, agitation. 

Prodigy, prodigious, prodigal, prodigality. 

Co-agulate, co-agulation, co-gitate, co-gitation. 

Nav-igate, (navis, a vessel.) — Co-gent. 

ALIUS, other. 

Alias, alibi, alien, alienate, alienation, ab-alienate. — 
Aliquant, aliquot. 

AMO, I love. — AMATUS, loved. 

Amateur, amatory, amour, amorous, amity, amicable, 
amiable. — In-imical. 

ANGULUS, an angle. 

Angulus, angle, quadr-angular, rect-angle, tri-angle, tri. 
angular. 

ANIMUS, mind.— ANIMA, souL 

Animal, animalcule, animate, animation, animosity. — 
Equ-animity. — Magn-animity, {magnus, great.) — 
Pusillanimity, (putUltu, little.) — Un-animity (unto, 
one), un-animous. 

ANNUS, a circle, also a year. 

Annals, annual, annular, anniversary. — Bi-ennial. — 
Per-enniaL 

ANTE, before. 
Anterior, ante-cedent, ante-meridian, ante-penult* 
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AQUA, water. 
Aquatic, aque-duct, aqueous. 

ARBITER, a judge, or umpire. 

Arbiter, arbitr-ator, arbitr-ate, arbitr-ation, arbitr-ary, 
arbitr-arily. 

ARDOR, heat, vigour, eagerness. 
Ardent, ardently, arduous. 

ARS*, ARTIS, art, skill. 

Art-ist, art-isan, arti-ficer, arti-fice, arti-fidal, art-less, 

art-lessly, art-ful, art-fully. 
In-ert, (for m and ««,) inertness. 

ARTU8, a joint.— ARTICULUS, a little joint. 
Articulate, article. — In-articulate. 

AUDIO, / hear. — AUDITUS, heard. 
Audit, auditory, audible, audience. — In-audible. 

AUGEO, increase.— AUCTUS, increased. 
Augment; auction, from audio, increase of prices offer- 
ed ; author, from auctor, an increaser ; authority, au- 
thentic, (possessing authority.) 

B. 

BELLUM, war. 
Bjclli-gxrent, (gero, I wage.) — Rebel. 

BENE, well, kind, properly. 
Ben-ign ; bene-diction, (see Dico, p. 9 ;) bene-faction, 

• See the note in page 1. 
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bene-fice, bene-ficence, bene-fit, (see Facio, p. 1 1 ;) 
bene-volence, (see Volo, p. 41.) 

c. 

CADO, I fall. — CASUS,/*/**!. 
[Cado is changed into Cido, when compounded.] 

Cask. — Casualty, casuist, cadaverous, from cadaver, that 
part of a man which falls away, the carcase or dead 
body •. — Cast, cascade/ 

Ac-cident, ac-cidence, co-in-cide, de-cide, de-cision, de- 
ciduous. 

CMDO, / cut, beat, kill.— CiESUS, cut. 

{Cado is changed into Cido, and Casus into Cisus, when 
compounded.] 

Con-cise, con-cision, in-cision, pre-cise. 

Fatri-cide, (fratris, of a brother.) 

Homi-cide, (hominis, of a man.) 

Infanticide, (infantis, of an infant.) 

Patri-cidc, (pater, father.) Matri-cide, (mater, mother.) 

Pari-cide, (parens, a parent.) 

Regi-cide, (rex, regis, a king.) 

Sui-cide, (nti, of himself, or, of herself.) 

CANO, I play on a reed, I sing. — CANTUS, sung. 

[Cano is changed in Cino, and Cantus into Centus, when 
compounded. ] 

Canticle, cant. — Ac-cent, in-cantation, re-cant. 

CANDO or CENDO* I set on fire, I inflame. — 

CENSUS, inflamed. 
Incense, from incendo, I set on fire ; incendiary, from in- 
cendiarius, the person who sets on fire. 

* By some, cadaver is derived from Caro data vermi- 
bus; Flesh given to the worms. 
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Candid, candour, from candeo, I shine as fire, 1 am 
white. 

Candidate, from candidatus, a suitor for any place of ho- 
nour or profit, so called from the white shining gar- 
ment he wore ; candle, from candela, a thing which 
shines or gives light. 

CAPIO, / take. — CAPTUS, taken. 

[Capio is changed into Cipio, and Captus into Cepttu, 
when compounded.] 

CCEPIO, I take in hand, I begin to take in hand. — 
CCEPTU8 or CEPTUS, taken in hand. 

Cap-acity, capt-ivate, capt-ivity, capt-or, capt-ure, capt- 
ious. 

Ac-cept, con-ception, con-ceive, de-ception, de-ceive, 
ex-cept, in-cipient, inter-cept, per-ception, per-ceive, 
pre-cept, re-ception, re-ceive, re-ceipt, re-ceptacle, 
sus-ceptible, sus-ceptibility. 

Capio or capio, when compounded, is sometimes cor- 
rupted into cupero, cupo, or cipo t as re-cupero, whence 
is derived the English word, re-cover; Oc-cupy, oc- 
cupation, pre-oc-cupy, anti-cipate, anti-cipation. 

Capio moreover combines with nouns in the form of 
ceps> cipis, or cupis, as manceps, mancipis, (formed' of 
manus, a hand, and ceps,) one who takes with the hand, 
whence is derived e-man-cipation. 

Participatio, (see. Pars, Pabtis, p. 27,) whence parti- 
cipation and parti-cipate. — Participitim, a word par- 
taking of the nature of a verb and of an adjective, 
whence participle. 

Prin-cep$, (primus, first,) one who takes the lead, whence 
prince, principle, principal, principality. 

CAPUT, the head, chief, source. 
Capital, chapter. — De-capitate, pre-cipitate, pre-cipice. 

CAVEO, I take care, avoid.— CAUTUS, avoided. 
Cautious, caution.— In-cautious, pre-caution* 
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CAUSA, a cause, origin. — OAUSOR, / assign a 

cause. 
Ac-cuse, ac-cusative, ex-cuse, in-ex-cusable. 

CEDO, I go, move, gtw up. — CESSUS, moved. 

Cession. — Ac-cede, ac-cess, ac-cessary, ac-cessible, in- 
ac-cessible, ante-cedent, con-cede, con-cession, ex- 
ceed, ex-cess, inter-cede, inter-cession, pre-cede, pre- 
cedent, pro-ceed, pro-cession, re-cede, re-cession, se- 
cede, se-ccssion, suc-ceed, suc-cession, suc-cess. 

Cesso, I give way, I discontinue, hence, Cease, cessa- 
tion, de-cease, in-cessant. — Ne-cessity, from necesse, 
(ne, not, and cedo or cesso* I give up,) that which never 
yields, overpowering force. 

CELER, swift. — CELERO, quicken. 

Celerity, celebrity, from celeber, one who moves quick or 
often, hence he becomes distinguished ; celebrate. — 
Cilium, that which moves quick, applied to the eye- 
lids. — Supercilium, {super* above,) that which is above 
the eye-lids ; figuratively, that which is marked above 
the eye-lids, namely, severity, pride; hence super-ci- 
lious. 

CENSEO, I judge, vote, I give an account of my 

property.— CENSUS or CENSITUS, judged. 
Censure, censor ; census. 

CERNO, / perceive or distinguish.— CREVI, / 
have distinguished.— CRETUS, distinguished. 

Con-cern, dis-cern, from dis-cerno, I separate. 

Dis-creet, dis-cretion, (the act of separation, skill in se- 
parating,) dis-crete, or dis-cretive. 

Decretunh the thing determined, hence decree.-— Secrete, 
from seccrno, secretus, (se, aside,) I separate and lay 
aside; se-cret, from secretum, that which is laid aside 
from public knowledge; hence se-crecy, se-cretly; 
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secretary, from secretarius, one who manages secret 
papers; secretion, (the act of separating.) 

Certain, from cerius, (for cretusi) distinguished, ascer- 
tained, sure; hence certify, certificate, (see Facio, p. 1 1 .) 

Crimen, (for crevimen,) a note of infamy ; hence crime, 
criminal, criminate, dis-criminate, in-dis-criminate, 
re-crimination. 

CIEO or CIO, / move, rouse, coll. — CITUS, 
moved. 

Cite, citation. — Excite, incite, recite. 

CIRCUS, a circle.— CIRCUM, round about. 

Circular, circulate; circuit, (see Eo, p. 11.) en-circle or 
in-cirde, semi-circular. 

CIVIS, a citizen. 
Civic, civil, civilian ; city, (for cwitas.) 

CLAUO, I speak aloud. 

Claim, clamor. — Ac-clamation, de-claim, ex-claim, 
pro-claim, re-claim. 

CLARUS, bright. 

Clear, clari-fy, clari-fication, (see Facio, p. 11.) — De- 
clare. 

CLAUDO, / close. — CLAUSUS, closed. 

[Qavdo is changed into Cludo, and Clausut into Clusus, 

when compounded.] 
Con-dude, con-elusion, ex-clude, in-clude, pre-clude, 
re-cluse, re-clusion, se-clude, se-clusion. 

CLINO, I bend. 
De-dine, de-dination, de-clension, in-de-clinable, in- 
cline, in-clination, re-cline. 
Ctirit, a place which slopes ; hence ac-clivity, de-clivity. 
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COLO, ItM.— COLiTUS or CULTUS, tilled. 

Culture, cultivate. — Agri-culture, (agar, agri, a field,) 

in-culcate. 
Coloma, a place tilled ; hence colony. 
Culina, the place of cultivating or dressing meat ; hence 

culinary. 

COPIA, goods, stores, plenty. 
Copious, cupid, cupidity, from cupio, or cupido, I seek 
for stores, I desire, love. — Cornu-copia, {cornu, horn.) 

COR, CORDIS, the heart. 
Cordial. — Con-cord, dis-cord, re-cord. 

CORPUS, CORPORIS, the body. 

Corporeal, corporal, corpulent, corporation, corpse, cor- 
puscle, in-corporate. 

CREDO, / believe. — CRED1TUS, believed. 
Creed, credit, credulous. — In-credible, in-credulity. 

CREO, / make, produce.— CREATUS, made. 
Creator, creation, creature. — Pro-creation, re-creation.— 
Cresco, cretus, (for creasco,) I grow ; hence con-cre- 
tion, con-crete, de-crease, de-crement, ex-crescence, 
in-crease, in-crement. 

CUBO or CUMBO, I bend, lie down.— CUBITUS, 

bent. 
Cubit, from cubitus, the elbow; that is, the place oi 

bending the arm. 
De-cumbent, in-cuml>ent, re-cumbent, suc-cumb. 

CURA, business, sorrow. 

Curious, curiosity. — Curo, I take* care, I manage ; 

hence cure, curate, curator. 
Pro-cure, se-cure, ac-curate. 
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CURRO, I run.— CURSUS, run. 
Course, courser, cursory, curricle. 
Con-cur, con-course, dis-course, ex-cursion, in-cur, 
oc-4rur, pre-cursor, re-cur, re-course, suc-cour. 

D. 

DEUS, the light, the source of light, God. 

Deist. — Divine, from divinus, belonging to God; divi- 
nation. 

Dies, the light which creates the day, the day ; diurnal, 
diary, dial. — Meri-dian, (for medius-dies, the mid- 
day.)* 

DICO, / appoint. — DICATUS, appointed. 
Ab-dicate, de-dicate, in-dicate, pre-dicate, pre-dicament. 
— Judge, juris-diction, fromjudko, (jus, juris, & low,) 
I dictate laws. — Pre-judice. 

DICO, I speak.— DICTUS, spoken. 

Diction, dictate, dictator. 

Ad- diet, contra-diet, e-dict, in-diet, inter- diet, pre-dict. 

Bene-diction, from benedico, (see Bene, p. 3,) I speak 

well, 1 bless; male-diction, from maledAco, (see Male, 

p. 88,) I speak badly, I curse. 
Juris-diction, (see Jus, p. 18.) 



* " The French word jour, a day, is derived from the 
Latin, dies. From dies comes diurnus, in the pronunci- 
ation of which, either by the inaccuracy of the speaker 
or the bearer, diu is readily confounded with giu; then 
of the ablative of this adjective, (diurnus,) corruptly 
pronounced giurno, the Italians make a substantive, 
giorno, which by the French is readily contracted into 
gjour, or jour" — Encyclop. Brit. 
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DIONUS, worthy. 

Dignity, digni-fy, (see Facio, p. 11,) deign, from dignor, 
I deem worthy, I esteem ; in-dignant. 

DURUS, hard, hard in heart, cruel. 
Dure, durable, duration.— En-dure or in-dure, ob-durate, 
ob-duracy. 

DO, / give, put, ^cp.—DATUS,giw«.— CON- 
DO, I put together. 

[Datut is changed into Dilus, when compounded.] 

Datum and data, dative, donation. 

Abs-cond, ad-dition, con-dition, e-dit or e-dition, per- 
dition, tra-dition. — Man-date, from mando, (manus, 
the hand,) I give with the hand, I issue an order; 
hence command. 

DOCEO, I teach.— DOCTUS, taught. 

Doctor, one capable of teaching ; doctrine, from doctrina, 
the thing taught, learning; docile, from docilis, ca- 
pable of being taught; docility, from docilitas, readi- 
ness to be taught. 

DUCO, / lead. — DUCTUS, led. 

Duke, from dux, ducis, one who leads, ductile. 

Ad-duce, con-duce, con-duct, de-duce, de-ductiou, 
e-duce, e-ducate, in-duce, in-duction, intro-duce, in- 
tro-duction, pro-duce, re-duce, se-duce, tra-duce. 

Aque-duct, {aqua, water.) 

E. 

£MO, / take, buy, obtain. — EMPTUS, taken, or 



[Etna is changed into Into, when compounded.] 
Ex-ran, per-emptory, re-deem, re-demption, pro-mpt, 
iir-pio-mptu* 
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EO or 10, I go, come.— ITU S,gone. 

Ambi-tion, circuit, in-itial, in-itiate, preter-it, trans-it, 
trans-ient, trans-itory, sedi-tion, per-ish, per-il. 

Iter, or itiner, a journey ; hence itinerant. — Itero, I 
go often ; hence re-iterate. 

Comes, comUes, one who goes with another ; hence com. 
mittee. 

ERRO, / wander, mistake. 
Err, error, erroneous, errata, erratic, errand, errant. — 
Ab-erration. 

R 

FACIO, I do or make.— F ACTUS, done. 

Facto is changed into Ficio, ana Foetus into Fectus, 
when compounded.] 

Factor, from factory one who makes or does a thing — 
fact, from factum, the thing done — facility, from 
facUUas, the ease with which a thing may be done 
— faculty, from facultas, the power of doing with 
ease — facetious, from facetus, one who has ease in 
saying or doing a thing — difficult, from dfficilis, 
(for disficUis,) not easy to be done — faction, fac- 
tious, fiomf actio, acting, meddling. 

Bene-fit, bene-ficence, bene-faction, from benefacio, (see 
Bens, p. 3,) I do well — male-factor, from malefacio,(see 
Mali, p. 23,) I do wrong — manu-facture, from manu- 
factura, {month by the hand,) things made with the 
hand — satis-fy, satis-faction, from satisfacio, {satis, 
enough,) I do enough — of-fice, from qfficium, a 
place in which to do a tiling. 

Af-fect, de-fect, ef-fect, in-fect, in-fectious, per-fect, 
pro-ficient, pro-ficiency, suf-fice, suf-ficient, suf-fi- 
ciency. 

Cerh-fy, certi-ficate, {cerius, certain,) clari-fy, {clarus, 
bright.) 

Dei-fy, {dews, god,) digni-fy, {dignus, worthy,) falsi-fy, 
{falsus, false,) glori-fy grati-fy, {gratia, favour, 
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service,) justi-fy, (jus, right,) magni-fy, magni-fi- 
cence, from magnifico, (magnus, great,) I make great, 
or I praise highly. 

Modi-fy, from modifico, (modius, a measure,) I make ac- 
cording to measure, or I regulate. 

Morti-fy, (mors, mortis, death,) paci-fy, (pax, pads, 
peace,) petri-fy, (petra, a stone,) to change to stone; 
puri-fy, rare-fy, (rarus, thin.) 

Sacri-fy, from sacrifico, (sacris, holy,) I perform holy 
rites; sancti-fy, from sanctifico, (sanctus, sacred,) I 
make sacred; signi-fy, from signi/icor, (signum, a 
mark or token,) I make known by some sign. 

Specio, I see ; species, that which is seen, a form, a sort 
or kind ; hence speci-fy, which means, to denote the 
species, to distinguish the kind, to shew by some par- 
ticular mark, to express in words or writing. 

Stupi-fy, (stupidus, senseless,) terri-fy, (terror, fear.) 

FALLO, I stumble, deceive, /«//.— FALS US, fatten. 
False, falsify, falsity, fallacy, fallible, in-fallible. 

FANUM, a temple, a shrine. 

Fane, fanatic, from fanaticus, one who passed his time 
principally in the temples (fana), and who pretended 
to be inspired. 

Frofanus, (pro, before,) one who is before, or on the 
outside of the temple, one who does not practise the 
duties of religion, unholy ; hence pro-fane. 

FARI, to speak, declare, decree. — FATUS, decreed. 

Fate, fatal, fatality. — Af-fable, ef-fable,' in-ef-fable, in- 
fant, in-fancy. 

Fable, fabulous, con-fabulation, from fabula, or fabeUa, 
a thing spoken. 

Fame, famous, from Jama, a thing spoken of. 

De-fame, de-famation, in-famy, in-famous. 

Fas, for fans, that which is spoken or decreed, lawful; 
nefas or nefarius, that which is not to be spoken, 
unlawful ; hence ne-farious. 
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i?ATIOR, / acknowledge, I oum.— FES SUS, ac- 
knowledged. 

[Fatior is changed into Fiteor, when compounded.] 
Con-fession, from confessio, an acknowledgement made 

to another; pro-fession, from professio, an open avowal. 

FENDO, I strike, I fall «.— FENSUS, struck. 

De-fend, de-fender, de-fendant, de-fence, de-fensive. — 
Of-fend, of-fensive, in-of-fensi ve. — Mani-fest. 

FERO, / carry.— LATUS* carried. 

Fertile, fertility, from fertilis, proper for bearing. — 

Ferry. 
Ablative, drcum-ference, con-fer, con-ferenee, col -late,. 

de-fer, dif-fer, dif-ferent, di-late, ef-fort, e-late, in-fer, 

of-fer, ob-lation, pre-fer, pre-late, re-late, suf-fer> 

trans-fer, trans-late. 

FERVEO, / boil, I rage. 
Fervid, fervour, ferment. 

FIDO,/ trust. 

Con-fide, con-fident, con-fidence, dif-fidenu, per-fidy, 
in-fidel. Ftedero, or Confedero, I form an alliance: 
hence confederate, confederacy. 

FIGO, IJix.—FIXVS,jixed. 

Fix, fixture, fixation, cruci-fix, (crux, cruciSf a cross. )- 
Af-fix, pre- fix, trans-fix. 

MNGO, IJbrm i Jaskion 9 Je^n.— ¥lCrVS > formed. 
Fiction, fictitious, ef-figy, figure, con-figuration, trans-fi- 
guration. 

• Fero is an irregular verb in Latin ; so, in English, 
we have irregular verbs, as " I go," " I went," « gone; * 
and we use " have been," for the compound tenses. 
C 3 
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FINIS, end, limit. 
Finish. — Af-finity, con-fine, de-fine, de-finitive, de-finite, 
in-finite, in-finitive. 

FIRMUS, strong.— FIRMO, / make firm. 
Firm, firmament. — Af-firm, con-firm, con-firmation, in- 
firm, in-firmity. 

FISCUS, a money-bag; also money itself, particu- 
larly tribute-money. 
Fiscal. — Con-fiscate, con-fiscation. 

FLECTO, I bend.— FLEXUS, bent. 
Flexible. — Circum-flex, in-flexible, in-fleet ion, re-flect, 
re-flection. 

FLIGO, / smite, I dash forward.— FLECTUS, 

smitten. 
Af-flict, af-fliction, con-flict, in-flict, pro-fligate. 

FLUO, / move as a stream, flow.— FLUCTUS or 
FLUXUS,>u/«f. 

Fluid, fluidity, fluctuate, fluctuation. 

Fluens, flowing ; hence fluent, fluency. 

Af-flux, af-fluent, af-fluence, circumfluent, con-fluent, 

con-fluence, con-flux, de-fluxion, in-flux, in-fluence, 

re-flux, super- fluo us, super- fluity. 

FORMA, shape, figure. 

Form ; formula, formulary, from formula, a little form, 
a short rule or maxim ; format, from formalis, made 
in due form. 

Con-form, con-formity, de-form, de-formity, in-form, 
in-formation, in-formality, per-form, per-formance, 
re-form, re-formation, trans-form, trans-formation. 

Mal-formation, (male, bad,) multi-form, (multu* many,) 
uni-form, uni-formity, (unus, one.) 
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FRAGO or FRANGO, / &•«**.— FR ACTUS, 
broken, 

[Frango is changed into Fringo t when compounded.] 
Fracture, fraction, fragment. — Fragile, fragility, frail, 

frailty, from fragilis, liable to break. 
In-fringe, in-fraction, re-fraction. 

FRAUS, PRAUDIS, deceit. 

Fraud, fraudulent, de-fraud. — Frustra, defrauded of, in 
vain, to no purpose ; frustra gave rise to frusto, I dis- 
appoint ; hence frustrate. 

FRUX, VUimiS, fruit, produce. 

Fiugal, frugality, from frugalis, sparing of fruit, mode- 
rate. — Fruor,Jruitus, or fructus, I enjoy fruit, I de- 
light in ; hence fruition. 

FRONS, FRONT1S, the forepart of any thing, the 
forehead. 

Front, frontlet, frontier, frontispiece. — Af-front, ef- 
frontery. 

FUGIO, I flee,— FUGITUS, ><*. 
Fugitive, re-fuge, subter-fuge. 

FUNDO, I pour.— FUSUS, poured. 

Fusion, fusible. — Con-found, con-fuse, con-fusion, dif- 
fuse, ef-fusion, in-fuse, pro-fuse, re-fund, re-fuse, re- 
fusal, suf-fuse, trans-fuse. 

Futility one who pours forth words ; hence futile, futility. 

G. 

GENUS, a family, sort, kind. 
Gxnsaal, from general**, belonging to a whole tribe.—* 
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Generosity, generous, from generics, nobly born. — Ge- 
nerate, generation, con-genial, en-gender or in-gender, 
de-generate, re-generate. 

GERO, / bear, gather.— GESTUS, borne. 

Con-geries, con-gest, con-gestion, di-gest, di-gestion, in- 
di-gestion, sug-gest, sug-gestion, gesture. 

GIGNO, (for GENO,) / beget.— GENITUS, be- 
gotten.— GENS, GENTIS, that which is begotten, 
a family, nation, or tribe. 

Genuine, genius, genitive, genial, con-genial, gentile, 
genteel, gentle. 

Ingenium, power or disposition bred within us ; hence 
ingenuity, ingenious. 

Ingenus, free-born, frank ^ hence ingenuous, ingenuous- 
ness. — Pro-genitor, pro-geny, primo-geniture. 

GNOSCO or NOSCO,/*nou;.— XOTVS, known. 
Note, notation, notice, notary, an-notation, de-note. — 

NobUis, easy to be known, celebrated ; hence noble, 

nobility. 
Cognisance, re-cognisance, re-cognise, pro- gnostic, 

pro-gnosticate. 

GRADUS, a step.— GRADO or GRADIOR, / 

. move by steps, I walk. — GRESSUS, moved by 
steps. 

[Gradior is changed into Gredior, when compounded. 1 

Gradation, gradual, graduate, retro- grade. 
Ag-gression, con-gress, de-grade, di-gress, e-gress, in- 
gress, pro-gress, re-gress, trans-gress. 

GRATIA, favour, grace. 

Grace, gracious, grateful, gratitude. — Gratis, gratuitous, 
from gratuitus, freely bestowed; greet, from grator, 
I welcome ; con-gratulate, from gratidator, or congra- 
tubr, I wish joy; grati-fy, (see Facio, p. 11.) 
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GREX, GREG1S, a flock, herd. 
Gregarious, con-gregation, e-gregious. 

H. 

HABEO, I hold, possess, (hence have, which is a 
corruption of Habeo.)— HABITUS, held. 

[Habeo is changed into Hibeo, and Habitus into Hibitus, 
when compounded.] 

Habit, from habitus, that which holds the mind or body, 
dress, character ; habitude, from habiiudo, the state ot 
mind or body. 

Able, for habilis, fit to hold. 

Ex-hibit, pro-hibit. 

Debeo, debitus, (for dehibeo,) I hold down the property 
of another, I am in debt. — Debt, from debitum, that 
which is due ; debtor, from debitor, the person who 
owes. — In-debted. 

De-bility, de-bilitate, from debilis, (for dekibilis,) not 
able. 

Habito, I have often, I dwell in ; hence habitation, in- 
habit*, co-habit. 

HJEREO, I stick.— HiESUS, stuck. 

Heir, from lucres, one who is close to another, one who 

succeeds to an estate. 
Ad-here, ad-hesion, co-here, co-hesion, in-co-herent, in* 

herent. 
HesilOf I stammer, doubt j hence hesitate. 

HALO, / breathe. 
Ex-hale, ex-halation, in-hale. 



• In French, inhabits, signifies uninhabited. 
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HUMUS, the ground. 

In-hume, in-humation, post-humous, from postkumus o 
postumus, born or published after the father is put ink 
the ground. 

Humility, humble, from humilis, belonging to the ground 

Homo, hominisy a creature formed from the ground, man 
hence homi-cide, (see Gsdo, p. 4.) 

Human, humane, from humanus, belonging to man ; in- 
human. 



J. 

JACIO, I cast, throw.— J ACTUS, thrown. 

[Jacio is changed into Jicio, and Jactus into Jectus, whei 
compounded.] 

Ab-ject, ad-jective, circum-jacent, con-jecture, deject 
e-ject, in-ject, inter-jection, ob-ject, pro-ject, re-ject 
sub-ject. 

JUGUM, a yoke. — JUGO or JUNGO, Ijom.- 

JUNCTUS,>m«*. 
Con-jugal, con-jugate, sub-jugate. 
Ad-join, ad-junct, con-junctive, dis-join, dis-junctive 
en -join or in-join. 

JUS, JURIS, law, right. 

Just, justi-fy, (see Facio, p. 11,) justice, jury, juror, 
jurat, judge, juris-diction, juri-dicial, (see Dico. 
P- 9,) juris-prudence, (prudence, for prudentia, know- 
ledge.) 

Ab-jure, ab-juration, ad-juration, con-jure, con-juratkm, 
per-jury 
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L. 

LABOR, / glide, pass away.— LAPSUS, passed 

away, 
Lavss. — Col-lapse, e-lapse, re-lapse. 

LATUS, LATERIS, the side. 
Lateral, col-lateral, equi-lateral, (see iEciuus, p. 1.) 

LAXO, I loosen. 
Lax, laxity, laxative, re-lax. 

LEVIS, light; (what is light is easily borne up, 

hence LE VO, / lift.) 
Levity. — Al-leviate, e-levate, re-lieve, re-lief. 

LEGO, / chose, I gather, I read, (that is, / gather 

words together.)— LECTUS, chosen. 

[Lego is changed into Ligo, when compounded] 

Lesson, a corruption of lectio, that which is read : lex, 
lego, what is read to the people, namely, law; hence 
legal, legitimate. 

Privi-lege, from privilegium, (privus f private or parti- 
cular,) a private law, a special right. — Legion, from 
tegio, a body of men chosen for military service. 

Col-lect, de-lectable, di-ligent, e-lect, e-legant, e-le- 
gance, se-lect, intel-ligent, intel-ligence, intel-lect. 

Neg-lect, neg-ligence, from negligo, (for nee, not,) I do 
not choose. — Sacri-lege, sacri-legious, (see Sack*, 
p. 32.) 

LEGO, I send a message, No. IL 
Legation, legate, from legatus, a person sent ; legacy, 
from legatunh a thing sent as a present* — Al-lege, 
de-legate, col-lege, col-league. 
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LIBER, free, east/, disengaged. 

Liberal, liberty, libertine, from libertinus, one who used 
excess of freedom. — Liberate. — De-liberate, from deli- 
bero, I use the right of a free man, I debate. 

Deliver. '— Liber, (gen. Ubri,) the bark of a tree, (so 
named, it is said, from being easily separated from 
the other part of the tree), also a book • ; libel, from 



* The materials first used for writing were the 
leaves, or inner bark, (liber) of trees, whence the word 
liber was applied to a book. The leaves of trees are 
still used for writing by several nations of India. Af- 
terwards linen and tables covered with wax were used. 
About the time of Alexander the Great, paper first began 
to be manufactured from an Egyptian plant or reed, 
called Papyrus, whence our word paper. The export- 
ation of paper being prohibited by one of the Ptolemies, 
out of envy against Eumenes, king of Pergamus, who 
endeavoured to rival him in the magnificence of his 
library ; the use of parchment was discovered. 

The art of making paper from cotton or silk was in- 
vented in the East about the beginning of the tenth 
century ; and in imitation of it, from linen rags in the 
fourteenth century. The skin of sheep when prepared 
for writing is called parchment; of calves, vellum, (as if 
vUuUnum, of calves, the \sord corium, skin being under- 
stood.) The instrument used for writing on the waxen 
tables, or other materials, was an iron pencil with a sharp 
point, called stylus, whence the English word stile. As 
the Romans never wore a sword in the city, they often, 
upon sudden provocation, used the stylus as a weapon ; 
hence, probably, the stiletto of the modern Italians. 

The Romans commonly wrote on one side only of 
the paper or parchment, and always joined one sheet 
(scheda) to the end of another, till they had finished 
wliat they had to write, and then rolled it up on a cy- 
linder j hence volumen, a volume, from volvo, I roll up. 
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Melius, a little book; librarian, from Ubrarius, one 
who has the care of books. 

LIGO, I tie, bind. 
Ligament.— Al-ligation, ob-lige, ob-ligation.— Re-ligion. 

LINQUO, I leave. 
De-linquent, de-linquency, re-linquish, de-re-liction, 
re-lic, ob-lique, ob-liquity. 



Julius Caesar, in his letters to the senate, introduced the 
custom of dividing them into pagime, (whence our 
word page,) and folding them into the form of a book. 
After this, all applications to the emperors, and mes- 
sages from them to the senate, or public orders to the 
people, were written and folded in this form, called 
libellh whence our word libel. 

A writ conferring any exclusive right or privilege was 
called diploma* ; this was similar to what we call a patent, 
or letters patent, that is, letters open to the inspection of 
all. [Patere, (whence patens, patentis,) to open, or to 
expose to view.] Any writing, whether on paper, 
parchment, tablets, or whatever materials, folded like 
our books, with a number of distinct leaves one above 
another, was called codex. In after times, codex was 
applied to a collection of laws ; hence our word code. 
Codicillus, the diminutive of codex, was applied chiefly 
to any addition made to a person's last will; whence 
the English word codicil. Litera, commonly signifies 
a letter of the alphabet, yet all kinds of writings were 
called Uterees but litera; is most frequently applied to 
epistolary writings. Epistola\ was applied to letters 
sent to those who were absent. See Adam** Roman An- 
tiquities. 

* See Student's Manual 

f Epistola (epistle) is derived from the Greek. See 
Student's Manual* 
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LITER A, a letter. 
Letter, literal, literary, literature, i 1-1 iterate, ob-Hterate. 

LOCUS, a place. —LOCO, I place. 
Local. — Col-location, dut-locate, dis-location. 

LONGUS, distant. 

Long, longitude, longevity, from longavitas, {vita, life,) 
long life. — Ob-long, pro-long. 

LOQUOR, / speak. — LOCUTUS, spoken. 
Locution, loquacity. — Col-loquial, circum-locution, 
e-loquent, e-loquence, e-locution, ob-loquy, soli-loquy, 
(solus, alone.) — Ventri-loquist. 

LUDO, I play, sport, laugh. — LUSUS, played. 
Ludicrous. — Al-lude, al-lusion, col-lusion, de-lude, 
e-lude, il-lusion, pro-lusion. 

LUO, I wash. — LUTUS, washed. 
Ab-lution, al-luvion, di-lute, pol-lute. 

LUX, LUCIS, also LUMEN, LUMINIS, light. 

Lucid. — E-lucidate, pel-lucid. — Lucubration, from 
lucubratio, working by candle light. — Luminous, 
luminary, from luminare, a body which yields light 
— Il-luminate. 

M. 

MAGNUS, great. — MAJOR, greater. 

Magnitude, magn-animity, from magnanimus, (animus, 
the mind,) main; major, majority, from majores, 
those greater than ourselves ; majesty, from majestas, 
great n ess. —Master, a corruption of magister, one who 
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is greater, a teacher; magistrate, from magistro, I 
govern. 

MALE, badly.— MALU8, bad. 
Malice, malignity, male-diction, (see Dico, p. 9,) male- 
factor, (see Facio, p. 11,) mal-formation, (see Forma, 
p. 14.) 

MANEO, / wait. — MANSUS, waited. 
Mansion, from mansio, a place to tarry in. — Per-manent, 
per-manency, re-main. 

MANUS, the hand. 

Manual, manu-factory, (see Facio, p. 11,) manu-script 
(see Scribo, p. S3.) 

MATURUS, ripe. 
Mature, maturity. — Im-mature, pre-mature. 

MEDITOR, / muse. 
Meditate. — Pre-meditate. 

METIOR, J measure. — MENSUS, measured. 
Mete, measure, mensuration, di-mension, im-mense. 

MIGRO, I remove. 
Migrate. — E-migrate. — Trans-migration. 

MINOR, less. 
Minor, minority, from minores, those less or younger 
than ourselves ; minute, from minutus, diminished, a 
small portion. — Diminish, diminution. 

MITTO, / send. — MISSUS, sent. 

Mission, missionary, missile. 

Ad-mit, ad-mission, com-mit, corn-mission, de-mise 
dis-miss, e-missary, e-mit, e-mission, inter-mit, o-rait, 
per-mit, pre-mise, pro-raise, com-pro-mise, re-mit, 
sub-mit, trana-mit. 
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MCENIA, walls; — MXJNIA, duties, especially 
public duties. 

Menial, municipal. — Com-munity, com-munion, com- 
municate, ex-com-municate. — Im-munity. 

MOLA, a millstone, flour. — MOLO, I use a mill- 
stone, I grind. 

E-molument, from emolumentum, that which is gained 
by grinding, namely, profit; im-molate, from immolo, 
I sprinkle flour on a victim, I sacrifice. 

MOLES, a mass. — MULTUS, (for MoUtus, num- 
bers heaped,) many. 

Multitude, multitudinous, multi-form, (see Forma, 
p. 14,) multi-pede, (see Pes, p. 28,) multi-ply, (see 
Plico, p. 28.) 

Molest, molestation, from molestus, heavy, like a heap, 
troublesome, vexatious. — De-molish, de-molition. 

MONEO, / teach, advise. — MONITUS, taught. 

Ad-monish, ad-monition. — Monitor, from monitor, the 

person who advises. 
Monument, from monumentum, that which reminds. 
Monster, monstrous, from monstrum, a strange appear- 

ance, foretelling something to come. 
De-monstrate, re-monstrate, re-monstrance. 

MORS, MORTIS, death. 
Mortal,mortality. — Im-mortal,im-mortality. — Morti-fy, 
morti-fi cation. 

MOVEO, I stir, wow. — MOTUS, moved. 

Motion, movement. — Moment, momentum, from mo- 
mentum, that which produces motion ; mobile, from 
mobilis, capable of moving. — Mob. 

Corn-motion, e-motion. pro-mote, re-move, re-mote. 
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MUSA, a song, -A muse.* 

Muse, museum, from museum, a place for the muses, a 

library, a repository of curiosities. 
Musical, musician, music, from musica, the science of 

sounds; amuse. 

MUTO, / change. 

Mutable, mutation, mutual, from mutuus y (two persons 

exchanging,) acting in return. 
Com-mute, im-rautable, per-mutation, trans-mute. 

N. 

NAVIS, a ship. 

Naval, nautical, from nautay (for navita,) a sailor. — 
Navigate, circum-navigate. — Nausea, nauseate, from 
nausea, sea-sickness. 

NECTO,//oro. — NECTUS or NEXUS, Iknktd. 
An-nex, con-nect, con-nexion or con-nection. 

NOCEO, / hurt. — NOXA, hurt, damage, guilt. 
Noxious. — Ob-noxious. — In-nocent, in-nocence. 

NOVUS, new. 
Novel, novice. — In-novate, re-novate. 

NOX, NOCTIS, night. 
Nocturnal. — Equi-nox, equi-noctial. 

NUBO, / marry. — NUPTUS, married. 

Nuptial, from nuptialis, belonging to marriage. — - Con- 
nubial, from connubiaUsy belonging to wedlock. 

* The Muses were feigned by the ancient poets to be 
daughters of the heathen god Jupiter, and to preside 
' the sciences. 

D 3 
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NUMERUS, measure, quantity. 

Number, numerous, numeration. — E-numerate, in-nu- 
merable. — Super-numerary. 

NUNCIO, / bear a message, I declare. 

Numerate. — An-nounce, de-nounce, e-nunciate, pro- 
nounce, re-nounce. 

O. 

OLEO, I yield a smell, I grow. 

Ab-olish, ab-olition. — Ad-ult, ad-olescence, co-alesce, 
co-alition. 

ORIOR, / rise. 

Orient, oriental, from oriens, the place of the sun's ris- 
ing, the East ; origin, from origo, the place of rising. 
— Order. — Exordium. 

Prim-ordial, (formed of primus, the first, and ordior*, 
I begin,) existing from the beginning. 

Ordain, ordination, from ordino, I put in order; or. 
dinary, from ordinarius, placed in order. — Extra- 
ordinary. 

OS, ORIS, the mouth,— ORO, / use the mouth, 1 
speak, I pray. 

Oral, oraison, oracle, orator, oration, per-oration. — 

Ven-oratio. 
Ad-ore, ad-oration. — In-ex-orable. 



PAR, like. — P ARO, / make like, I make ready. 

Parity. — Corn-pare, com-parison, dis-parity, im-pair, 
pre-pare, re-pair, re-paration, se-parate. 



* Ordior is from orior, with the insertion of d. 
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Imperoj I order to prepare, I command; hence emperor, 
(for imperator,) the person who commands. — Imperi- 
ous, imperial, imperative. 

PARS, PARTIS, a share, portion. 

Particle, for particular a little part; particular, parti* 
tion, portion, (for partio,) proportion. — Parti-cipa- 
tion, (see Capio, p. 5.) — Im-part. 

PATER, PATRIS, a father. 

Paternal, patrimony — Patron, for patronus, one who 
stands in the place of a father. — Patro, I father a 
work, I perform , hence per-petrate. — Patri-cide, 
(see Cmdo, p. 4.) 

PATIOR, I suffer. — PASSUS, suffered. 

Passion, corn-passion. — Patient, patience, (from patient, 
<-uffering ;) im- patient, im-patience. — Passive. 

PAX, PACIS, peace. 
Paci-fy, paci-fic, paci-fication, (see Facio, p. 11.) 

PELLO, I drive. — PULSUS, driven. 

Corn-pel, com-pulsion, dis-pel, ex- pel, ex-pulsion, im- 
pel, im-pulse, pro-pel, pro-pulsion, re-pel, re-pul- 
sion. 

Pulso, I drive, or shake often ; hence pulse, pulsation. 

FENDO or PENDEO, I hang.— PENSUS,Awig. 

Ap-pendix, de-pend, im-pend, pro-pensity. — Pendu- 
lum, for pendulus, something that hangs perpendi- 
cular. 

Pendo, I hang weights, I weigh. — De-pend, ex-pend, 
ex-pense, sus-pend, sus-pension. — Compendium. — 
Sti-pend. 
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PES, PEDIS, a foot. 

Pedestrian. — Ex-pedite, ex-pedition, im-pede, im-pedi- 
ment. 

PETO, / desire, I seek, I suit. — PETITUS, de- 
sired. 

Petition, for petitio, the act of seeking. — Appetite, 
corn-petition, com-petence, im-petuous. 

PIUS, devout, dutiful. 
Piety. — Im-piety, im-pious, ex-piate. 

PL ANO, / make even. 
Plane, plain. — Ex-plain, ex-planation. 

PLANTO,/*?/. 

Plant, plantation. — Sup-plant, trans-plant. 

PLAUDO, I make a noise by clapping my hands in 
token of applause, I praise. 

Plaudit. — Ap-plaud, ap-plause. — Plausible, from 
plausibilis, apparently deserving of applause, seemingly 
fair. 

PLECTO, Itwtst.— PLEXUS, twisted. 
Com-plex, per-plex, per-plexity. 

PLEO, I M. — PLETUS, /Kferf. — PLENUS, 
full. 

Plenty, plenitude. — Com-plete or com-pleat, com-ple- 
ment, de-pletion, ex-pletive, in-com-plete, re-plete, 
sup-ply, sup-plement. 

PLICO, / bend, or fold. — PLICATUS, bent, 

folded. 
Ap-ply, ap-plication, com-ply, cora-plication, dis-play, 
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du-plicate, ex-plicit, ex-plication, im-plicit, in-ex- 
plicable, im-plicate, sup-plicate. 

Multi-ply, multi-plication, (see Mdltus.) — Re-ply, 
sup-plicate. 

Quadru-ple, (guater, four times,) quintu-ple, (qutnque, 
five,) tri-ple, (tres, three.) 

Sim-pie, for simplex, (dm for sine, .without,) one without 
a fold ; figuratively, a person without deceit. 

PCENA, punishment. — PUNIO, / chastise. 

Pain, punish, im-punity. — Pcenito, I feel pain, 1 feel 
sorrow, (for my fault;) hence penitent, penitence, 
im-penitent. 

PONO*, J place.— POSUI, / hone placed — 

POSlTUS, placed. 
Position, posture. 

* In the English dictionaries we find " Post, *. a 
messenger, a situation, a military station, a piece of tim- 
ber, an office or employment." " Post, t>. to travel with 
speed, to register methodically, (for example, to post a 
ledger,) to place, to fix." We also find " Postage, post- 
boy, post-office, post-chaise." When readers, unac- 
quainted with Latin, find this assemblage of words, they 
are at a .loss to discover the connection which exists 
between the various definitions of Post considered as a 
substantive and as a verb. If they be informed that 
pono is the Latin expression for " I place ;*' that positus 
means " placed ;" and postis or post, the " thing placed ;" 
they can surely, by the aid of a little reflection, trace 
the connection between these various expressions. For 
the thing placed may be either a piece of timber, or a 
military station. To post, may express the placing of 
things in a book, or it may mean to go from one thing 
that is placed to another thing that is placed, (that is, 
from one post-house to another post-house ;) and as this 
is usually done with celerity, to post, is defined, " to 
travel with speed." 
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Ap-position, corn-pose, de-pose, de-posit, de-ponent> 
dispose, pre-dis-pose, ex-ponent, ex-pose, im-pose, 
im-posture, inter-pose, op-pose, pre-position, pro-pose, 
pur-pose, (for perpose,) sup-pose, trans-pose. 

Pott f (that which is laid, and therefore past or gone,) 
behind, after ; hence posterior, posterity. — Post* 
meridian, (see Dkus, p. 9,) post-pone, post-script, (see 
Scbibo, p. 33,) post-humous, (see Humus, p. 18.) — 
Pre-posterous. 

POPULUS, a nation, people. 

People, popular, population, de-populate. — PubBcus, 
for populicusy among the people ; hence public, publish, 
publication. 

PORTO, / carry. 

Porter. — Com-port, ex-port, im-port, im-portant, re- 
port, sup-port, trans- port. 

Portus, a place to carry ships into ; hence port, op-por- 
tunity. 

Importunus, harbourless, unseasonable; hence impor- 
tune, importunity. 

PREHENDO, / seize, take hold of. — PREHEN* 
SUS, seized. 

Ap-prehend, ap-prehension, com-prehend, in-com-pre- 
hensible, re-prehend. 

PREMO, I press. — PRESSUS, pressed. 
Press. — Corn-press, de-press, ex-press, op-press, re- 
press, sup-press. 

PRETIUM or PRECIUM, reward. 

Price. — Precious, for pretiosus, of great price. — Ap- 
preciate, de-predate. 

PROBUS, good. 
Probity. — Prove, for probo, I make trial in order to 
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know if a thing be good ; hence probation. — Proba- 
ble, for probability that which may be proved. 
Ap-prove, ap-probation, dis-ap-prove, dis-ap-probation, 
im-prove, re-prove, re-probate. 

PUTO, I think. 
Dis-pute, dis-putation, im-pute, re-putation. 

Q. 

QUATIO, / shake. — QUASSUS, shaken. 

[Quatioy is changed into Cutio, and Quassia into Cussus, 

when compounded.] 
Quash. — Con-cussion, dis-cuss, dis-cussion, per-cus- 
sion. 

QUERO or QUjESO, / seek. — QILESITUS, 

sought. 

[Quero is changed into Quiro, and Quasitu* in Quisitus, 
when compounded.] 

Quest, question. — Ac-quire, ac-quisition, dis-quisition, 
in-quire or en-quire, in-quisition, per-quisite, re-quire, 
re-quisition. 

QUIES or QUIETUS, rest. — QUIESCO, / be- 
gin to be quiet, 1 am quiet. 

Quiet, quit, quietude. — Dis-quietude, in-quietude. — 
Ac-quiesce. 

R. 

REGO, / govern. — REXI, / have governed.— 
RECTUS, governed. 

[Rego is changed into Rigo, when compounded.] 

Rbctojc, the person who rules. 
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Right, for rectum, a straight line ; rectitude, regirni 
regiment, region. 

Regal, for regain, {rex, regis, the person who rules, tl 
is, the king,) belonging to the king. 

Inter-regnum, (inter, between.) 

Regular, for regularis, made according to rule. 

Cor-rect, cor-rigible, in-cor-rigible, di-rect, e-rect. 

Surgo, (whence in-sur-rection and re-sur-rection,) thou 
generally given as a compound of Rego, appears rati 
to be formed from Rigeo, J suffer, or stand on end 
rise. E-rigo, I rise out; Surgo, " I myself rise," 
doubtless a change of se-e-rigo: as the French s4-rem 
becomes, in English, surrender. 

RUMPO, I break. — RUPTUS, broken. 
Ah-rupt, cor-rupt, in-cor-rupt, e-ruption, inter-ru 
ir-ruption. — Bank-rupt. 

RUDIS, clownish, ignorant 

Rude. — Erudio, I rescue from ignorance, hence erudi 
erudition. — Rudiments, the first rules of learning 

s. 

SACER, SACRA, SACRUM, Ao/y.— SACR 

/ make holy. 
Sacred. — Sacri-fice, (see Facio, p. 11.) — Con-secra 

ex-ecrate Sacri-lege, for sacrilegus, (lego, I gathe 

he who gathers or steals holy things. 

SALIO or SALTO, I jump. 

[Salio or Salto is changed into Silio or Sulto, when coi 

pounded.] 
Con-suit *, de-sultory, as-sault, ex-ult, in-sult, re-su 

* Consult is probably from salio, " I salt." It is t 
property of salt to preserve ; hence by analogy, to co 
suit, is to consider the means necessary to preterm 
protect our interest. 
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8CANDO, I mount.— SCANSUS, mounted. 
A-scend, a-scent, a-scension, de-scend, de-scent, con- 
de-scend, con-de-scension, tran-scend, tran-scendent. 

SCINDO, / cut, tear.— SCISSUS, cut. 
Scissars. — In-cision, in-cisive. — Re-scind. 

SCIO, I know. 

Science, for scientia, that which is known. — Con-scious, 
con-science, pre-science. — Omni-science. 

SCMBO, I unite.— SCRIPTUS, written. 

Scribe, scribble, scripture. — Manu-script, post-script. 

A -scribe, circum-scribe, de-scribe, de-scription, in- scribe, 
in-scription, pre-scribe, pre-scription, pro-scribe, pro- - 
scription, sub-scribe, sub-scription, super-scription, 
tran-scribe. 

SECO, / cut, separate. — « SECTUS, cut. 

Section. — Dis-sect, in-sect, inter-sect. — Sex, from sexus, 
(for secusy) a division. — Sect *, probably from secta, a 
party of men cut off from the general body, and fol- 
lowing some particular master, or united in some 
tenets of religion or philosophy. 

Seculum, a division of time, an age, people of the age, 
that is, people of this world ; hence secularity, which 
means attention to things of the present life; and 
secular, relating to worldly matters, as " the secular 
powers" opposed to the spiritual powers. 

SEDES, aseat.— SEDEO or SIDEO, /«*, rest.— 
SESSUS, rested. 
ISedeo is changed into Sido, when compounded.] 
Session. — Sedate, sedentary. — As-siduous, in-sidious. 

• Etymologists are divided in opinion whether sect 
be from secoy or from sequor» secutus, I follow. 
H E 
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Pos-sess, from possideo, (for poles *-sideoy) I sit in power 
over a thing. 

Pro-side, re-side, re-siduum, sub-side, sub-sidy, for 
subsidiunu — As explanations of the adjective sedulous, 
(from sedulm,) we find " honest, diligent, painful.** 
f what connection is there between these words ? and 
what re&rence have they to Sedesf Sedes signifies 
not only a seat, in the usual sense of the word, but 
also a base or foundation. In the first instance sedu- 
lus was doubtless understood to mean, that which has 
a base to be depended on; and was applied to a 
person who could be depended upon for honesty and 
carefulness. To be fixed too long to one seat or in 
one posture becomes painful.] 

SENTIO, I feel, perceive, I think.— SENSUS,/*//. 

As-sent, con-sent, dis-sent, dis-sension, dis-senter. 

Sensation, sense, sensibility, sensitive, sensual, senso- 
rium, sensuality, sentient, sentiment. 

The meaning of the last nine words may be readily 
conceived by the aid of a common dictionary; but 
for the explanation of sentence, (for sententia,) we 
find " a determination or decision, as of a judge, a 
maxim, a short paragraph.** 

[How is this ? Sentence may be either the expression of 
what is felt, or that which contains the expression of 
what is felt, perceived, or determined. A sentence 
is, in fact, an assemblage of words, arranged in proper 

. order, and concurring to make a complete sense.] 

SEQUOR, I follow.— SEQUUTUS, SECUTUS, 

or SECTUS,followed 

Sequel. — Con-sequence, ob-sequies, ob-scquious, per- 
secute, pro-secute, sub-sequent. — Second, for secun- 
dum (as if sequundus,) the one following the first in 
order. 



Pate* is from potestas, power. 
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SERO, / ww, set in order, connect ; I connect words, 
that is, / discourse. — SERTUS, sown, or set in 
order. 

Scries.— - As-sert, de-sert, de-sertion, dis-sertation, ex-ert. 
— Semen, the thing sovfti, seed; hence dis-seminate. 
[How does Seminary mean a school? Because, 
speaking figuratively, seeds of instruction are there 
sown.] 

SERVO, / keep, I watch. 

Serve, servant, servile. — Con-serve, con-servatory. — 
Ob-serve, ob-servation, pre-serve, re-serve, re-serva- 
tion, sub-servient. 

SEVERUS, harsh, rigid, severe. 

" The letter b t is often changed into v* ; thus severus, 
for seberus, which is compounded of the Greek words 
<r46as, (sebas,) reverence, awe, and iifxo, (euro,) I 
speak. Severn* is applied adjectively, either to one 
that speaks with reverence, or to one whose words 
command reverence, which easily accounts for the 
verb assevero, I affirm solemnly ; whence the English 
word asseveration. — Persevere, from persevero f I ri- 
gidly continue what I have commenced." See Sal- 
mon's Stemmata Latinitatis. 

8IGNUM„a mark, a seal. — SIGNO, I use a seal, 

Isign. 
Sign, signet. — As-sign, as-signation, con-sign, de-sign, 
in-signia, re-sign, signi-fy, (see Facio, p. 11.) 

SIMILIS, like.— SIMILO, I make like. 
imilar, similitude, simultaneous, simile, simulation, 
dis-simulation. — As-similate. 



* Deliver is another example, being a change from 
hero, (see Liber, p. 20.) In like manner prove ia 
iged from probo* 
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SINE, without. 
Sincere, for sbicerus, (sine, and cera, wax.) — Sinecure. 

SISTO or STO*, I stand.— ST AN S, standing.— 
STETUS or STATUS, stood. 

As-aist, con-sist, con-sistence, con-sistory, de-sist, ex-ist, 

in-sist, per-sist, re-sist, sub-sist. 
Stability, in-stability, from stabilis, capable of standing; 

stall or stable, from stabulum, a place for standing. — 

Station, state. 
Con-stant, circum-stance, de-stine, di-stant, ex-tant, 

in-stant. 
Ob-stacle, ob-stinate, ob-stinacy. 
Rest, for restos super-stition. — Sol-stice, (sol, the sun.) 

— Inter-stice, sub-stance, sub-stantive. 

STATUO, I set, fit, appoint, decree.— STATU- 
TES, set. 

[Statuo is changed into Stituo, and Statutes into Stitutus, 

when compounded.] 
Statute, from statutum, a thing decreed; statue, from 

statuo, an image fixed. 
Con-stitute, con-stitution, de-stitute, in-stitute, re-stitu- 

tion, sub-stitute. 

SOCIUS, a companion. — SOCIO, / cause compa- 
nions to meet. 
Social, sociable, society. — As-sociate. 

SOLEO, / am wont or accustomed. — SOLITUS, 
grown. 

Solid, from soUdus, hardened by growth. — Con-solidate. 

— Insoleo, I am unaccustomed, I feel strange, I am 
proud ; hence insolent, insolence. 

* Sto may be considered as a contraction of Sisfa 
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SOLVO, / loosen, I pay.— SOLUTUS, loosened. 
Solve, soluble, solution. — Ab-solve, ab-solute, dis-solve, 
dis-solute, in-solvent, re-solve, re-solution. 

SOLUM, that which supports or nourishes any thing. 

Soil, Sole. — Ex-ile, de-solate Solar, I support as the 

soil; hence solace, con-sole, con-solation, in-con- 
sol able. 

SONUS, a noise. — SONO, / make a noise. 
Sound, sonorous, con- sonant, dis-sonant, dis-sonance, 
re-sound. 

SPARGO, / springe, I spread. — SPARSUS, 
sprinkled. 

[Spargo is changed into Spergo, and Sparsus into Spersus, 
when compounded.] 

A-sperse, a-spersion, di-sperse, di-spersion. 

SPECIO or SPECTO,/A?*,/™?«r.— SPECTUS, 
seen. 

[Specio is changed into Spicio, when compounded.] 

Species, appearance to the senses, any visible or sensible 
representation ; hence it may mean, a single order oi 
beings, a class in nature, as " we are no less animals 
though of a different species." — Speci-fic, speci-fy, (see 
Facio, p. 11.) 

Specimen, a part of any tiling shown to enable us to 
judge of the rest. — Specious, pleasing to the view, 
apparently right though not actually so, " as he em- 
ployed many specious arguments." 

Spectacle, any thing perceived by the sight, or exhi- 
bited to view as eminently remarkable. Spectacles, 
are glasses employed to assist the sight; spectator, 
one who sees ; spectre, something made preternatu- 
rally visible J speculate, lo, take a view of any thing 
e 3 
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in the mind; speculation, mental view, or » mental 
scheme not reduced to practice. 
A-spect, circum-spect, con-spicuous, de-spise, ex-pect, 
in-spect, pro-spect, re-spect, su-spect. 

SPIRO, / breathe. 

Spirit, spiritual. — A-spire, con-spire, con-spiracy, ex- 
pire, in-spire, per-spire, re-spire, tran-spire. 

SPONDEO, I promise, tarotf.— SPONSUS, pro- 
mised. 

Sponsor, one who makes a promise for another, one who 
answers for a child at the time of baptism, a god- 
father. — Spouse, from sponms, a man betrothed. — 
De-spond, re-sponse, cor-re-spond. — .Spontaneous, 
from spans, sponiis, one who promises willingly. 

STINO, I' fix. 
De-stine, de-stination, pre-de-stination, ob-stinate. 

STRUES, a pile.— STRUO, Iformapile, I build.— 
STRUCTUS, piled. 

Structure. — Con-struct, cbn-strue, de-stroy, in-struct, 
in-strument, ob-struct — Super-structure. 

Industry, industrious, from industrius, one who is ever 
active in building up, or doing something. 

SUM, lam.— ESSE, to be.— ENS, ENTIS, being 
FUTURUS, about to be. 

Entity, a real being. — Non-entity, {non, not,) a thing 
not existing. — Abs-ent, abs-ence. — Inter-est. 

Pre-s-ent, pre-s-ence, re-pre-s-ent, re-pre-s-entation.— 
Pot-ent, forpotens, (potest able, ens, being,) being able, 
powerful. — Essence. — Future, futurity. 

SUMO, / take.— SUMPTUS, taken. 
Sumptuous, from sumptuosjis, taken to excess, costly, ex- 
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pensive. — As-sume, con-sume, con-sumption, pre- 
sume, pre-sumptuous, re-sume. 



TANGO, / touch.— TACTUS, touched. 
[Tango is changed into Tingo, when compounded.] 

Con-tact, con-tiguous, contingent, con-tagion, from 
coniagest the. touch of a disease. — Contaminate, front' 
contagmen, an impure touch. 

In-teger, in-tegral, entire, from integer, untouched, 
undiminished. 

In-tegrity, from integritas, soundness or purity of man- 
ners, as being untouched or unstained. 

TENDO, I stretch, bend, direct. — TENSUS or 
TENTUS, bent. 

Tend, tension. — - At-tend, at-tention, con-tend, con-ten- 
tion, dis-tend, dis-tention, ex-tend, ex-tension, in- 
tend, in-tention, pre-tend, pre-tension, por-tend. 

TENEO, I hold. — TENTUS, held. 
[Teneois changed into Tineo when compounded.] 

Tenacious, tenacity. — Tenant, one who holds of another ; 
tenement, any thing held by a tenant ; tenure, the act 
of holding ; tenet, a principle which one holds. — 
Tenor or tenour, denotes continuity of state, as " the 
general tenour of his conduct ;" or the sense contained, 
as, (t the tenor of his speech.** 

Abs-tain, abs-tinence, at-tain, con-tain, con-tinual, con- 
tinuity, con-tinue, de-tain. — Ob-tain, per-tain, per- 
tinent, re-tain, sus-tain. 

TESTES, a witness, a giver of evidence. — TESTOR, 
/ bear witness. 

Test, that with which a thing is compared in order to 
prove its genuineness. — Testimony, the evidwc* 
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given ; testimonial, a writing produced by any one as 
an evidence for himself; testament, the name given to 
each of the volumes of the Holy Scriptures, because 
they give evidence of the will of God ; testament is 
also applied to a writing, which gives evidence of the 
will of a person as to the disposal of his property after 
death ; testator, a man who makes a testament ; tes- 
tatrix, a woman who makes a testament ; testi-fy, (see 
Fa cio, p. 11.) — At-test, con-test, de-test, pro-test. 

10RQUEO, J /wis*.— TORTUS or TORSU8, 

twisted. 

Torture, torment — Con-tortion, dis-tort, ex-tort, re-tort. 

TRAHO, / draw. — TRACTUS, draw*. 

Tract, tractable. — At-tract, abs-tract, con-tract, de-trac$ 
dis-traction, ex-tract, pro-tract, re-tract, sub-tract. 

TRBBUS, a distinct generation of people. 

Tribe. — Tribunal, a judgment seat, or seat fcr the tri- 
bune, (the chief or governor of a tribe.) 

Tribute, from tribtUum, money levied upon the tribes 
in order to defray the public expenses. 

Tribuo, I separate into tribes, also, I give tribute ; hence 
at-tribute, con-tribute, dis-tribute, re-tribution, tribu- 
tary. 

TRUDO, / thrust.— TRUSUS, thrust. 

Abs-truse, in-trude, in-trusion, ob-trude. 



VADO, J march, 50.— VASUS, marched. 
Wadb.— E-vade, c-vasion, in-vade, in-vasion, per-vade. 
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VENIO, / come.— VENTUS, come. 
Ad- vent, circura-vent, con-vene, convenient^ e-vent, 
in- vent, inter-vene, pre- vent, super- vene. 

VERTO, I turn.— VERSUS, turned. 

Verse, version. — A-verse, a- vert, ad-versary, ad- vert. 

Anim-ad-vert, from ammadverto, (anima, the mind,) 
I turn or direct my mind to. 

Con-vert, con-version, di-vort, di-version, in-vert, in- 
version, per- vert, per- version, per- verse, re- vert, re- 
version, sub-vert, sub- version. 

Tergi-versation, from tergiversort {tergum, the back,) 
I turn the back, I shuffle. — Trans-verse. 

VIDEO, 1 *?*.— VISUS, seen. 

Vision, de-vise, di-vide, e-vidence, e-vidcnt, in-vidious, 

pro-vide, pro- vident, pro-vidence. — Prudent, from 

prudenSi (for providens.) Prudence being the result 

of seeing before hand. — Visit, re-visit — Super-visor. 

UNDA, a wave. — UNDO, I rise in waves. 

Ab-ound, ab-undant, ab-undance, in-undation, re- 

b-ound, (for re-undo,) re-d-undant, re-d-undance. 

VOX, VOCIS, a voice, a word.— VOCO, I use the 
voice. — VOCATUS, called. 

Voice, vocal, vocabulary. — Vocation. 

A. vocation, ad-vocate, con-voke, con-vocation, in-voke, 
in- vocation, pro-voke, re-voke. — Vociferate, vocifera- 
tion, from vociferor, I cry aloud. 

YOLO, I wish. 

Volition.— Bene- volent, bene-volence, (see Bens, p. 3.) 
— Male- volent, male-volence, (see Male, p. 23.) «— 
Voluntary. 

VOLVO, I roll, Ifrld. — VOLVTVS, rolled. 

Voluble, for volubilis, disposed to roll ; volume, for tw- 
tumen, a thing folded. 
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Circura- volution, con-volution, de-volvc, c-volve, e- volu- 
tion, in-volve, in- volution, re-volve, re- volution. 

VORO, I devour. 

Voracity, voracious. 
Carni-vorous, (caro, carnis, flesh.) 
Herbi-vorous, ilierba, an herb.) 
Gramini-vorous {gramen, grain.) 
Omni vorous (omnis, all.) 
Pisci-vorous, (piscis, fish.) 



I 



PART II. 



Section II. 

LIST OF ENGLISH WORDS DERIVED FROM 
THE LATIN, 

ALPHABETICALLY ARRANGED. 



PREPOSITIONS- 

Prepositions are joined to, and incorporated with, 
some other parts of speech, the signification of which 
they modify by the addition of their own* In the com- 
mencement of a language, simple words must neces- 
sarily have preceded compound words. It is by the aid 
and means of ellipsis, that in the origin the union of pre* 
positions with other words was effected. This assertion 
is conformable not only to the general philosophy of 
language, but also to the peculiar genius of the Latin 
tongue. 

No language, however perfect it may be, can ever 
equal the rapidity of thought When, therefore, public 
attention was directed to the perfecting of languages, 
it was particularly requisite to find abbreviations, which 
should comprise the representative signs of ideas within 
the narrowest space possible. " Abbreviations," says 
Home Tooke, " are the wheels of language, the true 
wings of Mercury. The more perfect a language is, the 
greater number of ellipses its syntax presents.** 

If we may judge of the perfection of a language b>| 
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the uumber ox its ellipses, then it cannot be denied 
that the ancient tongues have, in this respect, as well as 
in many others, a great superiority over the modern. 

Let us now examine bow this hypothesis, already 
founded upon theory, has been established by fact. — 
Let us go back to the period in which the Latin tongue, 
already formed, comprised all the simple words which 
constitute the different parts of speech. As a well known 
example, let us take the verb Jerre* This word ex- 
presses the action of carrying any thing, independent of 
all the circumstances of time, place, manner, &c. which 
accompany the action. Let us suppose that some one 
wished to designate particularly one of these circum- 
stances, for example, that of place, — and that he wished 
to indicate the action of carrying something from the ex- 
terior, interior, or superior part of one place, to the ex- 
terior or interior part of another ; he would express his 
ideas thus : 



**** r fit 1 1 <*<> r * 1 k 

Something^ ou f of j a place [ .^ Jo 



locum f err e. 
place to carry. 



If we retrench the complement, that is, the word locus, 
which separates the preposition from the verb, and then 
join the preposition to the verb which it serves to mo- 
dify, we shall have abferre, exferre, adferre, inferre. This 
junction produces some new compound words, in which 
the two components preserve their original meaning. 
On the other hand, the disappearance of the word 
locus, does not in the least diminish the clearness of the 
mixed signification of each of the words. We therefore 
perceive, by this first example, how, by a clear and easy* 
ellipsis, the prepositions which express relations of place, 
have been able to modify the action of verbs, at the same 
time that they retain their primitive signification. 

As a second example, let us take the verb urere, to 
burn, to set fire to, but which does not particularise 
any manner of performing the action. Let us suppose 
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ihat a village had been set fire to on all sides, and that 
we w*re desirous of explaining this circumstance in the 
usual expressions of the language, we should say " Vicum 
ex omni parte urere" Again, if we wished to describe 
the result of this conflagration, and the entire destruction 
of every part of the village by the fire, we should use the 
phrase " Vicum cum omnibus partibus urere. 19 By de- 
grees we become familiarized to similar phrases. The 
habit of continually seeing the complement associated 
with its preposition occasions the presence of the one to 
recall to the mind the existence of the other. A bolder 
orator, wishing to state his ideas with more precision and 
celerity, would retrench the complement which separates 
the preposition from the verb, and say, " Vicum exurere, 
vicum comburere t n and thus retrench the complement 
which separates the preposition from the verb. See 
V Hermes Classique, Paris, 1820. 



A, AB, ABS. — The Preposition ab, denotes re- 
moving from, or depriving of, and is equal to the 
English words from, off, away, out, otherwise. Ab 
sometimes takes an s, as in abstain, from leneo, 

I keep. Sometimes the b is omitted, as in avert, 
from verto, I turn, 

Ab-breviate and Abridge, (in French, abre'ger), are de- 
rived from the Latin abbreviare, (brevis, short,) to make 
short ; to shorten by contraction of parts without the 
loss of the main substance. An abridgement is the' 
reduction of a work into a smaller compass ; a com- 
pendium is a general but a concise view of any science ; 
an epitome is a similar view of historical events; a 
digest is any materials put in order ; a summary com- 
prehends the heads and subdivisions of a work; an 

II p 
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abstract includes a brief but comprehensive view of 
any particular part. 

Ab-dicate, abdico, (see Dico, p. 9,) I lay down an office. 
[Some derive the Latin word dico from the Greek dike, 
a right ; thus abdico may signify, I go from my right.] 
— Abdication, the act whereby a person in office re- 
nounces and gives up the same. In 1688, James 1 1. 
abdicated the throne of England. Francis I 1, last Em- 
peror of Germany and first of Austria, abdicated the 
German Empire on the 6th of August, 1 806. 

Ab-duce, abduco, (see Duco, p. 10,) I lead from, or draw 
away. 

Ab-erration, aberro (see Euro, p. 11,) I wander from. 
The act of wandering from the common or right tract 
Applied to mistakes of the mind. 

Ab-hor, abhorreos {horreo, I feel horror,) I start from an 
object with a strong sensation of horror. 

Ab-ject, abjicio, (see Jacio, p. 1 8,) I throw from, or away ; 
figuratively, I regard as mean. Abject, in a literal 
sense, is applied to that which is thrown away as of 
no value; and, figuratively, to that which is mean 
and despicable, or of low condition, as " abject flat- 
terers," " abject poverty." 

Ab-jure, from abjuro, I swear to go from, (see Jus, p. 18.) 
Abjure signifies I give up something with an oath. 
We abjure a religion, recant a doctrine, retract a 
promise. — Abjuration, the act of denying or renounc- 
ing a thing in a solemn manner, and even with an 
oath. 

Ab-lative, ablatus, (see Fero, p. 13,) taken away. The 
ablative is the opposite to the dative, the first express- 
ing the action of taking away, and the latter that of 
giving. 

Ab-lution, abluo, (see Luo, p. 22,) I wash from or away. 
A religious ceremony, being a sort of purification, 
performed by washing the body. Moses enjoined Ab- 
lutions, the heathens adopted them, and Mahomet and 
his followers have continued them; thus they have 
been introduced among most nations. 

Ab-olish, aboleo, (see Oleo, p. 26,) I lose the smell, I lose 
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every trace of former existence. Abolish signifies, 
literally, to take away every thing, even the smell ; 
in an extended sense, to cause to cease. A change 
of taste, aided by political circumstances, has caused 
the abolition of tournaments and other military sports. 
— Abolition, or abolishing, the act of destroying a 
thing or reducing it to nothing. On the 25tb of 
March,. 1807, an act of parliament for the abolitiori of 
the African slave-trade received the royal assent. 

Ab-ominate, abominor, (pminor, I wish ill luck,) I hate 
in the highest possible degree. See Omen. 

Ab-origines. A name given to the primitive inhabitants 
of a country ; in contradistinction to colonies or new 
races of inhabitants. It was originally a proper name 
given only to a certain people in Italy. Whence this 
people came by the appellation is disputed. Jerome 
says, they were so called, as being, ah origine from 
the beginning ; others suggest, that they were called 
Aborigines, as if Aberrigines, from ab, from, and errare, 
to wander, as having been before a wandering people, 
who, coming from different countries, met accidentally 
in Italy. 

Ab-rade, abrado, (rado, I scrape,) I scrape off. 

Ab-rogate, abrogo, (rogo, I ask,) I ask that a thing may 
be done away ; in allusion to the custom among the 
Romans, among whom no law was valid unless the 
consent of the people was obtained by asking ; and, 
in like manner, no law was abrogated without asking 
their consent. Laws are repealed or abrogated: but 
the former of these terms is chiefly in modern use ; 
the latter is applied to the proceedings of the an- 
cients. 

Abrupt, abrupt-us, (see Rumpo, p. 32,) broken off or from. 
Abrupt, literally means broken off; figuratively, un- 
connected, as " an abrupt style." 

Ab-scond, abscondo, (see Do, p. 10,) I put together from 
view ; figuratively, I hide myself. To abscond, is to 
retire from public view J generally used of persons in 
debt, or criminals eluding the law. 

Abs-ent, absent, (see Sum, p. S&,) .being from, ot avivj. 
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Ab- solve, absolvo, (see Solvo, p. 37,) I loosen from. — To 
absolve. To acquit of a crime, in a judicial sense ; to 
pronounce a sin remitted, in an ecclesiastical sense. 
To set free from an engagement or promise. — Abso- 
lute, in a general sense, something which stands free 
or independent. Absolute is opposed to relative, thus 
in grammar we find mention of the superlative absolute, 
and the superlative relative. " Mr. A. is a very rich 
merchant ;" very rich is termed the superlative abso- 
lute, because no allusion is made to others : but if we 
say, " Mr. A. is the richest merchant;" it is clear 
the expression is relative to other merchants, hence it 
is termed the superlative relative' An absolute mon- 
archy is one in which the executive and the legisla- 
tive power are exercised by the sovereign alone, and 
not as in our country, where the executive power is 
placed in the hands of the monarch, and the legisla- 
tive power is exercised by the lords and commons con- 
jointly with the king. When the Danes made their 
king absolute in 1660, they absolved him from his 
coronation oath. — Absolution, the remission of sins 
by a priest. 

Absolutely, in grammar. It is said a word is taken 
absolutely, when it has no regimen or government. 
Thus, in the phrase, " we should pray without ceas- 
ing. *| The word pray is taken absolutely, as it governs 
nothing. A noun or pronoun joined to a participle, 
its case being dependent upon no verb in the sentence, 
is termed the nominative absolute; as " He being 
dead ; M " During the contest." 

Ab-sorb, absorbeo, (sorbeo, I suck,) I suck from. — To 
absorb. To imbibe any thing ; thus, black bodies are 
said to absorb the rays of light ; luxuriant branches to 
absorb or waste the nutritious juices which should feed 
the fruit 

Abs-tain, abstineo, (see Teneo, p. 39,) I keep from. — 
To abstain. To forbear; to deny one's self any 
gratification. St. Paul requires Christians to abstain 
from all appearance of sin. 1 Thess. v. 22. 

Abs-temious, abstemius* (tentetwn, strong wine,) not 
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given to strong wine. The instances of longevity are 
chiefly among the abstemious. 

Abs-tinence, has the same origin as Abstain. Absti- 
nence is distinguished from temperance, as the greater 
degree from the less ; as " a day of abstinence and a 
life of temperance." In the religious institutions of 
all countries we find many regulations on the subject 
of abstinence. The Mosaic law forbids the eating of 
animals that were strangled, the use of swine's flesh, 
&c. The Christian system enjoins the discipline of 
the passions, and an abstinence from those pleasures 
which have a tendency to degrade our nature. Par- 
ticular days have been appointed, called vigils and 
fasts, in which flesh is prohibited, and fish enjoined : 
this prohibition, however, being more a political re- 
striction than a religious obligation, was first enacted 
with a view to encourage fisheries. 

Abs-tract, abstractus, (see Tbaho, p. 40,) drawn from.— 
To abstract. To take one thing from another ; to sepa- 
rate ideas. " Those who cannot distinguish, compare, 
and abstract, would hardly be able to understand and 
make use of language." Locke. — An abstract idea 
denotes an idea formed in the mind, when we consider 
a thing simply in itself, without respect to the sub- 
ject in which it resides. Abstract terms are those made 
use of to express abstract ideas : in which sense, white- • 
nest, greatness, &c. are abstracts or abstract terms* 
Whiteness is an abstract, inasmuch as it does not de- 
note any one white object, but that colour or idea 
wherever found. Abstract ideas are opposed to those 
which are concrete ; the concrete denoting the attach- 
ment of an abstract idea to some particular subject, 
as a white wall, a great house.— Abstracting, is putting 
away the consideration of the differences between 
species or individuals, and considering only what is 
alike in all. Thus, " I love myself, 1 love my family, 
I love my country, I love mankind, I love my house, 
I love rural occupations," &c. Not that it is possible 
that I should have exactly the same kind of love with 
respect to so many different sorts of things, <wYn<&\ 
F 3 
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stand in such different relations to me; but only, 
that there being something in my love to each which . 
in some circumstances or other bears a resemblance to 
my love of the rest, I use only one term with respect 
to them all. For if I consider these different kinds of 
love, I shall find that the only resemblance between 
them is a sort of pleasure or satisfaction arising from 
the determination of this affection of the mind to its 
particular object. — In this way, abstracting from indi- 
viduals what is peculiar to each, and retaining what is 
common to all, we fonn a general idea, called Species. 
And proceeding exactly in the same way with species, 
we form a still more general idea, which we call by 
the name of Genus. Thus a nightingale is a bird, and 
a bird is an animal. -—Abstract numbers are assemblages 
of units, considered in themselves without denoting 
any determined particulars. Thus, 8 is an abstract 
number, when not applied to any thing ; but, if we say 
8 feet, 8 becomes a concrete number. See Concrete. 

Abstruse, abstrusus, (see Trudo, p*40,) thrust from. The 
word sight being understood. Abstruse, denotes some- 
thing deep, hidden, or far removed from the common 
apprehensions and more intelligible ways of conceiv- 
ing ; in opposition to what is obvious and palpable. 
In this sense, Metaphysics is an abstruse science. 

Ab-surd. A terra applied to any action or sentiment 
that is contrary to some evident truth. A proposition 
would be absurd, that should affirm that two and two 
made five ; or that should deny them to make four. 
Absurd is formed of ab from, and surdus deaf. It is 
an absurd reply; that is, a reply ab surdo% from one' 
deaf, and therefore ignorant of that to which he replies. 

Ab-undance, abundo, (see Unda, p. 41,) I flow from, or 
overflow. The term abundance is often employed pro- 
miscuously with that of plenty : we can say indifferently, 
" a plentiful harvest," or, " an abundant harvest." 
Plenty is, however, more frequent in the literal sense 
fnr£hat which fills the body ; abundance for that which 
Ulls the mind, or thje desires of the mind, as " plenty 
offbvd," " plenty of wine;' J but we soy, " an abundU 
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aiee of words,** or, " an abundance of riches.** Ws 
have abundant cause for gratitude to the Giver of all 
good things. 

Ab-use, atnUor, (utor, use,) use away, or wear away by 
using ; figuratively, to ill-treat a person by addressing 
harsh language to him. Every thing is abused which 
receives any sort of injury ; it is misused if turned to 
a wrong use. Young persons are too prone to abuse 
books for want of setting a proper value on their con- 
tents. They do not always avoid misusing them in 
their riper years, when they read for amusement only 
instead of improvement. 

A-vert, averto, (see Verto, p. 41,) I turn from, or aside. 



AD denotes the action of adding, which is the con- 
trary to Ab; and it may be considered to be equal 
to the English words to, or according to ; along, or 
along with, towards, near upon. 

When ad is united to words which begin with 
c,f, g, I, n, p, r f s, t, the d is changed into those ' 
letters ; thus, accede instead of adcede ; affinity for 
adfinity ; aggression for adgression ; alliteration for 
adliteration; annex, foradnex; appeal for adpeai; 
arrogate for adrogate ; ascribe for adscribe ; attend 
for adtend. 

Ac-cede, accedo, (see Cedo, p. 6,) I move to, or agree to. 
— To accede. To be added to, to come to ; " generally 
used,** says Johnson, " in political accounts ; as ano- 
ther power has acceded to the treaty ; that is, has be- 
come a party.** 

Ac-celerate, accelero, (see Celeb, p. 6,) I cause to has- 
ten. — To accelerate. To give a continual impulse to 
motion, so as perpetually to increase. Hasten, cl- 
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presses little more than the general idea of quickness 
in moving towards a point ; accelerate expresses, more- 
over, the idea of causing something to hasten, as a 
compositor accelerates the printing of a work by doing 
his part with correctness. 

Ac-cent, accino, (see Cano, p. 4,) I sing according to a 
given rule or direction. " It is evident, that the 
Latin word accentns, and the correspondent term in 
Greek, (prosodia,) must, in their primitive signifi- 
cation, have had a reference to song, or musical tone, 
and not, as some have thought, to those energies of 
the human voice, which are expressed by the word 
emphasis. N Beattie* — Accent is used in grammar for 
certain marks placed over syllables, to regulate their 
pronunciation. It is distinguished from emphasis, as 
accent regards the tone of voice, emphasis the strength 
of it " Emphasis," says Mr. Sheridan, " discharges 
in sentences the same kind of office that accent docs 
in words. As accent is the link which ties syllables 
together, and forms them into words ; so emphasis 
unites words together, and forms them into sentences. 
Accent addresses itself to the ear only; emphasis, 
through the ear to the understanding." 

Ac-cept, accepto, (see Cafio, p. 5,) I take to, or into my 
hand. 

Ac-cess, has the same origin as Accede. 

Ac-cident, accido, (see Cado, p. 4,) I fall to, or upon. 
Accident, in the popular sense of the word, signifies 
something produced casually, and without any fore- 
knowledge or design in the agent which produced it. — 
Accident, in grammar, denotes a property attached to 
a word, without entering into its essential definition. 
Thus every word, whatever be its signification, will 
be primitive, derivative, simple, or compound, which 
are the accidents of words. Besides, each particular 
species of words has its accidents : for example, those 
of the noun substantive are gender, declension, and 
number. The accidents of a verb are mood, tense, 
number, and person. — Accidence, a name chiefly used 
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for a little book containing the rudiments of the Latin 
language, is a corruption of accidentia, 

Ac-clamation, acclamo, (see Clamo, p. 7,) I direct my 
shouting to a certain object — Acclamation. A con- 
fused noise or shout of joy, by which the public express 
their approbation of any thing. Acclamation, in a 
more proper sense, denotes a certain formula of words 
uttered with extraordinary vehemence, frequent in the 
ancient assemblies. Acclamations were usually ac- 
companied with applauses, with which they are some- 
times confounded, though they ought to be distin- 
guished ; as acclamation is given by the voice, applause 
by the hands. 

Ac-clivity, acclino, (see Clino, p. 7,) I bend towards 
(the top) . — Acclivity. The slope of a line inclining 
to the horizon, reckoning upward ; as the ascent of the 
hill is the acclivity, so the descent is the declivity. 

Ac-commodate, accommodo, {commotio, I profit,) I do 
good to, I am of service to. — To accommodate. To 
supply with conveniences of any kind. 

Ac-complish, (compleo, I fill up,) to finish completely. 
— Accomplished. (A participial adjective,) finished 
with respect to embellishment ; used commonly of 
acquired qualification, without including moral excel- 
lence. 

Ac-cord. Derived, by some, from corda, the string of a 
musical instrument ; by others, from corda, hearts : 
in the first implying harmony ; in the other unity. To 
adjust one thing with another. 

" Jarring interests of themselves create, 

" Th* according music of a well mixt state." 

Pope. 

Ac-count. It was originally written accompt, (from 
computus, an account or reckoning,) but by gradually 
softening the pronunciation, in time the orthography 
changed to account. A register of facts relating to 
money. " Keepm&accounts is a business of reason 
more than arithmetic." Locke* 
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Ac-cost, (costa, the side,) to go near to the side of any 
one ; to address the discourse to a person. 

Ac-credit, (credo, I trust or believe,) signifies to give 
that consequence or importance which arises from a 
confidence in the honour or veracity of a person or 
thing. " I am better pleased that he censures some 
things, than I should have been with unmixed com- 
mendation ; for his censure will (to use the new diplo- 
matic term) accredit his praises." Cotvper. — Accre- 
dited* Of allowed reputation ; confidential ; as, " Mr. 
A. is the accredited Agent at the Court of Sardinia." 

Ac-cumulate, (cumulus, heap,) I add one heap to an- 
other. — To accumulate. To heap one thing upon 
another. " It is used either literally, as to accumulate 
money; or figuratively, as to accumulate merit or 
wickedness." Johnson. 

Ac-curate, accuro, (euro, I take care,) I take great 
care. A man is accurate, when he avoids faults; exact, 
when he leaves nothing undone; precise, when he 
does what he has to do according to a certain measure. 
— " Quickness of imagination is seen in the invention, 
fertility in the fancy, and accuracy in the expression." 
Jhyden- 

Ac-cuse, accuso, (see Causo, p. 6,) I assign the cause. 
Accuse is applied particularly to crimes, but it is also 
applied to every species of offence ; charge may be 
applied to crimes, but is used more commonly for 
breaches of moral conduct. We accuse a person of 
murder, we charge him with dishonesty. — Ac-cusative. 
The accusative in the Latin grammar is the fourth 
case of nouns, and signifies the relation of the nouns 
on which the action of the verb terminates. Its use 
may be conceived from this, that all verbs which ex- 
press actions that pass from the agent, must have ob- 
jects to receive those actions: or, they must imply that 
effects are produced by them ; so that such verbs evi- 
dently require after them a noun to designate the ob- 
ject of the action expressed, as, " Augustus vanquished 
Antony." «» He built a House.'* Here, Antony and 
House are the nouns on which the- actions implied 
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by the verbs, vanquish and build, terminate. In 
English, this relation of the noun is either shown by 
its position, or by the assistance of prepositions. See 
Case. — The accusation set above the head of Jesus 
Christ at his crucifixion, is called by WiclifF, "the 



Acerb. (See Acer, p. 1.) Acerbity. A bitter disagree- 
able taste; and, figuratively, severity of disposition. 

Acid. (See Acer, p. 1.) Acidity. The property of being 
acid. Applied to that sharpness which we call sourness. 

Ac-quire, from acquiro, (see Quero, p. 31 . ) To seek or 
get to one's self. What we acquire comes gradually to 
us, in consequence of the regular exercise of our 
abilities; things are obtained by means that are honest 
or dishonest. 

Acrid. (See Acer, p. 1.) Of a hot, biting taste : "Bitter 
and acrid differ only by the sharp particles of the first 
being involved in a greater quantity of oil than those 
of the last." — Acrimony. The quality of being acrid ; 
figuratively, severity of temper or language. 

Act, or Action. (See Ago, p. *2.) Something done. — 
Active. That which has the power or quality of acting. 
In grammar, active verbs are such as express action, as 
" I beat ;" in contradistinction to passive verbs, which 
imply suffering, as " I am beaten :" thus the subject 
or actor of an active verb, becomes the object or suf- 
ferer of a passive verb. — Actual This word is ap- 
plied to any thing endowed with a property which 
acts by an immediate power inherent in it ; it is the 
reverse of potential. Boiling water is actually hot ; 
brandy producing heat in the body is potentially hot, 
though of itself cold. — Actuate. To put in action. — 
Actuary. The person who compiles the records of the 
acts or proceedings of a court. 

Acumen. (See Acer, p. 1.) A sharp point. This word 
ii now commonly applied to sharpness or quickness of 
intellect. 

Acute. (See Acer, pi.) Sharp, ending in a point, opposed 
to obtuse or blunt, as an acute angle. In a figurative 
sense, it is applied to me who has a quickness of ^*- 
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ception ; opposed to dull or stupid ; as, " this acute 
and ingenious author." — Acute disease. A disease 
which is attended with an increased velocity of blood, 
terminates in a few days, and is generally accompanied 
with danger. It is opposed to a chronic disease, 
which is slow in its progress, and not so generally 
dangerous. [Chronical is formed from the Greek word 
chroiwsy time.] — Acute accent. . This accent (') is 
placed over quickly-accented vowels, and is opposed 
to grave. — A cuteness. Sharpness ; figurati%*ely, quick- 
ness and vigour of intellect. 

Ad-apt, adapto, [apto, I fit,) 1 fit to. An adept is one 
who is well fitted or suited for any particular purpose, 
from the dexterity and experience acquired in it. 

Ad-d, addo, (see Do, p. 10,) I give to. — To add. To join 
something to that which was before. " To add to is 
proper, but to add together seems a solecism.** Johnson. 
— Addition. The act of adding one thing to another ; 
opposed to diminution* • 

Ad-dict, addicoy (see Dico, p. 9,) I speak to. To addict, 
signifies to indulge one's self in any particular practice; 
to devote, is to direct one's powers and means to any 
particular pursuit ; to apply, is to employ one's time 
about any object. — Addict, in common language, is 
generally taken in a bad sense ; as, " He addicted him- 
self to drinking.** It is employed in a good sense by 
some writers. 

Ad-duce, adduco, (see Duco, p. 10,) I lead to. 

Ad-ept, See Adapt. A name assumed by those pro- 
fessors of alchemy who engaged in researches after 
the philosopher's stone and the universal medicine, 
or who pretended to have succeeded in these re- 
searches. The term is now applied, in a more general 
sense, to those who are proficients in any kind of 
science. 

Ad-he re, ad/uereo, [htereo, I stick,) I stick to ; signifies, 
to be fixed to a party, person, or opinion. —Adherence* 
The quality of adhering or sticking. — Adhesion. The 
act or state of sticking. Adhesion is generally used 
in the natural, and adherence in the metaphorical 
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len^e; as, " The adhesion of iron to the magnet." 
M The number of the Jews, their dispersion and adJie- 
rence to their religion, have furnished every age with 
the strongest arguments for the Christian faith.*' 
Addison* 

Ad-jacent, adjaceo, (see J a ceo, p. IS,) I lie near to. 

Ad-jective. A kind of noun joined with a substantive, 
to show its qualifies. The word is formed of the 
Latin adjicere, to add to; as it is designed to be 
added to a substantive, without which it has no 
precise signification. Nouns are substantives when 
they denote persons, places, or things; and, on the 
contrary, they are adjectives when they express the 
quality of a person, place, or thing, expressed or un- 
derstood, to which they are united. Adjectives are 
divided into four kinds; 1. The nominal are those 
which distinguish certain species by some quality, 
- which arises either from the nature of the thing, or 
from its form, situation, &c; such as good, black, round, 
external, &c. 2. The verbal, or participial, which 
always end either in ed or ing ; as loved, domineering, 
&c, and denote some accidental quality, which ap- 
pears to be the effect of an action that passes, or has 

. passed, in the thing under consideration. 3. Nume- 
ral adjectives are those which place any substantive 
in numerical order ; as first, second, last, &c. 4. Pro* 
nominal are those which do not mark either species, 
action, or arrangement, but are merely indications of 
individuality ; these adjectives are either personal, as 
my, thy; or they have a vague and indeterminate 
meaning ; such as some, one, many, &c; or, lastly, they 
serve the purpose of mere indication; as this, that. 
such. 

Ad-judge, adjudico, (sec Dico, p. 9,) I give the thing con- 
troverted to (one of the peisons engaged). — Adjudica- 
tion. The act of judging, or of granting sometliing 
to a litigant by a judicial sentence. 

Ad-junct, adjunctus, (see Jugum, p. 1 8,) joined to. Some- 
thing united to another, though not essentially part of it. 

Ad-minister, administro, (minuUro, I assist,) I act a& & 
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minister. To minister, signifies to act in subservience 
to another in that which is wrong : thus we speak of 
ministering to the caprices or vices of another. Ad- 
minister is taken in the good sense of serving another 
to his advantage : it is the part of the Christian to ad- 
minister consolation to the afflicted. — Administration. 
The act of conducting any employment, as the con- 
ducting of public affairs ; dispensing the laws. When 
we speak of the Government, it implies the whole body 
of constituted authorities; and the Administration, 
only that part whiph puts in execution the intentions 
of the whole. — Administrator. He that conducts the 
government, or officiates in divine rites ; or he who 
has the goods of a person deceased committed to his 
charge. — Administratrix. A female administrator. 

Ad-mire, admiror, {miror, I wonder,) I wonder at Ad- 
miration is wonder mixed with esteem or veneration. 
[Wonder amounts to little more than a suspension of 
the thinking faculty, and an incapacity to fix on a 
discernible point in an object that rouses our curio- 
sity.] The admirer suspends his thoughts, not from 
the vacancy but the fulness of his mind ; he is riveted 
to an object which for a time absorbs his faculties. 
An ignorant person cannot admire, because he cannot 
appreciate the value of any thing. 

Ad-mit, admitto, (see Mitto, p. 23,) I send to. I suffer to 
enter. To admit an opinion, is to grant the force 
of it 

Ad-mixture, (misceo, I mix,) a body mingled to (with) 
another. 

Ad-monish, admoneo, (moneo, I warn,) I put seriously in 
mind; I rebuke. Monish, without the preposition, 
was used by the early English writers. 

Ad-olescence, adolesco, {olesco, I grow,) I grow up to (a 
certain age) . Adolescence is the age succeeding child- 
hood : it is commonly computed to be between fifteen 
and twenty-five, or even thirty, years of age, though in 
different constitutions its terms are very different 
The Romans usually reckoned it from twelve to 
twenty-five in boys, and to twenty-one in girls. 
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Ad-opt, adqpto, (ppto, I choose,) I choose to myself. — • 
Adoption. An act whereby any person takes another 
into his family, owns him for his son, and appoints 
him for his heir. We read also in Scripture that 
" when the fulness of the time was come, God sent 
forth his Son, made under the law, to redeem them 
that were under the law, that they might receive the 
adoption of sons." 

Ad-oration. The act of rendering divine honours, or of 
addressing God. The word is compounded of ad, 
to, and os, oris, mouth ; and literally means to 
apply the hands to the mouth ; manum ad os movere, 
" to kiss the hand ;" this being in the eastern countries 
one of the greatest marks of respect and submission. 
The ceremony of adoration among the ancient 
Romans was thus: the devotee, having his head 
covered, applied his right hand to his lips; then, 
bowing his head, he turned himself round from left to 
right Pythagoras enjoined that adoration should be 
performed in a sitting posture. The Jewish mode 
was by prostration, bowing, and kneeling. The Chris- 
tians adopted the Grecian rather than the Roman 
method, and adored always uncovered. The ordinary 
posture was kneeling, but on Sundays standing ; and 
they had a peculiar regard to the East, to which 
point they ordinarily directed their prayers, which 
occasioned a belief among the heathens that they 
adored the sun. Something of this usage is still re- 
tained, as appears by the position of our churches. 

Ad-orn, adorno, (orno, I make beautiful.) We adorn by 
giving the best external appearance to a tjiing. " Orno 
is derived from ora, time, the time of spring, the sea- 
sonable time of youth, of beauty ; that which beau* 
tifies." Salmon's Slemmata Latinitatis. 

Ad-scititious, adscisco, or ascisco, (scisco, I inquire,) I 
seek after. Adscititious is applied to that which is 
taken in to complete something else, as, " adscititious 
advantages." " This fourth book on happiness may 
be thought to be adscititious, and out of its proper 
place." Warton on Pope's Essay* 
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Ad-vance, advenio, (seeVENio, p. 41,) I come t*; I 
bring forward a thing. 

Ad- vent, advenio, (see Vinio, p. 41,) I come to. The 
name of one of the holy seasons, signifying " the 
coming ;*' that is, the coming of our Saviour. — Advert- 
titioia. That which is added, not essentially inherent. 

Ad-verb. A word joined to verbs, adjectives, or parti- 
ciples, to modify or qualify them ; that is to say, to 
explain their manner of acting, suffering, or existing ; 
or to mark some quality or circumstance signified by 
them. The word is formed from ad, to, and verbum, 
a verb ; and signifies literally, a word joined to a verb, 
to show the mode, degree, time, or place of acting 
suffering, or existing ; as, " the boy paints neatly ;* 
" he writes badly;" " the house stands there." Not 
that the adverb is confined purely to verbs ; but be- 
cause that is its most ordinary use, whence it is so 
denominated. Although it is more frequently joined 
to verbs, it is also frequently used to qualify partici- 
ples, adjectives, and adverbs ; as, " writing badly," 
" very sick," " very cheerfully." It has been said 
that it sometimes qualifies a substantive ; as, " he is 
truly king ;" but this is a mistake, the verb " is " 
being here qualified, and not the substantive " king." 
Some grammarians choose rather to call adverbs modi- 
ficatives, comprising under this general term adverbs, 
conjunctions, prepositions, and even adjectives. 

Ad- verse, adverto, (see Verto, p. 41,) I turn towards 
with an hostile intention. Adverse may be applied to 
either persons or things : we are adverse to a proposi- 
tion ; or circumstances are adverse to our advance- 
ment. Adverse, signifying turned against, denotes 
simply opposition of situation; averse, signifying 
turned away from, denotes an active removal. Ad- 
verse is therefore as applicable to inanimate as to 
animate objects, averse only to animate objects. 

Ad-versary. One who is against another Adversative* 

A word which expresses not only some difference, 
but some opposition. Thus, in the phrase, " he is a 
clever man, but he is a rascal ;" but is an adversative 
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conjunction. Adversative disjunctives are distinguished 
from those which are denominated simple, in this re- 
spect: the latter merely disjoin or express a diver- 
sity, whereas the former disjoin with opposition. The 
preposition " either it is day or it is night," is a 
simple disjunctive ; whereas an adversative is when 
we say, " it is not day, but it is night." 

Ad-vert, adverto, (see Verto, p. 41,) I turn or apply 
the thoughts to (any person or thing) . — Advertise* To 
call the attention to, to give notice or information of. 

Ad-vise, ad, and visus, participle of video, (see Video, 
p. 41.) Advise signifies to cause to see ; it is used only 
in a moral sense : thus, we advise a person as to his 
future conduct, by giving rules and instructions. 

Ad-ult has the same origin as Adolescence. Adult is 
one who has grown up to (manhood or maturity). 

Ad-vocate, advoco, (see Voco, p. 41,) I call to, or speak 
for. To plead the cause of another. — Advocate is 
one who is " called to " (vocatus ad) assist another in 
matters of justice. In scripture this word is applied 
to our Saviour. 

iEra, from cera, a period of time. The history of the 
events of each year was, among the Romans, engraved 
upon plates of brass: as, oris, signifies "brass." 
The end of each plate was termed Epocha, that is, 
" a resting-place." Epocha afterwards denoted a 
solemn date, or particular point of time, rendered re- 
markable by some memorable event : as with us 
" The Conquest;" " The Revolution." 

Af-fable, affabilis, {fori, to speak,) easy to be spoken to, 
or a readiness to speak to any one. 

Af-fect, " signifies to act upon :" thus we say, People 
of tender sensibility are easily affected. In this case 
it has its origin from affectus, participle of officio, 
which is compounded of ad and facio, (see Facio, 
p. 1 1.) — Affect " signifies also to use forced efforts in 

. order to appear to have what one really has not : thus 
we say, She affects to have fine feelings. In this 
sense it derives its origin from affecto, I desire eagerly." 
Crabb. — Affection, signifying a settled bent of m\T\& 
G 3 
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towards a particular being or object, occupies a middle 
space between disposition on the one hand, and 
passion on the other. Affection is applicable to an un- 
pleasant as well as pleasant state of the mind. Custom, 
however, chiefly appropriates it to kindness and 
benevolence. — Affectation. Over- doing, a false pre- 
tence. 

Af-finity, affinis, (see Finis, p. 14,) lying near to, bor- 
dering upon. Relation by marriage : it is opposed 
to consanguinity, or relation by birth. Affinity is 
also used to denote conformity or agreement. Thus, 
we say, " the affinity of language ;" " the affinity of 
words or sounds." 

Af-firm, affirmo, (see Firmo, p. 14,) I make firm; I 
speak confidently ; I give strength to (what has been 
said). Affirmation, in law, denotes a privilege allowed 
to the people called Quakers ; who, in cases where an 
oath is required from others, may make a solemn 
affirmation that what they say is true ; but if they 
make a false affirmation, they are subject to the 
penalties of perjury. — Affirmative, that which affirms ; 
opposed to negative. The term is used substantively, 
as, " there were so many votes for the affirmative.'* 

Af-fix, qffixus, (see Fiao, p. 13,) fastened to. A par- 
ticle added at the close of a word, either to diversify 
its form, or alter its signification. It is opposed to 
prefix. 

Af-flatus, from ad, and flatus, participle of flo, I blow; 
literally, a blast of wind striking against a body; 
figuratively, a divine inspiration. 

Af-flict, qffiigo, (fligo, I throw or dash,) I throw to, or 
dash against. Affliction, conveys the idea of deep 
sorrow ; distress, that of sorrow mixed with anxiety; 
trouble, that of sorrow in a less degree. 

Af-fluence, ajfluem, (see Fmio, p. 14,) flowing to. Af- 
fluence is a term applicable to the fluctuating condi- 
tion of riches : hence, we do not say a man is in opulent 
circumstances, but that he is in affluent circumstances. 
Wealth and opulence are applied to individuals, or 
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communities. Afflux is from the same source as 
Affluence. 

Af-ford, " is probably changed from offered, and comes 
from the Latin word affero, (see Fero, p. 1 3,) which sig • 
nines, I bring to a person. With afford is associated 
the idea of communicating a part, or a property, of 
some substance to a person : meat affords nourishment 
to those who make use of it ; the sun afford* light 
and heat to all living creatures. 

" Afford has also a moral application : nothing affords 
so great a scope for ridicule as the follies of fashion ; 
religion is the only thing that can afford true conso- 
lation and peace of mind in the season of affliction 
and the hour of death. — Afford also carries with it 
the idea of deducting from one's property with con- 
venience: there are few so destitute, that they cannot 
afford something for the relief of others who are more 
destitute." Crabb. 

Af-front, is doubtless contracted from adfrontem store, 
" to stand front to front." The word affront was em- 
ployed formerly to denote simply a meeting, face to 
face ; but it now implies to meet in a hostile manner, 
to offer an open insult. ,Jt is observed by a writer, 
that if a man strikes another on the back, and then 
runs away, the person so struck is injured, not af- 
fronted; an affront always implying a justification of 
the act. 

A-gent. (See Ago, p. 2.) That which acts; opposed 
to patient, or that which is acted upon. 

Ag-gravate, aggravo, (gravo, I make heavy,) I make 
very heavy by adding to. Aggravate is used only in a 
moral acceptation : " The crime of robbery is aggra- 
vated by any circumstances of cruelty." 

Aggregate, aggrego, (grex, gregis, a flock; ducere, to 
lead, being understood ;) I lead to the flock ; I gather 
together. Aggregate, in general, denotes a body 
formed by the union of others of the same kind which 
are smaller ; the whole sum of which, combined, is 
called the aggregate. 

Ag-gression, aggredior, (see Gradus, p. 16,) I ste^ \» » 
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I advance against another, as foe against foe. Thus, 
one who gives another cause for quarrel is said to be 
the aggressor. 

Agrarian, from agrarius, " relating to fields or grounds." 
Agrarian laws, among the Romans, those relating to 
the distribution of lands. Some have pleaded for the 
necessity of Agrarian laws among us, by which the 
number of acres that each might enjoy was to be 
limited, so that all citizens should have a certain por- 
tion of land. 

Agri-culture, from ager, agri, a field ; and colo, cult us, 
I till. The art of cultivating the ground. 

Albion was the name given by the Romans to this 
Island, because the part they first saw was white, on 
account of the chalk* cliffs: albus, in Latin, signifies 
" white.** 

Alias. (See Alius, p. 2.) Otherwise. A word often 
used in the trial of criminals whose danger has 
caused them to change their names; as, Simpson* 
alias Smith, alias Baker; that is, otherwise Smith, 
otherwise Baker. 

Alibi. (See. Alius, p. 2.) Elsewhere. A word fre- 
quently used in trials: as, the prisoner proved an 
alibi ; that is, he proved he was elsewhere. 

Alien. A person born out of the king's allegiance; in 
contradistinction to a natural subject, or to a denizen ; 
that is, a foreigner made capable, by the king's charter, 
of bearing any office, purchasing and enjoying all 
privileges, except inheriting lands by descent. The 
word is formed from the Latin alius, another ; that 
is, one born in another country. 

Alienate, from alieno, I transfer property of one to 
another. To withdraw the heart or affections. 

Alimony, from alo f 1 nourish. The proportion of the 
husband's estate, by the sentence of an ecclesiastical 
court, allowed to a wife on separation. 

Ali-quant, from alius, and quantus, quantity. Parts ot 
a number which, however repeated, will never make 
up the number exactly ; as 3 is an aliquant of 10, 
thrice 3 being 9, four times 3 making 12, 
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Ali-quot, from alius, and quoties, how often. Aliquot 
parts of a number or quantity such as will exactly 
measure it without any remainder ; as, 3 is an aliquot 
part of 12, because, being taken four times, it will 
just measure it. 

A 1- lege, oralledge, allego, (seeLsoo, p. 19,) I send to; 
I state by way of excuse, or proof. 

Al-legiance, alligation, aUigo, (see Ligo, p. 21,) I bind 
to. Allegiance is applied to the tie or bond of fidelity, 
by which we who are subjects are bound to our 
prince. " Allegiance and alliance are the same word 
differently applied ; the g being softened in the first 
instance into y, as ally, and then the y is changed 
into i. n 

Al-leviate, allevo, (see Levis, p. 19,) I lift up ; and thus 
lighten that which oppresses. 

Al-tigation. The act of tying to. A rule in arithmetic 
which teaches to adjust the price of compounds, 
formed of several ingredients of different value. 

Al-literation, (litera, a letter,) is used to signify many 
successive words beginning with the same letter, as 
in these lines applied to Cardinal Wolsey : — 

" Begot by butchers, but by bishops bred ; 

" How haughtily his highness holds his head ! * 

Al-lude, alludo, (see Luno, p. 22,) I laugh at or sport 
with. To allude to a person or circumstance, is to 
say something relative to them in a sportive or cursory 
manner. — Allusion* A figure whereby something is 
applied to or understood of another, by reason of some 
similitude of name or sound. 

A-manuensis. One who writes what another dictates : 
the word is formed of a, from, and manus, a hand, 
and literally implies one who is useful from his ma- 
nual labour. 

Ambiguous, from ambigo, (formed from am or ambi, 
about, from side to side, and ago* I act,) I act first 
in one way and then in another ; I am in doubt. — 
Ambiguity' Uncertainty of signification. 
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A-muse, from a, by, and musa, a song, literally to pate 
away time with a song. 

Ambition, from amino, (formed of am or ambi, about, 
and eo, I go,) I go about (seeking for honour); 
I desire something higher than what I have at present. 

An-neal. " I take this verb to have been derived from 
anlielare, to breathe, to blow. In glass manufactories, 
and wherever vitrification is produced, the annealing 
is nothing more or less than the effect of the anhela- 
tion of the bellows at play, or of a strong draught of 
air let into the furnace in order to fan the flame and 
impart to it a gentle melting power. The h in anhelo, 
being dropped in anneal, is compensated by the du- 
plication of the liquid n. The difficulty of explain- 
ing the word * unanealed,' or * unannealed,' in the 
speech of the ghost of Hamlet's father, might be 
solved by referring it to this etymon. — Unanealed, 
that is to say, not breathed upon by the minister of 
presumed forgiveness and final absolution." [Anhelare 
is compounded of an, (for ad,) to or upon, and halo, 
I breathe or cast out a vapour.] 

An-nex, annexo, (s^e Necto, p. 25,) I join to. — To Annex. 
To write at the end ; as, he annexed a codicil to his 
will. Annexion always pre-supposes something : thus 
we may say, punishment is annexed to guilt, but not 
guilt to punishment. 

An-nHiilate, (nihil, or nihilvm, nothing,) signifies to re- 
duce to nothing. 

Animadvert. ( See Verto, p. 4 1 . ) 

Anni-versary. Returning with the revolution of the 
year; (from annus, the year, and verto, I turn.) An- 
niversaries were formerly called year-days, or mind- 
days, that is, memorial days. 

An-notations, annoto, (noto, I note,) I mark upon. An- 
notations are explanations or remarks added to books. 

An-nounce, annuncio, (see Nuncio, p. 26,) 1 deliver a 
message to. " Annunciation Day:*' the day cele- 
brated by the church in memory of the angel's sa- 
lutation of the blessed Virgin ; observed by us on th« 
25th of March. 
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Ante- cedent, from ante, before, and cedo, I go. Going 
before; preceding. "Antecedent is used, I think, 
only with regard to time; precedent, with regard to 
time and place." Johnson. — Antecedent is opposed to 
subsequent. In grammar, antecedent is the term given 
to the noun to which the relative is subjoined, as " the 
man who is there ; " " the stone which is rejected : " 
here, man and stone are antecedents, who and which 
relatives. 

Ante-chamber, from ante, before, and camera, a chamber; 
an outer chamber before the principal chamber, where 
the servants wait, and where strangers stay till the 
person to be spoken with is at leisure 

Ante-diluvian, from ante, before, and diluvium, a flood. 
Existing before the flood. Those generations that 
existed from Adam till Noah's flood, are called ante- . 
diluvians; and those that have existed since the time 
of the flood are called postdiluvian*. 

Ante-penult, or Antepenultimate. The last syllable but 
two, as the syllable te in antepenult. The word is 
compounded of ante*, before, and penultimate, last but 
one ; (pene, almost, ultima, the last) 

Anti-cipate, from ante, before, and capio, I take. To 
take something sooner than another ; to take before 
the time at which a thing might be regularly had. 

Ap-peal, appeUo, I call to one for help. To appeal, with 
us, signifies to remove a cause from an inferior to a 
superior court or judge, when a person thinks himself 
aggrieved by the sentence of the inferior judge. Ap- 
peals lie from all the ordinary courts of justice to the 
House of Lords. 

Ap-pear, appareo, (pareo, I appear,) I appear to; I 
become visible. 

Ap-pellation, from appellatio, a naming. Appellative 
names, in contradistinction to proper names, are such 
as stand for universal ideas, or a whole rank of beings. 
Thus fish, bird, man, city, river, are common or ap- 
pellative names. 

Ap-pendix, appendeo, (see Fendeo, p. 27,) I hang to. 
Something added to. 
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Ap-petite, appeto, (see Peto, p. 28,) I seek earnestly. 

Ap-plaud, applaudoy (see Plaudo, p. 28,) I praise greatly. 
" What a man does, calls forth applauses DUt the man 
himself is mostly received with acclamations.* 9 See 
Acclamation. 

Application, apply, from applico, (see Plico, p. 28.) To 
knit one thing to another; figuratively, to employ 
one's time or attention about any object. " Whoever 
applies his mind to the contemplation of nature, and 
the works of creation, will feel himself impressed with 
sublime and reverential ideas of the Creator." 

Ap-position, appono, (see Pono, p. 2 9,) I place to. Appo- 
sition. In grammar, the putting of two nouns in the 
same case, as " Cicero the Orator." — Apposite, Well 
adapted to time, place, or circumstance. 

Ap-praise, appreciate, are compounded of ap, (for ad,) 
to, and pretium, a price ; and signify to set a price or 
value on a thing. Appraise and appreciate are used 
in precisely the same sense for setting a value on any 
thing, according to relative circumstances; but the 
one is used in the proper, and the other in the figura- 
tive sense : a sworn Appraiser appraises goods accord- 
ing to the condition of the article and its saleable 
property; the characters of men are appreciated by 
others when their good and bad qualities are justly 
balanced. 

Ap-prehend, apprehendo, (prehendo, I seize,) is used in 
the same manner as the uncompounded word pre- 
hendo. Apprehend is used in a moral sense also: 
" Our natural sense of right and wrong produces an 
apprehension of merited punishment when we have 
committed a crime." Blair. 

Ap-probation, approve, (see Probus, p. 30.) Approba- 
tion is a species of assent; however, to approve is not 
merely to assent to a thing that is right, but to feel 
it positively ; to have the will and judgment in ac- 
cordance. 

Appropriate, (proprius, particular or private,) to con- 
sign to some particular use or person. 

Ap-prove. See Approbation. 
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Ap-proximate, (proxbnus, near,) to draw or bring near. 

Apt, from aptus, rendered fit, acquiring a JUness not 
necessarily inherent in a subject. 

Aque-duct, from aqua, water, and duco, I lead. A 
conveyance made for carrying water from one place 
to another. Aqueducts of every kind were reckoned 
among the wonders of ancient Rome ; their great 
number, and the immense expense of bringing water 
SO, 40, 60, or even 100 miles, either by continued 
arches or by means of other works, where it was 
necessary to penetrate mountains and rocks, may well 
astonish us. 

Aqui-line, from aquila, an eagle ; an epithet applied to 
the nose when it resembles the beak of an eagle. 

Ar-rogate, from arrogo, (rogo, I ask,) I ask for or as- 
sume to myself. Nothing exposes men more to ridi- 
cule than arrogating to themselves distinctions which 
do not belong to them. 

A-rea, from arere, to dry, iff a vacant dry place left be- 
fore a building ; arena was a sanded place left vacant 
for the combat of the Gladiators : the sand (in Latin, 
arena) was intended to absorb the blood. See Gla- 
diator. 

Ar-ticle. (See Artus, p. 3.) A little part or division of any 
complex thing. Article is also applied to the several 
clauses or conditions of a contract, treaty of peace, 
&c In this sense we say, " articles of marriage ;" 
" articles of capitulation ;" " preliminary articles. '*— 
Articles of Religion. In the early ages of Christianity, 
the declaration that was required of a Christian's 
faith was conceived in very general terms ; but, as 
heresies sprung up, it was thought necessary to guard 
against them by enlarging the creeds or confessions of 
faith. It was in imitation of this procedure that the 
Reformers were so copious in stating the doctrines of 
the Church of England in that work which is entitled 
the *' Thirty-nine Articles/' — Articles of War denote 
certain regulations for the better government of the 
army in the kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 
— Article of Death. The last pangs or agony of a 
II h 
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dying person. — Article, in Grammar. Articles are 
sometimes termed definitives, because, being associated 
with a noun they serve to define or ascertain any par- 
ticular object, so as to distinguish it from others of 
the class to which it belongs. " There goes a man 
with a long beard." When the same man returns, 
we say, " There goes the man with the long beard. n 
The article only is changed, the rest remains unal- 
tered. The individual, once vague, is now recognised 
as something known, and that merely by the efficacy 
of this latter article. A, is termed the indefinite, and 
they the definite article. — Articulate, divided as the 
parts of a limb are divided by joints ; not continued 
in one tone, as " an articulate sound ;" that is, a 
sound varied and exchanged at proper pauses, in op- 
position to the voice of animals, which admits of no 
such variety. 

Arti-ficial. (See Ars, Artis, p. 3, and Facio, p. 11.) 
Made by art; in contradiction to natural. 

As-cend, ascendo, (see Scandq, p. 33,) I climb up to a 
point. " Ascension Day." The day on which the 
ascension of our Saviour is commemorated ; the 
Thursday but one before Whitsuntide : it is also called 
Holy Thursday. 

A- scribe, ascribo, (see Scriro, p. 33,) I direct my writing 
to some particular person. It is generally used in a 
moral sense: sometimes we ascribe to ourselves the 
merit of good qualities, which, if justly considered, 
would cover us with shame. 

A-spect, aspecto, (see Specio, p. 37,) I look earnestly at 
an ooject. 

A-sperse, from aspergo, which, like the simple verb 
tpargo, (see Spargo, p. 37,) whence it is compounded, 
signifies to sprinkle or stain with spots. With us, 
asperse is used only in a moral sense, and means to fix 
a stain upon a person's character : if I speak slight- 
ingly of my neighbour, and insinuate any thing against 
the purity of his principles, or the rectitude of his 
conduct, I asperse his character. 

A -spire, frcm aspiro, (see Sfiro, p. 38,) is used with us in 
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. amoral sense only : we aspire after that which we think 
ourselves entitled to, and flatter ourselves with gain- 
ing : an emulous youth aims at acquiring the esteem 
of his teacher ; he aspires to excel all his competitors 
in literary attainments. 

As- sent, from assentio, (see Sentio, p. 34,) signifies to 
bring one's* mind or judgment to a thing. Assent, re- 
spects the judgment ; consent, the will. Some men 
give their hasty assent to propositions which they do 
not fully understand ; and their hasty consent to mea- 
sures which are very injudicious. It is the part of the 
true believer not merely to assent to the Christian 
Doctrines, but to make them the rule of his life. 
Those who consent to a bad action are partakers in the 
guilt of it. 

As-severate. (See Severus, p. 35.) "Asseverations are 
strong affirmations, made in cases of doubt, to remove 
every impression disadvantageous to one's sincerity." 
Crabb.— " I judge in tins case, as Charles the Second 
victualled his navy with the bread which one of his 
dogs chose of several pieces thrown before him, rather 
than trust to the asseverations of the victuallers." 
Steele. 

As-siduous, assido, or assideo, (see Sedeo, p. S3,) I sit 
close to. Assideo signifies also, I sit as a judge ; whence 
assessor, which is at present applied principally to one 
who determines the amount of taxation. Assiduous 
and sedulous, both express the act of sitting close to a 
thing ; but the former may be employed on a partial 
occasion, whilst the latter is always permanent. We 
may be assiduous in our attentions to a person ; but we 
are sedulous in the important concerns of life. 

As- sign, assigno, (see Signum, p. 35,) I set a sign upon 
something. Assign is used principally in a moral 
sense : " That conduct is absurd for which no reason 
can be assigned" " It is the part of a wise prince to 
assign the highest offices to the most worthy." 

Assi-milate, assimilo, (see Similxs, p. 35,) I make like to. 

As-sist, assisto, (see Sisto, p. 36,) I stand near to another 
in order to give liiin aid. " To help and assist, respect 
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personal service rendered to another, the former by 
corporeal, the latter by corporeal or mental labour : 
one servant helps another by taking part in his employ- 
ment ; one author assists another in the composition of 
his work. Help is necessary for one who has not 
strength to perform his task ; assistance is necessary 
when a person's time or talent is too much occupied 
to perform the whole of his office." (Jrabb. 

As-sociate, associo, (see Socio, p. 36,) I unite myself to 
another. 

As-suage, compounded of as, (for ad,) to, and suasi, per- 
fect tense of suadeo, I use mild means in argument, in 
order to convince. [Suavis, sweet or mild ; suavitas, 
suavity or mildness of manners.] Assuage, is used in 
a moral sense to indicate a lessening of something 
painful : " Religion can assuage the bitterest griefs by 
affording us the brightest prospects of future bliss.** 

As-sume, assumo, (see Sumo, p. 38,) I take to my own use. 

As-tonish. Tonitru is the Latin for thunder ; tono, I 
make a great noise like thunder. The compound 
word adtono, whence astonish, signifies to strike, as it 
were, with the overpowering noise of thunder. 

At-tain, attineo, (see Teneo, p. 39,) I hold to (a thing). 
" To acquire, is a progressive and permanent action; 
to attain, is a perfect and finishing action : we always 
go on acquiring; but we stop when we have attained." 

At-tend, attendo, (see Tendo, p. 39,) I bend the mind to 
a particular object. We attend to a speaker, when we 
hear and understand his words ; we mind what is said, 
when we retain it in our minds ; and we regard what 
is said, by dwelling and reflecting on it. 

At- tract, attraho, (see Traho, p. 40,) I draw towards. 
That is attractive, which draws the thoughts towards 
itself; that is alluring, which awakens desire ; that is 
engaging, which takes possession of the mind. 

At-test, attesto, (testis, a witness,) I bear witness to a 
thing. 

At-tribute, attribuo, (see Tribus, p. 40,) I bestow upon, 
or attach to a thing, what belongs to it. The quality of 
a thing is that which is inherent in it : the property of 
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a thing is that which belongs to it for the time being ; 
the attribute is the quality which is assigned to any 
object : thus we say, goodness and mercy are attribute* 
of the Almighty. 

Audacity, from audacia, boldness ; a disposition to face 
danger inconsiderately, and not to weigh consequences. 

Audible, audience, audit, auditory. See A udio, p. 3. 

Auction, augment See Augeo, p. 3. 

Augur. To conjecture by signs ; to guess. Augur wai 
the name given by the Romans to a person appointed 
to foretel future events by the chattering, flight, and 
feeding of birds. The word Augur is derived from 
avis, a bird, and ganitus, chattering. Augury was a 
very ancient superstition. When men considered the 
wonderful migration of birds, how they disappeared at 
once and appeared again at stated times, and could 
give na guess whither they went, it was almost natural 
to suppose that they retired somewhere out of the 
sphere of this earth, and perhaps approached the 
etherial regions, where they might converse with the 
Gods, and thence be enabled to predict events. It 
was almost natural for a superstitious people to ima- 
gine this ; at least to believe it, as soon as some im- 
postor was impudent enough to assert it. Add to 
this, that the disposition in some birds to imitate the 
human voice, must contribute much to the confirm- 
ation of such a doctrine. Hence, bird* were looked 
upon as the interpreters of the Gods ; and no affair 
of consequence, either in private or public concern, 
among the Romans, was undertaken without consult- 
ing them. The veneration for auguries was so strongly 
imprinted on the minds of the Romans, that they 
looked upon them as impious persons who contemned 
or derided them ; attributing the misfortunes yhich 
happened to P. Claudius, the consul, to the anger of 
the Gods ; he seeing that the poultry would not eat, 
threw them into the sea, saying, in raillery, " They 
shall drink at least, if they will not eat.'* 

August. In a general sense, something majestic, vener- 
able, ttr sacred* The &f« " Augustus* was fir*t 
H 3 
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given by the Roman senate to Octavius. It was con- 
ceived to express something divine, or elevated above 
the pitch of mankind, being derived from the verb 
augeo, I increase, I make a tiling seem greater, I 
advance to honour. August, the eighth month of our 
year ; it was dedicated to Augustus Caesar, because in 
that month he was created consul, thrice triumphed 
in Rome, subdued Egypt to the Roman Empire, and 
terminated the civil wars. 

Avarice, avaruta, (sub.) and avarus, (adj.) appear to have 
their origin from avidus ceris, greedy of money. 

Aviary, from avis, a bird. A place inclosed in which to 
keep birds. 

Auricular, from auricula, an ear. Something that re- 
lates to the ear ; thus we say, " an auricular witness," 
a witness by hearsay. " Auricular confession.*' See 
Confession. 

Auspicious. Having omens of success; prosperous, 
fortunate. — Auspices* Protection ; good derived to 
others from their patron ; it originally meant omens 
of any future undertaking drawn from birds. The 
word is derived from auspex, a name given by the 
Romans to those who were afterwards denominated 
Augurs. See Auouas. Auspex is formed of avis, a 
bird, and specio, I view. 

Authentic (See Augko, p. S.) That which has every 
thing requisite to give it authenticity ; as an" au- 
thentic register." It is used in opposition to any 
tiling by which authority is destroyed, as authentic, not 
counterfeit* 

Author. See Augeo, p. 3. 

Autumn, autumnus, (for auctumnus,) from augeo, I 
increase. Autumn is so named because at that season 
of the year the fruits of the year are augmented. 

Auxiliary, from auxUium, help. Auxiliary verbs are 
such as help to ascertain or limit the sense of others ; 
that is, are prefixed to them to form or denote their 
moods or tenses. Such, in English, are have, am, or 
be ; in French, itre and avoir. The auxiliary am sup- 
plies the want of passives in our language. See Pas» 
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tivx. The modern languages make use of auxiliary 
verbs, because they do not change their terminations 
as those of the Latin and Greek. Beside the auxili- 
ary verbs, we have several defective ones, which 
save the necessity of changing the termination of 
those verbs to which they are added. The verbs have, 
be, will, when they are connected with a principal 
verb, expressed or understood, are not auxiliaries, but 
principal verbs; as, we have enough ; w " I am 
grateful." The Romans expressed by inflections 
(changes in the termination of words) the most com- 
mon modes of action or existence, such as condition, 
power, contingency, volition, certainty, liberty, duty, 
&c In our language, these are denoted by certain 
irregular verbs, which, for this service, grammarians 
have termed auxiliary verbs. The auxiliaries are be 
or am, do, have, may, can, shall, will, ought, with their 
variations; and let, must, used without variations. 
Existence is denoted by am or be. General action is 
denoted by do. Possession, by have. Liberty, by may. 
Power or ability, by can. Certainty and compulsion, by 
shall. Volition (willing) and futurity are expressed 
by will Necessity is denoted by must. Duty or obli- 
gation, by ought. Permission, by let. 

B. 

Bank-ruft. A man in debt beyond the power of pay- 
ment. Bankrupt is formed of bancus, a bench, and 
ruptus. (See Rumpo, p. 32.) It is said that money- 
changers in Italy, (whence the word was introduced,) 
had benches, and when any became unable to pay, 
their bench was broken. 

Beati-fic (See Facio, p. 11.) That which has the 
power of making happy or completing fruition ; it is 
used of heavenly fruition after death. — Beatification. 
A term in the Romish church, distinguished from 
canonization. Beatification is an acknowledgement 
made by the Pope, that the person beatified is in 
heaven, and therefore may be reverenced as blessed \ 
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but it is not a conferring of the honours due to the 
saints : these are conferred by canonization. 

Beatitude, from beatus, happy, blessed. Happiness; 
commonly used of the joys of heaven. A declaration 
of blessedness made by our Saviour to particular 
virtues. Matt. v. 

Bene-diction. (See Bene, p. 3.) In the general sense, 
the act of blessing or giving thanks to God, or re- 
turning thanks for his favours. Hence also, bene- 
diction is applied to the act of saying grace before or 
after meals. 

Bene- faction, benefice. (See Bene, p. 3.) Benefice, 
in an ecclesiastical sense, a church endowed with a 
revenue for the performance of divine service ; or the 
revenue itself assigned to an ecclesiastical person. 

Bene-ficence, from bencficus, active in promoting the 
the happiness of mankind. Beneficence differs from 
benign, as the act from the disposition; beneficence 
being kindness or benignity exerted in an action. — 
" Benefit of Clergy," denotes an ancient privilege of 
the church, consisting in this, that places consecrated 
to religious duties were exempted from criminal arrests, 
and clergymen were exempted from criminal process 
before the secular judges in particular cases. In the 
course of time every one was admitted to this benefit 
who could read. This privilege was formerly ad- 
mitted even in cases of murder ; but the law is now 
much altered on this head. 

Benign, from benignus, possessed of kind dispositions 
towards mankind. 

Brevity, from brevis, short. — Brief. A writing in law ; 
so termed because couched in few words compared to 
the generality of law writings. Brief, also, is a licence 
granted to a person to make collections for any public 
or private loss, and is allowed to be read by minister! 
in churches. 
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Cad ewc*. (See Cadg* p. 4.) Cadence, in reading, is the 
term used to denote tlie falling or lowering of the 
voice at the close of a sentence, and sometimes denotes 
the general modulation of the voice. Cadence, in 
dancing, is when the several steps and motions follow 
or correspond to the notes and measures of the music 
Cadence, in music, a pause or suspension at the end of 
an air or some of its parts. Its use is analogous to a 
stop in reading. 

Calamity, from calamus, a reed, literally a storm that 
destroys the seeds or stalks of corn. 

Cal-culate, from calculus, a pebble or small stone. Cal- 
culation was anciently carried on by aid of pebbles. 

Can-didate. See Cando, p. 4. 

Can-icular, from canicula, a little dog. Canicular days, 
or dog-days, denote a certain number of days before 
and after the heliacal rising of the dog-star. The an- 
cients imagined that the rising of this star occasioned 
the sultry weather usually felt at the latter part of 
the summer, or dog-days. They did not consider that 
the heliacal rising of the star varies much in the course 
of. a few years, and indeed in the same year, in dif- 
ferent latitudes. The dog-days, in our almanacks, 
occupy the time from July 3 to August 11, the name 
being applied now, as it was formerly, to the hottest 
time in the year. [Heliacal, from the Greek word 
heUos, the sun ; is the term which is applied to the 
emersion of the stars out of, and their immersion into, 
the superior splendour of the sun.] 

Canon, from canon, a rule ; a precept. A law made by 
ecclesiastical councils ; the books of Holy Scripture ; 
or the great rule. The ancient canon or catalogue of 
books of the Old Testament is ordinarily attributed to 
Ezra ; who is said to have distributed them into the 
law, the prophets, and the hagiographa or sacred 
writings. Canon is also a title given to a dignitary in 
cathedral churches. Canon again is used for the cata- 
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logue of saints, acknowledged and canonized in the 
Roman church. — Canonization* A ceremony in the 
Romish church, by which persons deceased are ranked 
in the catalogue of the saints. It succeeds beatifi- 
cation. See Beatification. 

Canvas, from canabis, coarse linen cloth [canabum 
means hemp]. To canvass, by a metaphor, taken 
from beating hemp, (there being no work more labo- 
rious,) is employed to signify " to sift, or search 
diligently into a business: the act of sifting voices 
before voting.*' — We have here an example of 6 changed 
into t>, " cana&is" into " cantras." 

Capable, capacity. See Capio, p. 5. 

Capitulate. (See Caput, p. 5.) To draw up any 
thing in heads or articles ; to yield or surrender up 

on certain conditions Capitulation, is a treaty made 

between the garrison or inhabitants of a place be- 
sieged and the besiegers, for the delivery up of the 
place on certain conditions. — Captain* The chief or 
head of a number or body of men. Captain originally 
meant one of those who, by tenure in capites were 
obliged to bring soldiers to the war. " A tenure in 
capite," is one held immediately from the head of the 
government, that is, the king. See Tenure. 

Captious. Eager to catch at faults ; having an inclin- 
ation to object. See Capio, p. 5. 

Captive, captor, capture. See Capio, p. 5. 

Cardinal, from cardo, a hinge. In a general sense, an 
appellation given to things on account of their pre- 
eminence; as being the points on which all the 
others are supposed to hinge. Thus, " Justice, Pru- 
dence, Temperance, and Fortitude," are called the 
cardinal virtues, as being the basis of all the rest. The 
" East, West, North, and South" points of the com- 
pass, are termed Cardinal points* as being the prin- 
cipal. Cardinal Numbers are the numbers one, two, 
three, &c. in opposition to the ordinal numbers. See 
Ordinal. — Cardinal. One of the ecclesiastical princes 
in the Romish church, by whom the pope is i 
out of their own number. 
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Careen, from carina, a keel. To clean the keel or 
bottom of a vessel. 

Caret, from caret, there is wanting. A mark thus a, 
which shows where something omitted should be read. 

Carnage, from caro, carnis, flesh. Heaps of flesh ; figu- 
ratively, slaughter. — Carnally. According to the 
flesh, not spiritually. " In the sacrament we do not 
receive Christ carnally, but we receive him spiritually.** 
— r Carnation* The name given to a flower, as being 
of the colour of flesh. — Carnivorous. See Voao, 
p. 42. 

Case. (See Cado, p. 4.) In some languages there is 
a variation in the noun, called by grammarians case. 
The Latin has six cases, the Greek five, the German 
three, the English two, the Hebrew none. From this 
difference in the use of cases, it is evident they are 
not to be considered as essential in language. In 
English, besides the nominative, there is a case ex- 
pressing possession, which is therefore called the pos- 
sessive case. Thus, from God we have for the posses* 
give case, "God's grace;"* or, as it was formerly 
written, " Godis grace," the grace of God. For 
other relations of one thing to another, we use prepo- 
sitions : thus, to, from, by, which relations in other 
languages are expressed by a change in the end of 
the noun. For the various Cases, see Nominative, 
Genitive, &c. — " Some of the ancients held the No- 
minative to be no case, and likened the Noun in this 
its primary and original form to a perpendicular line, 
B o _ such for example, as the line A B. The vari- 
ations from the Nominative they considered as 
if A B were to fall from the perpendicular, as 
for example, A C or A D. Hence then, they 
called these variations casus, (see Cado, p. 4,) cases 
or fallings. Others made the Nominative a case also. 
Words they considered (as it were) to fall from the 
mind. Now, when a noun fell thence in its primary 
form, they called it ' casus rectus,' an erect or up- 
right case or falling, such as A B ; and by this name, 
they distinguished the nominative. When it fell from 
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the mind under any of its variations, as for example, 
in the form of a Genitive or Dative, or the like ; 
such variations they called * casus obliqui,' oblique 
cases or sidelong fallings, (such as A C and A D) in 
opposition to the other (that is A B) which was erect 
or perpendicular. Hence, grammarians called the 
method of enumerating the various cases of a noun, 
decimation or declension, it being a sort of progressive 
descent from the Nominative's upright form through 
its various declining forms, that is, a descent from 
A B to A C and A D." See " Hermes" by Harris, 
Vol. II. p. 277. 
• " We copy the preceding account because it is very 
plausible, though we regard it as erroneous, the 
learned author being misled by the figurative lan- 
guage of geometry. We believe that the Nominative 
is said to be the upright case, not because it is an 
upright falling from the mind, but because the No- 
minative, the Verb, and the object follow each other 
in direct succession from one simple proposition. 
The Nominative is the leading noun or agent, and the 
Accusative is the effect, in which the action straight- 
way terminates. And when other nouns are intro- 
duced they are spoken of not directly as the Agent, 
but collaterally or obliquely, as objects to which the 
direct noun someway belongs. Thus the Accusative 
as well as the Nominative are right cases or direct 
parts of a proposition, whereas the Genitive, Dative, 
Ablative, and Vocative, are oblique cases, or indirect 
parts of the proposition. The Nominative and Ac- 
cusative are expressed by position ; while the oblique 
cases, the Genitive, Ablative, and Dative, depend on 
words expressing beginning, medium, and end. 

" From this we infer, that a case did not at first mean 
a change in the termination of a noun, but the position 
of a noun expressing its relation to some other word in 
the sentence. c God made man,' is a sentence in 
which the agent, the action, and the object follow 
each other in the order of nature : c God,' as occupy- 
ing the place of the agent, is the Nominative, and 
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' man,' as corresponding to the effect, is the Accusa- 
tive. But in the sentence ' God is good/ we cannot 
say ( God' is the agent, because the verb * is' does 
not express an action, but serves only to connect the 
epithet ' good ' with ' God.' The Nominative, there- 
fore, here expresses not the agent, but the subject of 
the attribute connected' to it The Nominative case, 
then, is that leading state or position which expresses 
the subject of a connecting verb, and the agent of an 
active verb. And the Accusative is that position 
which expresses the effect of an active verb. The 
Nominative and Accusative have evidently to each 
other the relation which a cause has to an effect, and 
that for no other reason, but that their order corre- 
sponds to the order of cause and effect. 

" But suppose that our purpose was not only to •*- 
press a cause or agent, but the origin of that cause, 
or the instrument by which it acts, or the end for 
which it acts ; in such cases simple position will be 
of no avail. We must have recourse to some other 
expedient, such as suitable words to express origin, 
instrumentality, and end ; thus, ' the Son of God 
redeemed mankind ;' — 'he redeemed them by his 
death / — ' he redeemed them for happiness,* In the 
first sentence, ' of ' means beginning or origin ; and 
' God,* succeeding it, as being the origin of ' son,* is 
said to be in the genitive case. In the second, ' by,' 
denotes instrumentality or medium ; and as * death* is 
the instrument or medium by which Christ redeemed 
man, it is said to be in the ablative case. In the third, 
' for * expresses the end for which Christ redeemed 
man ; the noun ( happiness ' succeeding it, is there- 
fore in the final case, or as it is commonly called, the 
dative case. — The Nominative, as it implies the name 
of its object, is often used merely to address a person : 
it is then said to be in the vocative case." See Gram- 
mar, Bees' s Cyclop. 
Casual. (See Cado, p. 4.) — Casuist. One who studies 
and settles cases of conscience. " The judgment of 
any casuist, or learned divine, concerning the state of 
II i 
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a man's soul, is not sufficient to give him confidence." 
South. 

" Who shall decide when doctors disagree, 
* And soundest casuists doubt, like you and me.** 
Pope. Epistle III. 

Caveat, from caveat, let him beware. A caveat is an 
intimation given to a man, notifying to him that he 
ought to beware how he acts in such or such an affair. 

Cease, cessation. See Cedo, p. 6. 

Celebrate, celebrity, celerity. See Celer, p. 6. 

Celestial, from coelestis, (caelum, heaven) ; relating to 
the superior regions ; heavenly. 

Censor and censure. (See Censeo, p. 6.) Censor was 
the title given to an officer in Rome, who had the 
power of correcting manners; whose business was 
also to register the names and effects of the citizens. — 
Census was a declaration made by the inhabitants, of 
their names, places of abode, family, &c. before the 
Censors. The word is at present used to denote an 
account taken of the population. According to the 
census taken by order of parliament in 1811, the 
population of the United Kingdom amounted to 
16,596,803. 

Cent, from centum, a hundred. Five per cent, that is 
five in the hundred. — Century is a term used to denote 
the space of one hundred years. 

Centri-fugal, from centrum, a centre, and fugh, I flee. 
Having the quality, acquired by bodies in motion, of 
receding from the centre. 

Centri-petal, (peto, I seek,) having a tendency towards 
the centre. 

Certain, certify. See Cerno, p. 6. 

Cessation. See Cedo, p. 6. 

Circle, circuit, circular. See Circus, p. 7. 



C1RCUM. From circus, a circle or ring, was 
formed the preposition Circubi, which signifies, 
. in English, about or around. 
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Circum-ambient, (ambio, I move about.) This word is 
scarcely used but as an adjective applied to air ; thus 
we say, " the circumambient air." 

Circum-ambulate, {ambulo, I walk,) I walk round 
about. 

Circum-ference, (see Fkro, p. 13,) the line which 
surrounds and includes any thing. 

Circum-flex, (see Flecto, p« 14.) In grammar, the 
term circumflex is applied to an accent, serving to note 
or distinguish a syllable of an intermediate sound be- 
tween acute and grave. The acute raises the voice, 
and the grave falls or lowers it ; the circumflex is a 
kind of undulation or wavering of the voice between 
the two. The circumflex accent is made thus a. In 
Greek, it is circumflexed or bent about, being made 
thus ~ , whence the term. 

Circum-fluent, (see Fluo, p. 14,) flowing round any thing. 

Circum-jacent, (see Jacio, p. 13,) lying roundabout. 

Circum- locution, (see Loquor, p. 22,) denotes a cir- 
cuit or compass of words, used either when a proper 
term for expressing any subject naturally and imme- 
diately does not occur, or when a person wishes to 
avoid something disagreeable, inconvenient, or im- 
proper to be expressed in direct terms. 

Circum-navigate, (see Aoo, p. 2,) to sail round. 

Circum-scribe, (see Scribo, p. S3,) signifies, literally, 
to write around a thing; and, figuratively, to inclose 
within certain limits. A garden is circumscribed by a 
ditch, by lines, or posts, that serve as its boundaries ; 
it is inclosed by a wall or fence. 

Circum-spect, (see Specio, p. 37,) to look around ; 
figuratively, to be cautious as if looking at every thing 
around us. 

Circum-stance, (see Sro, p. 36,) literally, that which 
stands around another. It is used with us in a moral 
sense only : " To every event are annexed circum- 
stances of time or place, or other collateral appendages 
which change its nature/' 

Some writers upon Ethics sum up all the circum' 
stances of the actions of men in the following terms, 
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sometimes called categories * .* quis, quid, ubi, quibus 
auxiliis, cur, quomodo, quando. 

[Quis, (who, j denotes the quality, state, age of ths 
person. 

Quid, (what,) the greatness, smallness, multitude, 
fewness, &c. of the thing. 

Ubi, (where,) the place. 

Quibus auxilus, (with what assistance,) the instru- 
ments, means, &c. 

Cur, (why,) on what account, with what view. 

Quomodo, (how,) the quality of the action, as to in- 
tention or remissness, designedly or casually, secrecy 
or openness. 

Quando, (when,) the time, as on a holiday, at the 
hour of prayer, &c] 

Aristotle distributed circumstances into the following 
ten categories: viz. substance, quantity, quality, re- 
lation, action, passion, place, time, habit, condition. 

Circumstances which either necessarily or usually 
attend facts of a peculiar nature, that cannot be 
demonstratively evinced, are Called presumptive, and 
are only to be relied on till the contrary be actually 
proved : evidence founded on such circumstances is 
termed circumstantial evidence- 
Circum-vent, circumvenio, (see Venio, p. 41,) I come 
round about. Circumvent, with us, signifies to cheat. 
Circum-volution, (see Volvo, p. 41,) the act of rolling 

round. 
Cite, citation. (See Ciko, p. 7.) The calling a person 
before a judge ; a quotation or passage taken from 
another. " View the principles in their own authors, 



* The word category was borrowed by the schools 
from the forum or court of justice ; as in a trial, the 
prosecutor in accusing the criminal must charge him ex- 
pressly, or«afhrm that he did this or that, in positive 
terms: whence the word category, from the Greek 
itmnyopM, {kategorein,) to declare a charge of i 
tion. 
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and not in the citations of those who could confute 
them." Watts. 

City, civic, civil. (See Cms, p. 7.) Though the word 
city signifies with us such a town corporate as hath 
usually a bishop and cathedral church, yet it is not 
always so ; Westminster being called a city, although 
it hath not now a bishop. — Civil, relating to the com- 
munity. This word is used in a variety of ways : as, 
" the ecclesiastical courts are controlled by the civil." 
A person banished or excommunicated, is said to suffer 
civil death, though not natural death. The civil 
magistrate's authority is distinguished from the autho- 
rity of the military power. — Civil also signifies having 
the manners of a " Citizen," as opposed to the manners 
of a" Rustic." 

Civil Law, is that law which every particular nation 
has established for itself. Civil War, a war between 
the people of the same state. 

Civil List, the money allotted for the support of the 
king's household, and for defraying certain charges of 
government. Civil Year, is the legal year, or annual 
account of time, which every government appoints to 
be used within its own dominions, and is so called in 
contradistinction to the natural year, which is mea- 
sured exactly by the revolution of the heavenly bodies. 
Civilian denotes something belonging to the civil law ; 
but more especially the doctors and professors thereof 
are called Civilians; of these there is a college or 
society in London, known by the name of Doctors* 
Commons. 

Class. Classic, or classical, an epithet chiefly applied 
to authors read in the classes at school. The term 
class seems to owe its origin to Tullius Servius, who, 
in order to make an estimate of every person's estate, 
divided the Roman people into six parts, which he 
called classes. The persons of the first class, were, 
by way of eminence, called classici (classics) : hence, 
authors of the first rank came to be called classics. 

Code, or Codex. A collection of laws. The word comes 
from codex, & paper book) so called d codtdbus arbo- 
1& 
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rum, the trunks of trees ; the bark whereof being 
stripped off served the ancients to write their books 
on. — Codicil, from codicillus, a little book. A sup- 
plement to a will or other writing. 



CUM. The preposition Cum, marks union, and is 
translated by with, or together. When it enters 
into combination, it changes its form and becomes 
com, con, col, or cor. Before the vowels and the 
letter h, the final consonant is dropped. 

Co-adjutor, (adjutor, a helper,) a fellow helper. A 
coadjutor is more noble than an assistant ; the latter is 
mostly in a subordinate station, but the former is an 
equal. 

Co-equal, fsee ^Equalis, p. 1,) one who is of the same 
rank or dignity with another. 

Co-ercive, coerceo, {arceo, I hinder,) I hinder with force ; 
that is, I keep in order by force. Coercion is a 
species of restraint : coercion always comprehends the 
idea of force, restraint that of simply keeping back or 
under. The law restrains all men in their actions, 
more or less ; it coerces those who attempt to violate 
it. " The virtues of a general, or a king, are prudence : 
counsel, active fortitude, coercive power, and the exer. 
cise of magnanimity as well as justice." Dryden. 

Co-eternal, {aternus, eternal,) equally eternal with 
(another.) 

Co-eval, {ovum, an age,) being of the same age with 
(another.) 

— — " Silence coeval with eternity, 

" Thou wast, ere nature first began to be." Pope* 

Co-existent, is compounded of co (for cum), ex, and sisto, 
(see Exist.) Coexistent, signifies having existence at 
the same time with another. " Time is taken for so 
much of duration as is coexistent with the motions of 
the great bodies of the universe. " Locke. 
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Co-gent, cogo, (see Ago, p. 2,) I drive together. Co- 
gent, with us, is used only figuratively, and has a 
meaning similar to forcible. " Upon men, intent only 
upon truth, the arm of an orator has little power ; a 
credible testimony, or a cogent argument, will over- 
come all the art of modulation, and all the violence o* 
contortion." 

Co-gitate, cogito, (see Ago, p. 2,) I think deeply ; 
that is, I agitate my thoughts together. — Cogitation. 
" Descartes proves that brutes have no cogitation, be- 
cause they could never be brought to signify their 
thoughts by any artificial signs." Bay. 

Cog-nate. See Connate. 

Co-habitation, (see Habeo, p. 17,) the state of living 
with (another). " M. Brumans, at one hundred and 
twenty-two years, died for love of his wife, (who was 
ninety-two at her death,) after seventy years cohabi- 
tation." Toiler. 

Co-heir, coharere, (see H^ereo, p. 17,) to stick toge- 
ther; to hold fast to another, as parts of the same 
body. Coherence or coherency, that state of bodies in 
which their parts adhere to each other. Cohesion, the 
act of sticking together. Coheir, one of two or more 
men among whom an inheritance is divided. Co- 
heiress, a woman who has an equal share of an inhe- 
ritance with other persons. 

Co-iu-cide, co-in-cidence, coincido, (incido, I fall in,) 
I fall in with another. " Two sides of different trian- 
gles coincide when they are applied to each other, so 
as to fall on the same point." The word is usually 
employed in a moral sense, as, " a coincidence of sen- 
timent may easily happen without any communication, 
since there are many occasions in which all reason- 
able men will think nearly alike." Johnson. 

Col-lapse, coUabor, (see Labor, p. 19,) I slip together. 
The sides of a bag are said to collapse, when they fall 
together. 

Col-late, confero, (see Fero, p. IS,) I bring or put 
together. To collate, is to place two or more things 
togetJier in Order to compare them* 
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Col-lateral, (see Latus, p. 19,) placed side to side. In 
genealogy, those that stand in equal relation to some 
common ancestor. 

Col-league, (see Lego, No. II. p. 19,) one sent or em- 
ployed upon the same business as another. Colleague 
is more noble than partner ; men in the highest offices, 
as ministers, judges, and plenipotentiaries, are col- 
leagues; merchants, card-players, and the like, have 
partners. 

Col-lect, colligo, (see Lego, No. II. p. 19,) I gather to- 
gether, denotes a prayer made for any particular day ; 
and is so called either because the priest speaks in the 
name of the whole assembly whose sentiments and 
desires he sums up by the words " Let us pray,** or 
because those prayers are offered when the people are 
assembled together. A Collective Noun is a word 
which expresses a multitude, though itself is singular ; 
as a company, an army. College, a number of persons 
gathered together* The principal use of the word 
College at present is to denote a public place, endowed 
with certain revenues, where the several parts of learn- 
ing are taught. 

Col-lision, collido, {Icedo, I strike,) I strike together. 
" The flint and steel you may move apart as long as 
you please ; but it is the collision of them that must 
make them strike fire.** 

Col-location, coUoco, (see Locus, p. 22,) I place toge- 
ther. 

Col-loquial, colloquor, (see Loquor, p. 22,) I speak 
with (another.) " The close of this divine colloquy, 
(between the Father and the Son,) with the hymn of 
angels, which follows, is wonderfully beautiful and 
poetical.*' Addison on Milton 1 s Paradise Lost, 

Col-lusion, colludo, (see Ludo, p. 22,) I play with an- 
other. Collusion is used to denote a deceitful agree- 
ment. 

Com-bine, (binus, two,) to unite two or more together* 

Com-b-ustion, comburo, (tiro, I burn,) I burn two or 
more things together. . 

Corn-fort, is compounded of com (for cum), nndjbriis, 
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strong, and signifies to strengthen or invigorate. To 
cheer and to comfort have both regard to the spirits, 
but the latter differs in degree and manner; the 
former signifying to produce a lively sentiment, the 
latter to lessen or remove a painful one: we are 
cheered in the moments of despondency ; we are com- 
forted in the hour of distress. " Sleep seldom visits 
sorrow; when it does, it is a comforter.* 1 Shakspeare. 

Com-mand. (See Do, p. 10.) A command is the strongest 
exercise of authority ; order is an expression of the 
wishes ; injunction marks a greater degree of authority 
than order, and a less degree than command. 

Com-memorate, memoro, I remember. " The original 
use of sacrifice was commemorative of the original 
revelation; a sort of daily memorial of what God 
declared and man believed." 

Com-mensurate, (mensura, a measure,) agreeing in 
pleasure with something else. An inch and a yard 
are commensurate, a yard containing a certain number 
of inches; the diameter and circumference of a circle 
are incommensurable, as they cannot be reduced to any 
common measure. " These that are persuaded that 
they shall continue for ever, cannot choose but aspire 
after happiness commensurate to their duration." 
TilloUon. 

Comment, from commentor, I write notes upon an 
author ; I explain ; I make notes or observations. 

" Enter his chamber, view his lifeless corpse, 
" And comment then upon his sudden death." 

Shakspeare. 

Com-merce, commereor, (merx or merces, wares or mer- 
chandise,) I make an exchange of merchandise. The 
word commerce, however, is sometimes used in a more 
extended sense, as in the following example ; " I should 
venture to call Politeness, ( benevolence in action,' 
or the preference of others to ourselves, in little, daily, 
and hourly occurrences in the commerce of life.** 
Lord Chatham. 
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Commination, from comminor, I threaten greatly. In 
the Liturgy of the Church of England we find a ser- 
vice entitled, " A commination, or denouncing of 
God's anger and judgments against sinners, with cer- 
tain prayers to be used on the first day of Lent." 

Com-miserate, {misereor, I pity,) I look on with com. 
passion* " We should commiserate our mutual igno- 
rance, and endeavour to remove it." Locke. 

Corn-mission, commit, from committo, (see Mitto, p. 23,) 
f< I send together," means with us, to give in trust. 
The act of intrusting any thing ; a warrant by which 
any trust is held, or authority exercised. A number of 
people joined in a trust. — Committee, those for whom 
the consideration or ordering of any matter is referred. 

Com-modious, commodus, {modus, a measure, or due 
proportion,) according to the measure and degree 
required. " That is commodious which suits one's 
bodily ease ; that is convenient which suits one's pur- 
pose. A house, a chair, is commodious; a time, an 
opportunity, a season, or the arrival of a person, is 
convenient. 

Common, sub* an open ground equally used by many 
persons: common, adj. belonging equally to more 
than one ; common, verb, to have a joint right with 
others, hence the term " commoner," as applied to 
students at universities, and members of the House 
of Commons. Our word common has its origin from 
communis, {munia, walls,) enclosed within the same 
walls. — Community, (from communitas,) having all 
things in common. — Commune and communicate, 
(from communico, I make common property with 
another,) to impart sentiments mutually, to converse. 
" The chief end of language in communication being 
to be understood, words serve not for that end, when 
any word does not excite in the hearers the same idea 
which it stands for in the mind of the speaker." All 
the Christian churches were originally in communion 
with each other, having one common faith and dis- 
cipline ; in process of time diversity of opinions pre- 
vailed, and occasioned some churches to separate from 
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the rest, and to form the distinct communions into 
which the Christian church is now divided. The 
three grand communions are — that of the church or 
Rome, — the Greek church, — and that of the Pro- 
testant churches. 

Corn-motion, from commoveo, (see Moveo, p. 24,) I 
move with others. Tumult, public disorder. " The 
Iliad consists of battles, and a continued commotion. 
The Odyssey in patience and wisdom." 

Corn-mute, commuto, (see Muto, p. 25,) I change one 
thing with another. " The use of money, in the com- 
merce and traffic of mankind, is that of saving the 
commutation of more bulky commodities." 

Corn-pact, from compactus, (participle of compingo, I 
bind close,) signifies the thing to which people bind 
themselves close. An agreement; a mutual and settled 
appointment between two or more, to do or not to do 
something. " In the first establishment of speech 
there was an implicit compact, founded upon common 
consent, that such and such words should be signs 
whereby persons might express their thoughts one to 
another." " Nothing dissolves the social compact so 
completely as religious disputation. In political 
feuds, each party may innocently be looked upon by 
the other, as at least endeavouring good ; but Theo- 
logy tolerates not this spirit, — those who are not with 
us are considered against us, now and for ever." 

Corn-pare, comparo, (par, equal,) I put together things 
which are equal. " They who are apt to remind us of 
their ancestors, only put us upon making comparisons 
to their own disadvantage." Spectator. — " Solon com- 
pared the people to the sea, and wicked counsellors to. 
the winds ; for that the sea would be quiet if the 
winds did not trouble it." Bacon. — " In this world 
whatever is called good, is comparatively with other 
things of its kind, or with the evil mingled in the 
composition ; so he is a good man that is better than 
men commonly are, or in whom the good qualities are 
more than the bad." Temple. 
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Corn-passion, compatior, (see Patioe, p. 27,) I suffer 
with (or for) another. 

Com-patible. Suitable to. " Compatible is corrupted 
by an unskilful compliance with pronunciation from 
competible, from compete, I agree with, I suit." John- 
son* 

Corn-patriot, (patria, country,) one of the same country 
with another. 

Corn-pel, compello, (see Fello, p. 27,) I drive together; 
I force to act. 

Com-pendium, (see Pendeo, p. 27,) is used with, us in 
a figurative sense only, to denote that in which several 
things are weighed or considered together ; hence it 
signifies, a concise view of any science. " Indexes 
and dictionaries are the compendium* of all know- 
ledge." Pope. — " After we are grown well acquainted 
with a short system, or compendium of a science, it is 
then proper to read a larger regular treatise on the 
subject." Waits* 

Com-pensate, compenso, I make amends. " A compen- 
sation is something real, it is made for some positive 
injury sustained ; a satisfaction may be imaginary, both 
as to the injury and the return." Compensation often 
denotes a return for services done, and it is also 
applied to that which serves to supply the loss or 
absence of any thing. 

Corn-petition, competence, competent, competo, (see 
Peto, p. 28,) I with another seek for the same ; hence 
competition, which implies some actual effort for the 
attainment of a specific object set in view. Competo, 
also signifies, " I suit, or am proper ;" hence compe- 
tent, competency : thus we say, " A person is compe- 
tent to undertake an office.** " Familiarity with any 
subject gives competency" Competence and compe- 
tency now denote principally such a quantity of any 
thing as is sufficient without superfluity : a fortune 
equal to the conveniences of life. 
*• -Reason's whole pleasure, all the joys of sense, 
M Live in three words, health, peace, and competence" 

Pope* 
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Complement, complete, compleo, (pleo, I fill,) I fill up. 
" That is complete which has no deficiency ; that is per- 
fect which has positive excellence ; and that is finished 
which has no omission in it." Complement in Life, a 
term much used in the doctrine of life annuities : it de- 
notes the number of years which a given life wants of 
86, this being the age considered as the utmost pro- 
bable extent of life ; thus, 56 is the complement of 30, 
and 30 the complement of 56. We sometimes also 
say, the complement of an angle, meaning such as it 
wants of a right angle, or of 90 degrees ; thus, if an 
angle be 30 degrees, we say its complement is 60 
degrees. 

Complement, in a general sense, denotes what is 
necessary to complete some certain quantity or thing ; 
it is however sometimes used to denote " parts not 
necessary, but ornamental ; whence ceremony was 
called complement, now corrupted to commitment." 
" Commitment, an act or expression of civility ; usually 
understood to include some hypocrisy, and to mean 
less than it declares: this is properly complement." 
Johnson* 

Com-plex, complector, (see Plecto, p. 28,) I fold toge- 
ther. — Complex term or idea, is a term or idea com- 
pounded of several simple or incomplex ones. Thus, 
in the proposition " a just God cannot leave crimes 
unpunished ;*' the subject of this proposition, viz. " a 
just God," is a complex term, or stands for a complex 
idea composed of two simple or incomplex ones, 
« God" and "just." 

Com-pliment See Complement. Complements may be 
unmeaning, yet they are not incompatible with since- 
rity, unless they are dictated from a mere compliance 
with the prescribed rules of politeness, or the moment- 
ary desire of pleasing. 

Corn-ply, from complaceo, which signifies I am pleased in 
unison with another. We comply with what is asked 
of us by allowing it, or not hindering it. 

Com-pose, compound, compono, (see Pono, p. 29,) I put 
together. Compound comes from the present. Ve\v6«& 
II K 
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of compono, and compote from composui, the preterite 
of the same verb. 

Com-prehend, from comprehendo, (see Pbkhendo, p. 30,) 
I hold together, means with us " to contain." " If 
there be any other commandment, it is briefly compre- 
hended in this saying, namely, Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself.*' Rom. ziii. 9. The word is 
principally applied to an act of the mind which seizes, 
as it were, several things together. 

Corn-press, from comprimo, (see Prxmo, p. 30,) I press 
together. 

Corn-promise, compromitto, which is compounded of 
compro, and mitto, (see Promise, under the preposition 
Pro.) Compromise, signifies to promise with another, 
that a matter of dispute shall be referred to arbitrators : 
to adjust a dispute by mutual concessions. 

Com-pulsion has the same origin as Compel. 

Com-punction, from compungo, (pungo, I prick,) I prick 
thoroughly ; denotes an occasional but sharp sorrow, 
provoked by a single offence, or a moment's reflection. 
" All men, even the most depraved, are subject, more 
or less, to compunctions of conscience." Blair* 

" Stop up th* access and passage to remorse, 
" That no compunctious visitings of nature 
" Shake my fell purpose." 

Shakspeare's Macbeth* 

Com-pute, computo, (puto, I think,) I think of and com- 
bine certain numbers in order to know the result. 



CON is the form assumed in composition by the 
Latin preposition cum, with. Con is also an 
abbreviation of contra, against, and in this sense 
is used to denote one who is on the negative 
side of a question; as "the pros and cons."* 
[Pro means /or.] 

* Con is qlso an English verb, representing the 
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Con-catenate, (catena, a chain,) literally, to thain or 
link together; figuratively, to unite in a successive 
order, and in this sense only is the word used ; thus 
we speak of " the concatenation of ideas." 

Con-cave, concavus, (cairns, hollow,) hollow in every 
direction, as the inner surface of an egg shell : op- 
posed to convex. — Concavo-convex* Concave one way, 
and convex the other. 

Con-ceal, concelo, (celo, I hide,) I hide completely, 
" Ridicule is never more strong than when it is con- 
cealed in gravity." Addison. 

Con-cede, concedo, (see Cedo, p. 6,) I move with ano- 
ther; that is, I move with the intention of giving up 
my place to another. To concede, is a mode of yield- 
ing, which may be either an act of discretion or 
courtesy; as when the government concedes to the 
demands of the people -certain privileges, or when an 
individual concedes any points in dispute for the sake 
of peace. 

Con-ceive, condpio, (see Capio, p. 5,) I take together. 
" What is conceived in the mind, is conclusive ; what 
is apprehended, is rather dubious." — " Conceive of 
things, — clearly and distinctly in their own nature, — 
completely in all their parts, — comprehensively in all 
their properties and relations, — extensively in all 
their kinds, — orderly or in a proper method." Watts. 

Con-centrate, (centrum, the centre,) to force towards 
the centre ; to force into a narrow compass. Concen- 
trate, is the contrary to expand or dilate. — Concentric. 
Having one common centre. " If a stone be thrown 
into water, the waves excited thereby continue some 
time to arrive in the place where the stone fell into 
the water, and are propagated from thence into 
concentric circles, upon the surface of the water." 
Newton* 



Saxon connan, to know. " Here are your parts ; and I 
entreat you to con them by to-morrow.'* Shakspeare*— 
Con is now little in use, except in ludicrous language. 
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Con-ception, from the same origin as Conceits. " As 
conceptions are the images or resemblances of things 
to the mind within itself; in like manner, are words 
or names the marks or resemblances of those concep- 
tions to the minds of those with whom we converse." 
South. 

Con-cern, from can and cerno, (see Cerno, p. 6,) de- 
notes, in its primitive sense, that which is considered 
under all its bearings; and, in an extended sense, 
that which is thought of, or taken part in. An affair, 
is what happens ; a business, is what is done ; a con- 
cern, is what is felt. — Things affect either persons or 
tilings ; but they concern persons only. — We care for 
a thing which is the object of our exertions ; we con- 
cern ourselves about a thing when it engages our 
attention ; we have a regard for a thing on which we 
set some value and bestow some reflection. -— " Re- 
ligion is no trifling concern, to be performed in any 
careless and superficial manner.** Rogers* 

Con-cert, concertare, (certo, I strive for victory,) which • 
expressed the actions of those who prepared them- 
selves for some public exhibition, by private encounters 
among themselves ; hence, to concert, now means to 
settle any thing in private, by mutual communication. 
Concert is also used to denote a musical performance, 
in which a number of musicians unite in the exercise 
of their respective talents. 

Con-cession, has the same origin as Concede. 

Con-ciliate, (conciliatus, participle of concilio, and recon- 
cilio, both come from concilium, a council.) Con- 
ciliate, and reconcile, are both employed in the sense 
of uniting men's affections, but under different circum- 
stances. The conciliator gets the good-will and affec- 
tions for himself; the reconciler unites the affections 
of two persons to each other. The conciliator may 
either gain new affections, or regain those which are 
lost; the reconciler always renews affections which 
have been once lost. [Concilium is compounded of 
con, (for cum,) together, and calo, I call.] 

Con-cise, from concido, \see &sdo, p. 4,) I cut into 
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pieces ; signifies, cut into short periods. Brevity of 
expression ought to be consulted by speakers, even 
more than by writers ; conciseness is of peculiar ad- 
vantage in the formation of rules. 

Con-elude, conclude, (see Claudo, p. 7,) I shut up to- 
gether ; I finish ; I decide ; that is, I shut or close 
the dispute. 

Concomitant, from concomitans, accompanying. Con- 
joined with; coming and going with, as collateral, 
not causative or consequential. " Another concomi- 
tant of ingratitude is hardheartedness, or want of 
compassion." 

Con-cord, concordia, (cor, cordis, the heart,) union of 
hearts. Concord is generally employed for the union 
of affections ; however, it is sometimes used in a more 
extended sense, as, 

" The man that hath no music in himself, 

« And is not mov'd with concord of sweet sounds, 

" Is fit for treasons, villanies, and spoils." 

Skakspeare* 

Con-course, concursus, (see Curro, p. 9,) a running to- 
gether. The meeting of many persons or things in a 
place. 

Con-crete, concresco, (see Creo, p. 8,) I grow together. 
[For an explanation of " Concrete Numbers," see 
the word Abstract.] 

Con-cur, from the same origin as Concourse. Concur 
implies, literally, a running together; and, figura- 
tively, an agreeing together in the same principles. 

Con-cussion, conditio, (see Quatio, p. 31,) I shake to* 
gether. 

Con-demn, from condemno, (damnum, a loss or penalty,) 
signifies, literally, to sentence to some penalty; [in 
this sense it is the contrary to absolve ;] and figura- 
tively, to charge with a fault ; [in this sense it is the 
contrary to approve.] 

Con-dense, condenso, {densus, thick,) I make thick. Can- 
dense is opposed to rarefy. 
k 3 
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Con-de-scend, con, (for cum,) and descendo, I g6 .fawn. 
To stoop from one's own height, in order to yield to 
the satisfaction of others. " Condescension is a happy 
quality which never fails to make its way into the 
good opinion, and into the very heart ; and allays the 
envy which attends a high station.*' Atterbury. 

Con-dign, condignus, (dignus, worthy,) worthy of a per- 
son. It is used of something deserved by crimes : 
" this brought him to condign punishment" 

Con-diment, from condimentum, that which excites the 
appetite by a pungent taste. " Many things are 
swallowed by animals rather for condiment than any 
substantial nutriment." 

Con-dition, condo, (see Do, p. 10,) 1 put together. Con- 
dition, a putting together, or the state of a thing put 
together, or formed ; and in an extended sense, the 
manner and circumstances under which a thing is 
formed. 

" Condition, circumstance, is not the thing ; 
" Bliss is the same in subject as in king. " 

Pope. 

Con-dole, condoleo, 'doleo, I grieve,) I grieve with others. 
It is opposed to the word Congratulate. 

Con-duce, and conduct, conduco, (see Duco, p. 10,) I 
led together. To conduce, signifies to serve the full 
purpose ; to contribute, signifies only to be a subordi- 
nate instrument; the former is always taken in a 
good sense, the latter in a bad or good sense. Ex- 
ercise conduces to health ; a want of firmness in a go- 
vernment, contributes to the spread of rebellion. 

Conduct, signifies to cause a person to go with an- 
other ; we conduct, or guide, those who do not know 
the road ; we lead those who either cannot or will not 
go alone. In a literal sense, it is the head that con- 
ducts, the eye that guides, and the hand that leads ; in 
a figurative sense, the understanding conducts, we 
are guided by rules, and the will or influence leads-— 
Conducive* Having the power of forwarding or pro- 
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motirfg. " Our Saviour hath enjoined us a reasonable 
service; all his laws are in themselves conducive to 
the temporal interest of them that observe them." 
Bentley. 

Con-fabulation, confabulate; (see Fari, p. 12,) a talk- 
ing with another. It is usually employed to signify 
cheerful and careless talk. 

Con-federacy. (See Fido, p. 13.) " The friendships 
of the world are oft confederacies in vice, or leagues 
of pleasure." Addison. 

Con-fer, confero, (see Fero, p. 13,) I bear together; 
I bring words together; that is, I discourse. 
Confer, signifies also to bring something to a person, 
or to place it upon him. " The Coronation, of a 
king, confers no royal authority upon him.'' " Read- 
ing makes a full man, conference a ready man, and 
writing an exact man ; and therefore, if a man 
write little he had need have a great memory, 
if he confer little be had need have a present 
wit, and if he read little he had need have much 
cunning, to seem to have that which he hath not*' 
Bacon. 

Con-fess, from coiifileor, (see Fateor, p. 13,) I acknow- 
ledge. To acknowledge a crime ; to own a failure. 
The opposite to deny. See Matt. x. 32. — Co?tfession, 
in theologv, denotes the verbal acknowledgement 
which a penitent makes of his sins to God: in a 
more restricted sense, it is a declaration of a person's 
sins made to a priest, in order to obtain absolution for 
the same. Confession was anciently public in the 
church, though the Romanists have since altered it 
and made it private and auricular. See Auricular. 
The Indians, according to Tavernier, have a kind of 
confession ; and the same may be said of the Jews. 
" The Augsburgh Confession" denotes a celebrated 
confession of faith drawn up by Luther, and presented 
to the Emperor Charles V. in 1530. — Confessor. He 
that hears confessions, or he that confesses. " He 
who dies for religion, is a martyr ; he who suffers for 
ft, is a confessor." n It was the assurance of a re- 
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' t surrection that gave patience to the confessor, and 
courage to the martyr. — Acknowledging, is a simple 
declaration ; confessing, or owning, is a specific pri- 
vate communication; avowal, is a public declara- 
tion. 

Con-fide, confido, (see Fido, p. 19,) I have faith {with) 
in another.— Confidence. Firm belief of another's 
integrity or veracity. " Society is built upon trust, 
and trust upon confidence of one another's integrity." 
Trust in one's own abilities or fortune, opposed to de- 
jection or timidity. — Confidence is sometimes used to 
express vicious boldness, or false opinion of one's 
own excellencies ; in this sense it is opposed to mo- 
desty. — Confident, Assured beyond doubt; secure of 
success, without fear of miscarriage. " People forget 
how little they know, when they grow confident upon 
any. present state of things. " South. 

Con-fine, confinis, (see Finis, p. 14,) bordering upon. 
To confine, is to keep within the proper limits. 

Border, marks the extremities of one country in 
relation to another, as the borders of Scotland : — 
boundary, respects the prescribed limits of any place, 
as the boundaries of a village : — frontiers, denote 
the commencement of a country, as the frontiers of 
Germany or France ; and confines, those parts adjoin- 
ing to any place. 

Con-firm, from confirmo, (see Firmus, p. 14,) I make 
additionally firm, by adding something. To put past 
doubt by new evidence. 

" Whilst all the stars around her burn, 

" And all the planets in their turn 

" Confirm the tidings, as they roll, 

u And spread the truth from pole to pole." 

Addison* 

Confirmation, from Confirm. Additional proof, con- 
vincing testimony* An ecclesiastical rite. In the 
latter sense the word is used to denote the ceremony 
of laying on of hands for the conveyance of tha 
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- Holy Ghost. Among the primitive Christians it was 
confeiTed upon adults immediately after their baptism ; 
and was esteemed, in some measure, to be a part 
thereof: whence it was called the accomplishment of 
baptism. It was considered that baptism only pre- 
pared persons for the reception of the graces of the 
Holy Spirit, which were actually conferred in confirm- 
ation. 

Con-fiscate, confiscor, (see Fiscus, p. 14,) I seize as a 
forfeit to the treasury. » 

Con-flagration, conflagrare, (Jlagrare, to burn,) to burn 
an object in every part. 

Con-flict, confligere, (see Flioo, p. 14,) to strike against 
each other : a conflict is most sanguinary and despe- 
rate, it arises from the undisciplined operations of the 
bad passions ; a combat is often a matter of art and a 
trial of skill, it may be obstinate and lasting, though 
not arising from any personal resentment ; a contest 
may often give rise to angry and even malignant sen- 
timents, but it is not necessarily associated with any* 
bad passions. 

Con-fluence, confluere, (see Fluo, p. 14,) to flow to- 
gether. 

Con-flux, from the same origin as Confluence. 

Con-form, conformo, (see Forma, p. 14,) 1 make a thing 
of the same form with another. — Conformist. One that 
complies with the worship of the church of England. 

Con-found, confundc, (see Fundo, p. 15,) I pour things 
together. In a figurative sense, it means, to compare 
or mention without due distinction. " They who 
strip not ideas of the marks men use for them, but 
confound them with words, must have endless dis- 
putes." Locke. 

Con-fuse, from the same origin as Confound. " The 
Confusion of Languages," is a memorable event which 
happened in the one hundred and first year after the 
flood, and 2247 years before Christ, at the overthrow 
of Babel. Until this period there had been one com- 
mon language, which formed a bond of union, that 
prevented the separation of mankind into distinct 
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nations ; and some have supposed, that the -tower of 
Babel was erected as a kind of fortress, by which 
people intended to defend themselves against that 
separation which -Noah had projected. 
Con-fute, and refute, confuto and refuto, are compounded 
of con, (for contra, against,) re, (for retro, back or 
again,) and Juto, the frequentative offundo, I pour ; 
thus confuto literally means I pour together, and re- 
futo, I pour back, or against. But confute and refute 
are now used in a figurative sense only. 

Confute, respects what is argumentative; refute, 
what is personal : an argument is confuted by proving 
its fallacy ; a charge is refuted by proving one*s inno- 
cence. 

" He could, on either side, dispute, 

" Confute, change hands, and still confute" 

Hudibras. 

Con-geal, congelare, (gtlare, to freeze,) to freeze toge- 
ther. 

Con-genial, (see Genus, p. 15,) having the same nature 
with another. 

Con-geries, congestion, congero, (see Gero, p. 16,) I 
bear together. Congeries, a mass of small bodies 
heaped together. 

Con-glomerate, adj. glomus, a clue of thread gathered 
together, as a ball of thread. 

Con-gratulate, (gratus, pleasant or agreeable,) is to 
make agreeable, and is applicable either to ourselves or 
others. To express joy for the good of another. To 
compliment upon any happy event. " I congratulate 
our English tongue, that it has been enriched with 
words from all our neighbours." Waits* — Felicitate, 
[feUx, happy,) signifies to make happy, is applicable 
to ourselves only. We felicitate ourselves on having 
escaped danger ; we congratulate others on their good 
fortune. 

Con-gregate, congrego, (see Grex, p. 17,) I assemble 
together. 
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Coii-gress, congredior, (see Gradus, p. 1 6,) I step with 
another. Congress, is used to denote an appointed 
meeting for the settlement of affairs between different 
nations, as, the congress of Vienna ; or between the dif- 
ferent parts of the same nation, as in North America. 

Con-gruity, congruere, (grus, a crane,) literally, to come 
together as cranes do, that is, in a flock ; figuratively, 
congruity denotes that which is suitable to something 
else. 

Con-jecture, conjicio, (see Jacio, p. 18,) I cast toge- 
ther. Conjecture, is used at present only in a figur- 
ative sense, to denote the result of thoughts framed in 
the mind without design or foundation. Any circum- 
stance, however trivial, may give rise to conjecture; 
some reasons are requisite to produce a supposition ; 
a particular state of feeling or train of thinking may 
of itself create a surmise. " When we look upon such 
things as equally may or may not be, human reason can 
then, at the best, but conjecture what will be." South. 

Con-join, conjungo, (see Jungo, p. 18,) I join several 
things together. " Let that which is taught next be 
nearly conjoined with what is known already." Locke* 

Con-jugal, conjugate, and conjunction have the same 
origin as Conjoin. — Conjugation, in grammar, a re- 
gular distribution of the several inflections of verbs in 
their different voices, moods, tenses, and persons, so as 
to distinguish them from one another. 

Conjunction. A particle which expresses a relation 
or. dependence between words and phrases; thus 
called, because it serves to join or connect the parts or 
members of a discourse, which is its common use ; 
and also to connect words, so as to show the relations 
which those words so united have to other parts of 
the sentence. 

Conjunctions are of various kinds. — 1. " Copulative, 
or conjunctive," are those which express a relation of 
union or comparison between things ; and serve to 
connect or continue a sentence; as, and, only*— • 2. 
u Adversative," those which express a restriction, or 
contrariety ; as, but, nevertlieless. — 3. " Causal,'* those 
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which show that the cause of something is alleged; 
as, for, because* — 4. " Conclusive," those which tie- 
note a consequence drawn ; as, so, that, but, them, — 
5. " Conditional," are those which import a condition ; 
as, if, provided that, — 6. " Continuative," those which 
express a succession or continuation of the discourse ; 
as, even, m eflbct. — 7. " Disjunctive," those which ex- 
press a relation of separation or division, or which serve 
not only to connect or continue the sentence, but also 
to express opposition of meaning in different degrees ; 
as, neither, yet. — 8. " Dubitative," those which ex- 
press some doubt, or suspension of opinion ; as, if. — 
9. " Exceptive," as, unless, that. These distinctions «re 
considered useless by some writers, more especially by 
H. Tooke ; see " Diversions ofPurley" Vol. I. p. 1 10. 
Con-jure, from conjuro, (juro, I swear,) I swear with 
another to do something. Conjure, (pronounced 
kunjure,) was formerly used to denote the act of in- 
fluencing by the imaginary art of magic. At present, 
conjure, (pronounced konjure,) is confined to denote 
the act of entreating earnestly and with solemnity; 
thus, 

" I conjure you — let him know, 
*• Whate'er was done against him, Cato did it." 

Addison* 

Con-nate, or cognate, (natus, born,) born with another. 

Con-nect, connecto, (see Necto, p. 25,) I link together. 
" A right opinion is that which connects distant truths 
by the shortest train of intermediate propositions." 
Johnson. — " It is odd to consider the connexion be- 
tween despotism and barbarity, and how the making 
one person more than man, makes the rest less.'* — 
Connexion. The act of uniting ; the state of being 
joined together. Just relation to something precedent 
or subsequent. " There must be a future state, where the 
eternal and inseparable connexion between virtue and 
happiness shall be manifested." Atterbury. — " Contem- 
plation of human nature doth, by a necessary connexion 
and chain of causes, carry us up to the Deity." Hail 
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Con-sanguinity, (sanguis, sanguinis, blood,) relationship 
by blood, relation by descent from one common pro- 
genitor. It is distinguished from affinity, or relation 
by marriage. " Consanguinity, or relation by blood, 
and affinity, or relation by marriage, are canonical 
disabilities to contract a marriage.'* Blackstone. 

Con-science, conscious, consciens, (see Scio, p. S3,) 
knowing within one's self; admitted to the knowledge 
of any thing. We are apprized of events, or what 
passes outwardly, through the medium of external 
circumstances ; we are conscious, through the medium 
of ourselves only, of what passes within. " I know 
nothing so difficult for a generous mind to get over 
as calumny and reproach, and cannot find any method 
of quieting the soul under them, besides this single 
one, of our being conscious that we do not deserve 
them.*' " Conscience signifies that knowledge which a 
man has of his own thoughts and actions ; and be- 
cause, if a man judgeth fairly of his actions by com- 
paring them with the laws of God, his mind will 
approve or condemn him, this knowledge or conscience 
may be both an accuser and a judge." Swifi. — Con- 
scientious. Regulated by conscience. — Consciousness* 
An internal sense of guilt or innocence. The per- 
ception of what passes in a man's own mind. " If 
spirit be without thinking, I have no idea of any 
thing left ; therefore, consciousness must be its essen- 
tial attribute." Watts. 

Con-secrate, consecro, (sacer, sacred,) I make sacred by 
a special act. The act of setting apart any profane or 
common thing to a pious purpose. Consecration is the 
reverse of desecration and profanation, which consist 
in perverting a thing set apart for a pious use to a pro- 
fane and popular one. Consecrate, is a species of for- 
mal dedication by virtue of a religious observance ; 
hallow is a species of informal consecration ; churches 
are consecrated; particular days are hallowed. 

Con-sent, consentio, (see Sektio, p. 84,) 1 feel in uni- 
son with another. "Contracts are formed by the con- 
sent o{ the parties who are interested." U A parent 
H h 
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consent* to the establishment of his children ; he per- 
mits them to read certain books ; he allows them to ttki- 
verse with him familiarly." 
Con-sequence, from consequor, (sequor, I follow,) sig- 
nifies, " That which follows from any cause or prin- 
ciple." 

" Shun the bitter consequence, for know, 

" The day thou eatest thereof thou shalt die." 

Paradise Lost. 

Consequence is frequently employed as synonymous 
with importance, "The anger of Achilles was of 
such consequence that it embroiled the kings of Greece.** 
Addison* — Consequentially* With just deduction of 
consequences. In a regular series. " Were a man a 
king in his dreams, and a beggar awake, and dreamt 
consequentially, and in continued unbroken schemes, 
would he be in reality a king or a beggar ? " Addison* 
Consequences flow of themselves from the nature 
of things ; results are drawn. Consequences proceed 
from actions in general ; results proceed from parti- 
cular efforts and attempts." 

Con-serve, conservo, (see Servo, p. 35,) I keep together. 

Con-sider, consider o, (from consido } or consideo, to sit 
down, or sit with others,) signifies to think upon 
with core. The operation of thought is expressed 
by the words consider and reflect, but it varies in the 
circumstances of the action. Consideration is em- 
ployed for practical purposes ; reflection, for matters 
of speculation or moral improvement. Common ob- 
jects call for consideration ; the workings of the mind 
itself, or objects purely spiritual, occupy reflection* 

Con-sign, consigno, (signum, a seal,) I sign or seal for a 
specific purpose. Consign usually implies the idea of 
transferring from one's self to another, by a formal 
agreement ; thus, a person consigns his property over 
to another by a deed of law ; a merchant consigns 
his goods to another, to dispose o£ them for his ad» 
vantage. 
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Con-sist, consisto, (see Sisto, p. 36,) I stand with some- 
thing else. — Consistent, signifies the fitness to be 
placed together. " Truth is always consistent with 
itself, and needs nothing to help it out.*' TiUotson. 

Con-sole, consolor, and solace, solatium, are evidently 
from the same source, (see Solum, p. 37.) To con- 
sole, and solace, denote the relieving of pain ; but con- 
sole, is used on more important occasions than solace. 
We console our friends (with words or deeds) when 
they meet with afflictions ; we solace ourselves (with 
reflections) when we meet with disasters. The great- 
est consolation which we can enjoy on the death of our 
friends, is derived from the hope that they have ex- 
changed a state of imperfection and sorrow for one 
that is full of pure and unmixed felicity. 

Con-solidate, cosuolido. {solidus, solid,) 1 make solid by 
uniting two or more things into one. 

Con-sonant, consono, (see Sonus, p. 37,) I sound with 
another. Consonant is denned to be " a letter that 
cannot be sounded without some vowel before it." 

Consonants are divided into five classes, with 
regard to the five principal organs of the voice* 
Though all of these act conjointly in producing the 
various modifications of sound, yet one. or other of 
them contributes more notably than the rest These 
organs are the throat, (guttur,) palate (palatum,) 
tongue, (lingua,) teeth, (dentes,) lips, (labia) ; whence 
the five classes of consonants are denominated guttu- 
ral, h ; palatal, c, g, j, k, q ; Ungual, d, 1, n, t ; 
dental, r, s, x, z ; labial, b, f, m, p. 

Con-spicuous, from conspicio, (see Srxcio, p. 37,) 
easily to be seen by many at the same time ; thus, we 
say, a house is conspicuous that stands on a hill. A 
tiling is distinguished in proportion as it is distinct or 
separate from others ; it is conspicuous in proportion 
as it is easily seen ; it is noted in proportion as it is 
widely known. A rank is distinguished ; a situation 
conspicuous; and a place noted. 

Con-spiracy, from conspiro (see Spiko, p. 38,) literally, 
I breathe with another ; figuratively, I am actuated 
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with (or by) the same spirit or motive as another. 
Conspiracy, denotes an agreement of men to do any 
thing ; this word is always used in a bad sense. — 
Conspirators is an apt term ; for persons engaged 
about a bad work are obliged, as it were " to breathe" 
their intentions, and not speak out openly. 

Con-stan t, consto, (see Sro, p. 36,) I stand with some- 
thing else. Constancy respects the affections; sta- 
bility, the opinions ; steadiness, the action, or the mo- 
tives of action ; firmness, the purpose or resolution.** 
Constancy. Unalterable continuance. " Incredible, 
that constancy in such a variety, in such a multiplicity, 
should be the result of chance ! " Ray on the Crea- 
tion. 

Con-stellation, (stella, a star,) an assemblage of stars. 
The ancients portioned out the firmament into several 
parts or constellations, reducing a certain number of 
stars under the representation of certain images, in 
order to aid the imagination and memory to conceive 
and retain their numbers and disposition. 

Con-stitute, constituo, (see Statuo, p. 36,) I set toge- 
ther for a specific purpose. Constitution, is that which 
is constituted; the word is variously used. — To the 
corporeal frame, as, " How little our constitution is 
able to bear a remove into parts of this air, not much 
higher than that we commonly breathe in." Locke* 
— To the form of government, as, " The physician of 
the state, who undertakes to regenerate constitutions. 
ought to show uncommon powers." Burke, 

" Government implies, generally, the exercising of 
authority under any form whatever ; constitution im- 
plies a fixed form of government. We may have a 
government without a constitution; we cannot have a 
constitution without a government. In the first form- 
ation of society, government was placed in the hands 
of individuals who exercised authority according to 
discretion, rather than to any fixed rule or law ; here 
then, was government without a constitution ; as time 
and experience proved the necessity of some esta- 
blished form, and the. wisdom of enlightened men 
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discovered the advantages and disadvantages of dif- 
ferent forms, government assumed a more definite 
shape; hence, then, the union of government and con- 
dilution." For further illustrations see Crabb's Syno- 
nyme*. 

Constraint, constringo, (stringo, I bind,) literally, I 
bind together ; figuratively, force to some action. See 
Restraint. 

Con -struct, construo, (see Struks, p. 38,) I form several 
things into one mass. From the raft or canoe, which 
first served to carry a savage over the river, to the 
construction of a vessel capable of a conveying a nu- 
merous crew with safety to a distant coast, the pro- 
gress in improvement is immense. — Construction, The 
act of piling together in a regular method. The put- 
ting words together in such a manner as is proper to 
convey a complete sense. The meaning. " He that 
would live at ease, should always put the best con- 
struction on business and conversation." Collier, — In 
grammar, to construe is to point out, according to 
the rules of syntax, the dependence which each word 
in a sentence has with those which precede or fol- 
low. 

Con -suit, consultOi a frequentative of consulo, signifies to 
counsel together. Consultations always require two 
persons at least ; deliberations require many, or only a 
man's self : an individual may consult with one or 
many ; assemblies commonly deliberate : advice and 
information are given and received in consultations t 
doubts, difficulties, and objections are started and re- 
moved in deliberations. 

Con-sume, consumo (see Sumo, p. 38,) I take away al- 
together. In a figurative signification, consume is 
synonymous with waste; the former implies a reduc- 
ing to nothing, the latter conveys also the idea of 
misuse : to waste is to consume uselessly : much time 
is consumed in complaining, which might be employed 
in remedying the evils complained of; idlers wastg 
their time, because they do not properly estimate its 
mlue. — Consumption, implies a rapid decay, and i& 
L 3 
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seldom applied to any thing but animal bodies. — Con- 
summation, signifies the summing or winding up ot 
the whole ; the putting a final period to any concern. 
We often flatter 'ourselves that the completion of all 
our plans will be the consummation of all our wishes, 
and thus expose ourselves to grievous disappoint- 
ments. 

The adjective consummate is usually employed in a 
bad sense : they who are regarded as complete fools 
are not unfrequently consummate knaves ; at elections 
we often see consummate folly and consummate hypo- 
crisy practised by turns. 
Con-tact, contingo, (see Tango, p. 39,) I touch together. 
Contact, is distinguished from the simple word touch, 
not so much in sense as in grammatical construction ; 
the former expressing a state, and referring to two 
bodies actually in that state ; the latter, on the other 
hand, implying the abstract act of touching. We 
speak of things coming or being in contact ; we say, 
the touch of a thing, and not the contact of a thing. 

Contagion ought, perhaps, to be restricted to diseases 
communicated by actual contact alone ; while infection 
should be confined to diseases produced by a pestilen- 
tial state of the atmosphere, and independently of the 
diseased themselves. 
Con-tain, contmeo, (see Tenko, p. 39,) I hold together 
in one place. Contain and hold, agree in sense, but 
differ in application ; the former is by comparison 
noble, the latter is ignoble in its use : hold, is em- 
ployed only for the material contents of hollow bo- 
dies ; contain, is employed for the moral or spiritual 
contents s 

• 
" But man, th* abstract 
" Of all perfection, which the workmanship 
" Of heav'n hath modell'd, in himself contains 
" Passions of several qualities." 

Con-taminate, contamino, (from the obsolete word tameno, 
1 pollute, I mix one thing with another, so as to spoil 
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both.) Whatever is impure, contaminates; what is 
gross and vile in the natural sense, defiles, and, in 
the moral sense, pollutes; what is contagious, or infec- 
tious, corrupts ; and what is corrupted may taint other 
things. 

Con-temn, contempt, {contemno, I scorn.) Contempt is 
a species of hatred, expressing in its general sense 
disapprobation, and is exercised where a person either 
acts below his station and character, or effects to do 
that for which he is not qualified. It is opposed to 
esteem. — Contempt, in law, is disobedience to the or- 
ders of a court. Contemptible and contemptuous are 
terms frequently, though very erroneously, confounded 
in common discourse. Contemptible, is applied to the 
thing deserving contempt ; contemptuous, to that which 
is expressive of contempt* Persons, or what is done 
by persons, may be either contemptible or contemptu- 
ous ; but contemptible can be applied to a thing only : 
we speak of a contemptible production ; and of a con- 
temptuous expression or look. 

Con-template, from contemplor, the primitive significa- 
tion of which was, " I behold the heavens from the 
temple :** the original temples being open to the sky. 
In the temple the Augurs pretended to foretell future 
events, from beholding the appearance of the hea- 
vens, and the flight of birds. " Contemplation, is 
keeping the idea, which is brought into the mind, 
for some time actually in view.'* Locke. — " The hea- 
vens, and all the works of the Creator, are objects 
of contemplation." "There is no circumstance of my 
being that I contemplate with more joy than my im- 
mortality.** Berkeley* 

Con-temporary, or co-temporary, (tempus, time,) a person 
or thing that exists at the same time with another. 
" The active part of mankind, as they who do most 
good for their cotemporaries, very deservedly gain the 
greatest share in their applauses." Addison* 

Contempt, from contemno, I undervalue, I despise. 
" There is no action in the behaviour of one man to- 
wards anot) er, of which human nature is more imya- 
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tient than of contempt ; it being an undervaluing of a 
man, upon a belief of his utter uselessness and inabi- 
lity, and a spiteful endeavour to engage the rest of 
mankind in the same slight esteem of him." South. 
" There is not so contemptible a plant, or animal, that 
does not confound the most enlarged understanding." 
Locke. 

Con-tend, contendo, (see Tendo, p. 39,) I stretch with. 
To contend, at present, is used as synonymous with 
Strive against : the two words, however, differ in the 
object as well as the mode : we contend for a prise, we 
strive for the mastery ; we contend verbally, but we 
never strive without an actual effort, and labour more 
or less severe. We may contend with a person at a 
distance; but striving requires an opponent, when 
there is one, to be present. " The ancients made 
contention the principle that reigned in chaos at first, 
and then love ; the one to express the divisions, and 
the other the union of all parties in the middle and 
common bond." Burnet's Theory of the Earth* 

Con-tent, is merely a variation of Contain. As a sub- 
stantive of the plural number it is used in a literal 
sense ; thus, we speak of the contents of a vessel, or 
of a book. It is also used as a verb in reference to 
that state of the mind, either possessed or bestowed, 
in which a person thinks that he contains or possesses 
enough. Thus we say, Will that content you ? but 
satisfy is more appropriate in such phrases, since con- 
tentment lies within ourselves and satisfaction is de- 
rived from external objects. 

" True happiness is to no place confined, 
" But still is found in a contented mind." 

Contentment the state of being content. 

" Some place the bliss in action, some in ease ; 
" Those call it pleasure, and contentment these.'* 



Con-test, from contra, against, and testari, to bear wit- 
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To dispute, to call in question. "A definition 
is the only way whereby the meaning of words can 
be known, without leaving room for contest about it." 
Locke. 

Con-text, from contexo, (texo, I weave,) I weave toge- 
ther, signifies that which is united to something else ; 
it is principally applied to a part of a discourse or 
writing. 

Con-tiguous, contiguus, (see Tango, p. 39,) that which 
touches another. The houses of ancient Rome were 
not contiguous as ours are, but all insulated. 

Con-tinence, continentia, (see Teneo, p. 39), the act of 
keeping one's self within bounds. " He knew what 
to say, he knew also when to leave off, a conti- 
nence which is practised by few writers." Dry den. 

Continent, is that which is held together ; in geo- 
graphy, it denotes a large extent of country, not 
interrupted by seas. It is an old tradition, that 
Britain was formerly a part of the European conti- 
nent' 

Con-tingency, from contingo, (see Tango, p. 39,) signi- 
fies literally, that which touches another by chance, 
or which happens at the same time as another ; it is 
opposed to necessity. " Nothing less than infinite 
wisdom can have an absolute command over fortune ; 
the highest degree of it which man can possess is by 
no means equal to such contingencies as may arise in 
the prosecution of our affairs. " Addison. 

Contingent, in a military acceptation, denotes the 
proportion of troops, money, and ammunition, which 
each individual of a body of confederated princes 
furnishes, in support of the confederation. 

Con-tinual continuus, (see Teneo, p. 39,) keeping to- 
gether without intermission. To an intelligent parent, 
it is a continual source of pleasure to watch the pro- 
gress of his child in the acquirement of knowledge, 
and the developement of his faculties ; it will like- 
wise be his constant endeavour to train him up in the 
principles of religion and virtue, while he is cultivating 
his talents and storing his mind with science. 
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Continual and continued* both mark length of dura- 
tion, but the former admits of a certain degree of in- 
terruption which the latter does not : there is a con- 
tinual noise in the principal streets of a metropolis ; 
and in the countries situated near the poles there is 
one continued darkness for the space of five or six 
months. 

Continuance and duration, are both employed for 
time : things may be of long continuance, or of long 
duration ; but continuance is used only with regard to 
the conduct of men, duration with regard to the ex- 
istence of every thing. " By comparison, the dura- 
tion of the world and all sublunary objects is nothing 
in regard to eternity.** Continuance, is said only of 
the time that a thing continues, continuation expresses 
the act of continuing what has begun. " The Py- 
thagorean transmigration, the sensual habitations of 
the Mahometan, and the shady realms of Pluto, do 
all agree in the main point, the continuation of our 
existence.** — Continuation, is employed in the figura- 
tive sense, for the duration of events and actions; 
continuity, in the physical sense, for the adhesion of 
the component parts of any thing ; there are bodies 
of so little continuity, that they will crumble to pieces 
on the slightest touch. 

Con-tortion, contorqueo, (see Torqueo, p. 40,) I twist 
together. 

Con-tract, contraho, (see Traho, p. 40,) I draw toge- 
ther. By contracting, a thing is brought within a 
smaller compass; by curtailing, the magnitude or 
number is reduced ; by abridging, in the figurative 
as well as the literal sense, the quantity is dimi- 
nished. 

Contract, as a substantive, is synonymous with 
agreement; an agreement, however, may be verbal, 
but a contract must be written and legally executed. — 
" It is impossible to see the long scrolls in which 
every contract is included, with all their appendages 
of seals and attestations, without wondering at the 
depravity of our species, who must be restrained 
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from violation of promise, by such formal and public 
evidences." Johnson. 

Contraction, arises from the inherent state Of the 
object confined, is produced by some external agent : 
a limb is contracted from disease, it is confined by a 
chain. We speak morally of the contracted span of 
man's life, and the confined view which he takes of 

. a subject. 

Contra-diet, from contra, against, and dico, I speak. To 
assert the contrary to what has been said. 

Contra-distinguish, from contra, against, and distinguish. 
To distinguish not simply by qualities which are dif- 
ferent, but by qualities which are opposite. 

Contrary, from contra, against " The various and con- 
trary choices that men make in the world, do not 
argue that they do not all pursue good; but that 
the same thing is not good to every man alike/ 
Locke. 

Con-tribute, contribuo, (see Tribus, p. 40,) I pay tri- 
bute with another. As the predominant idea in con- 
tribution is that of common consent, it supposes a de- 
gree of freedom in the agent which is incompatible 
with the exercise of authority expressed by the terms 
— tax, impost, toll, duty, and custom : hence the term 
is with more propriety applied to those cases in which 
men voluntarily unite in giving towards any particu- 
lar object, as charitable contributions, or contributions 
in support of a war ; but it may be taken in the ge • 
neral sense of a forced payment, as in speaking of 
a military contribution. 

In an extended sense, contribute signifies to bestow 
for the same end ; thus we say, exercise contributes to 
give vigour to the frame ; that is, exercise with some- 
thing else, as proper food and a due proportion of 
■leep, gives vigour. Contribute, is taken in either a 
good or a bad sense : we may contribute to the relief 
of the indigent, or we may contribute to the follies and 
vices of others. 

Con-trition, contero, f tero y I rub or bruise,) I rub toge- 
ther, or bruise, as it were, with sorrow. Contrition, \* 
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uued at present in a figurative sense only, to denote a 
continued and severe sorrow appropriate to one who 
has been in a continued state of sinfulness. In those 
who have most offended, and are come to a sense of 
their own condition, penitence will give rise to contrU 

Contro-versy and controvert, from contra, against, and 
verto, I turn. A dispute is commonly oral, and a con- 
troversy in writing. 

Con-tumacy, from contumeo, (tumeo I swell,) signifies, 
literally, the swelling up one's self by way of resist- 
ance ; and, figuratively, a wilful contempt and dis- 
obedience. When an offender is cited to appear in 
any ecclesiastical court, and neglects to do it, he is 
pronounced contumacious. Contumely denotes a 
naughty or injurious conduct coupled with contempt. 
" Why should any man be troubled at the contumely 
of those, whose judgment deserves not to be valued ?" 
Tillotson. 

Con-tusion, from contundo, (tundo, I beat or bruise,) sig- 
nifies, a state of being bruised. 

Con-vene, convenio, (see Vknio, p. 41,) I come or bring 
together. Assembling, is mostly by the wish of one ; 
convening, by that of several : a crowd is assembled by 
an individual in the streets ; a meeting is convened at 
the desire of a certain number of persons : people are 
assembled either on public or private business ; they 
are always convened on a public occasion. 

Convenient, implies that which comes together as it 
ought Commodious, regards the physical condition; 
and convenient, the mental feelings. 

A convent, is a place where religious persons come 
together. 

Congress, is an assembly coming together in a for- 
mal manner from distant parts for special purposes ; 
convention, is an assembly coming together in an in- 
formal and promiscuous manner: a congress consists of 
delegates from higher authorities ; but a convention is 
a self-constituted assembly which has no power, but 
what it assumes to itself, as the National Convention 
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of France. " A man putting all his pleasures into one, 
is like a traveller's putting all his goods into one 
jewel ; the value is the same, and the convenience 
greater.*' 

Con-verge, convergo, (vergo, I bend,) I with another 
bend to the same point. Lines are termed converging 
which continually approximate, or whose distance be- 
comes continually less and less ; in opposition to di- 
vergerU lines, whose distance becomes continually 
greater. Lines that converge one way, diverge the 
other. 

Con-versant, converse, convert, converto, (see Verto, 
p. 41,) I turn about. Convert, signifies, to do some- 
thing in conformity with the views of another. Con- 
versant, signifies turning over and over, consequently 
becoming acquainted. A person is conversant in 
matters that come frequently before his notice ; he is 
familiar with such as form the daily routine of his 
business. " If any think education, because it is 
conversant about children, to be but a private and do- 
mestic duty, he has been ignorantly bred himself." 
Wootton on Education. — Converse, to turn, as it were, 
words from one another ; that is, to talk. — A proposi- 
tion is said to be the converse of another, when after 
drawing a conclusion from something before proposed, 
we proceed to suppose what had been before con- 
cluded, and draw from it what had been supposed. 
Thus, if two sides of a triangle be equal, the angles 
opposite to those sides are also equal : the converse 
of the proposition is, that if two angles of a triangle 
be equal, the sides opposite to those angles are also 
equal. 

Con-vey, convex, conveho, (veho, I carry,) I carry toge- 
ther. To bear, is simply to put the weight of any 
substance upon one's self; to cany, is to remove that 
weight; convey, like transport, is employed for such 
actions as are performed not by immediate personal 
intervention: a porter carries his load on his knot; 
goods are conveyed in a waggon. " Since there ap- 
pears not to be any ideas in the mind, before ta& 

II M 
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i have conveyed any in, I conceive that ideas in 
the understanding are coeval with sensation." Locke. — 
Convex, means carried round or over a concave.* This 
term formerly applied either to the internal or ex- 
ternal side of a body, as we find mention made of 
** heaven's convex" (Ticket) it is now restricted to 
the external side. Convex, is the opposite to concave. 
"If the eye were so piercing as to descry even opake 
and little objects a hundred leagues off, it would do 
us little service ; it would be terminated by neigh- 
bouring hills and woods ; or in the largest plain, by 
the very convexity of the earth." Newton. 
Con-vict, convinco, (vinco, I conquer,) I overcome; also, 
I prove manifestly. A convict, signifies one whose 
guilt has been proved. When we speak of those, 
who, by offences against the laws, have exposed them- 
selves to punishment, we denominate thorn criminals; 
when we consider them as already brought before a 
tribunal, we call them culprits; when we consider 
them in regard to the moral turpitude of their cha- 
racter, we entitle them malefactors ; when we consider 
them as offending by the grosser violations of the law, 
they are termed felons ; when we consider them as 
already under the sentence of the law, we denote 
them convicts. 

Convince, relates to moral conviction : to convince* 
is to force another, by argument, to acknowledge a 

• " For the meaning of Convex, Dr. Johnson refers 
me to a Latin Dictionary td seek for convexus. Lyttle- 
ton and Ainsworth infonn me, that this word is derived 
from conveho, to carry or convey, by ship, cart, or beast 

"Having learned thaty and v are continually trans* 
mutable, as wi/e, wipes ; he/en, heaven; adjecti^ Fr. 
adjective, Eng. I consider that convex must be com- 
pounded of con, (for cum,) with, and plexus, (changed 
to eexus,) a bending outwards." See p. xvii. of Preface 
to The Paidophilean System of Education applied to 
ihe French Language. 
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contested position. " That religion is essential to the 
welfare of man, can be proved by the most convincing 
arguments." 

Con-vivial, convwialis, (vivo, I live,) living together, or . 
being entertained together. The prominent idea in 
convivial, is that of sensual indulgence; the prominent 
idea in social, is that of enjoyment from an intercourse 
with society : what is convivial is social, but what is 
social is something more : the former is excelled by 
the latter, as much as the body is excelled by the 
mind. We speak of convivial enjoyments, and social 
pleasures. 

Con-voke, convoco, (voco, I call,) I call together. There 
is nothing imperative on the part of those that 
assemble or convene; one assembles or convenes by invi- 
tation or request. Convoke, is an act of authority, it is 
the call of one who has authority to give that call. 
Convocation, An assembly of the clergy for consulta- 
tion upon matters ecclesiastical ; and, as the parlia- 
ment consists of two distinct houses, so does this ; the 
one called the upper house, where the archbishops 
and bishops sit by themselves ; the other the lower 
house, where all the rest of the clergy are represented 
by their deputies. 

Con-volution, from convdvo, (volvo, I roll,) I roll toge- 
ther, is the act of rolling any thing upon itself, or the 
state of being rolled upon itself. 

Con-vulse, coiwello, {vello, I pluck,) literally, I pluck up 
altogether; and, in an enlarged sense, I unsettle or 
destroy : thus we speak of a nation being convulsed* 
Convulsion, as a medical term, denotes a violent and 
involuntary contraction (or, in familiar language, 
twitching,) of the muscles. 

Copious, from copia, abundance. 

Copula, from copula, a band. The word which unites 
the subject and predicate of a proposition ; as, " God 
is good.'* "God" is the subject, "is" the copula, 
and "good'* the predicate. Copulative propositions 
are those which include several subjects, joined toge- 
ther by an affirmative or negative conjunction ; thuv 
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" Riches and power alone do not make a man happy ; r 
"neither gold nor jewels will purchase immortality." 

Cornu copia, from cornut a horn, and copies, of plenty. 
Cornucopia, among the ancient poets, a horn out of 
which proceeded plenty of all things, by a particular 
privilege which Jupiter granted his nurse, supposed to 
be the goat Amalthea. The real sense of the fable is 
this, in Lybia there is a little territory shaped not un- 
like a bullock's horn, exceedingly fertile, given by^. 
king Ammon to his daughter Amalthea, whom the 
poets feign to have been Jupiter's nurse. 

Corollary, coroUaHum, from corals being given by the 
audience to players, and thus denoting a reward given 
beyond what was due. Corollary is used for a con- 
sequence drawn from some proposition already ad- 
vanced or demonstrated; as if from this theorem, 
" that a triangle which has two equal sides, has also 
two equal angles," this consequence (corollary) should 
be drawn, " that a triangle, which has the three sides 

• equal, has also its three angles equal*' 

Coronation, from corona, a crown. The act or solem- 
nity of crowning a king. — Coroner, an officer who 
acts for, or in the name of the Crown (that is, of the 
king) ; but especially applied to an officer who, with 
the assistance of a jury of twelve men, enquires, on 
the behalf of the crown, into all sudden deaths. 

Corporal. (See Corpus, p. 8.) " In the present lan- 
guage, when the body is used philosophically, in op- 
position to spirit, the word corporeal is used, as ' a 
corporeal being ;* but otherwise corporal, as corporal 
punishment. Corporeal is having a body ; corporal, 
relating to the body. This distinction seems not an- 
cient.'* Johnson. — Corporation, or a body corporate. 
A number of persons united in a body or community, 
and enabled to act in legal processes as an individual. 
— Corporeal* Having a body, the contrary to spirit- 
ual, " God being supposed to be a pure spirit, tannot 
be the object of any corporetU sense." Tillotson- — 
Corpulence, Bulkinessof body. — Corpuscle. A little 
body. 
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Cor-rect, corrigo, (see Rego, p. 31,) I cause a thing to 
be right ; 1 punish. To correct, is either an act of 
authority or discretion ; to rectify, is an act of discre- 
tion only. What is corrected, undergoes a change 
more or less slight ; what is reformed, assumes a new 
form* — Correct, is negative in its sense ; accurate, is 
positive : it is sufficient to be free from fault to be 
correct t it must contain every minute particular to 
be accurate* — The prominent idea, in correction, is 
that of making right what has been wrong ; in disci- 
pline, the leading idea is that of instructing, or regu- 
lating ; in punishment, the leading idea is that of in- 
flicting pain. 

Cor-relative, (see Relative, under Re,) having such a 
relation to another thing, that the existence of one 
depends upon the existence of another ; thus, parent 
and child, husband and wife, debtor and creditor, are 
correlative terms. 

Cor-iespond, (see Response, under Re,) 1 keep up a 
communication with another by alternate letters. In 
the moral application, we speak of actions correspond- 
ing with professions. 

Corroborate, (roboro, I strengthen,) signifies, to strength- 
en by adding ; it is used at present in a moral sense 
only. When the truth of a person's assertions are 
called in question, it is fortunate for him if he have 
respectable friends to corroborate his testimony. 

Cor-rode, (rodo, I gnaw,) to gnaw away completely. 

Cor-rugate, (rugo, I wrinkle,) to wrinkle excessively. 

Cor-rupt, from corruptus, the participle of corrumpo, (see 
Rumto, p. 32,) I break to pieces. The dissolution of 
bodies, by an internal process, is implied by the terms 
rot, putrefy, and corrupt; but the first two are ap- 
plied to natural bodies only ; the last, to all bodies 
natural and moral. 

Rot, denotes the last stage in the progress of disso- 
lution ; putrefy, expresses the progress towards rotten- 
ness ; and corruption, the commencement The word 
is alffb used in a figurative sense : that is a depraved 
state of morals in which the gross vices axe o-^vfc} 
M 3 
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practised in defiance of all decorum ; that is a corrupt 
state of society in which vice has secretly insinuated 
itself into all the principles and habits of men, and 
concealed its deformity under the fair semblance of 
virtue and honour : thus, the manners of savages are 
most likely to be depraved ; those of civilized nations 
to be corrupt. 

The terms contaminate, defile, and pollute, are 
used in the sense of injuring purity ; corrupt, has the 
idea of destroying it. " Language being the conduit 
whereby men convey their knowledge, he that makes 
an ill use of it, though he does not corrupt the foun- 
tains of knowledge which are in things, yet he stops 
the pipes.'* Locke. 

Cotemporary. See Contemporary. 

Crater, from cratera. a cup, a term applied to the mouth 
of a volcano, or burning mountain, from its being 
hollow like a cup. 

Create, from creo, I form out of nothing. — Creation* 
The act of creating. — Creative* Having the power to 
create. — Creator. The being that creates. — Creature. 
A being not self-existent, but created by the supreme 
power. Any thing created. " God's first creature 
was light." Bacon. 

Credence, from credo, I believe. Belief. — Credenda. 
Things to be believed, articles of faith ; distinguished 
from agenda, or things to be done. — Credential That 
which gives a title to credit ; the warrant upon which" 
belief or authority is claimed. " A few persons of an 
odious and despised country could not have filled the 
world with believers, had they not shown undoubted 
credentials from the Divine Person who sent them on 
such a message." Addison on the Christian Religion. 
— Credibility. Claim to credit ; worthiness of being 
believed ; " Calculate the several degrees of credibility 
and conviction, by which one evidence surpasseth the 
other.*' — Credible. Worthy of credit. " None can 
demonstrate to me, that there is such an island as 
Jamaica ; yet, upon the testimony of credible persons, 
I am free from doubt" 
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Credit* Belief of, faitl* yielded to, another. Trust 
reposed, with regard to property : correlative to debt. 
— Creditor. He that gives credit, he to whom a debt 
is owed : correlative to debtor. — Credulity. Easiness 
of belief. — Credulous. Apt to believe. — Creed. A 
short account of the chief articles of the Christian 
faith; thus called from the first word, credo, I be- 
lieve. The principal creeds are the Apostles*, the 
Athanasian, and the Nicene. These three creeds are 
enjoined by the eighth article of the Church of Eng- 
land to be received and believed. 

Crescent, from crescens, increasing. The moon in her 
state of increase; any similitude of the moon in- 
creasing. 

Cruci-fixion, from crux, cruris, a cross, and fixus, fast- 
ened. The punishment of nailing to a cross. 

Cul-tivate. See Colo, p. 8. 

Curtail, from curto, I shorten. " It was anciently writ- 
ten, curtal, which perhaps is more proper ; but dogs 
that had their tail cut being called curtal dogs, the 
word was vulgarly conceived to mean originally to 
cut the tail, and was in time written according to 
that notion. n Johnson. — " This humour for speak- 
ing no more than we must, has miserably curtailed 
some of our words; and, in familiar writing and 
conversation, they often lose all but their first sylla- 
ble." Addison. 

D. 

Dativk. (See Do, p. 10.) The epithet of the case 
that signifies giving something to a person. See Cass. 

DE *, in composition, denotes motion downwards 
or sidewards, as deject, depart ; it expresses being 

• " The Latin preposition de, is synonymous with onr 
^f, or off. An, from, refers to the source ot beginning. 
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off, or away from, something to which the pri- 
mitive refers ; as detain, {teneo, I hold or keep,) 
I keep from ; or being from that which the 
primitive word itself denotes; despair, (spes, 
hope,) I am from hope, or I have no hope: 
hence it marks privation, as in debility; and 
cessation, as in decrease" Booth. 

De-bility, (see Habeo, p. 17,) signifies, not having 
(power). To weaken, is either a particular or a com- 
plete act ; to enfeeble, to debilitate, and enervate, are 
properly partial acts : what enfeebles, deprives of vital 
power ; what debilitates, lessens power in one parti- 
cular, though not another : for example, the severe 
exercise of any power, sucli as the memory or atten- 
tion, will tend to debilitate that faculty ; what enervates, 
acts particularly on the nervous system. 

Debt. See Habeo, p. 17. 

De refers to the fact of being separate ; it makes that 
off, or separate, which was formerly on, or one with the 
whole mass. [On is a complete junction, forming a 
union between the primary substance and that which is 
brought to it. Upon, is a species of on; it is on the 
upper side.] From (ab) and off {de) may often be 
substituted respectively for one another. ' I lifted the 
stone from the ground,* and « I lifted the stone o^the 
ground,* are equally expressive of the action ; but 
from states where the stone was when I began to lift it, 
and (^directs us to the substance^/rowi which separated: 
< I lilted the stone from the ground into the waggon,* * I 
lifted it off the ground on which it was laid.' Figura- 
tively, De signifies about, concerning; in French, it is 
the sign of the genitive, that is of something belonging 
to, or sprung from, another. It is in composition only 
that De appears in English, having been transferred 
with its compounds from the Latin.*' Booth. 
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De-capitate, decapiio, (caput, the head,) I behead, that 
is, cut off the head. 

De-cease, decedo, (see Cebo, p. 6,) I go or fall from. 
Decease, is a technical term in law, introduced into 
common life to designate one's falling off from the 
number of the living. 

De-ceive, from decipio, (see Caho, p. 5,) I take wrong. 
— Cunning, marks the disposition to practise disguise 
in the prosecution of a plan ; deceit, leads to the prac- 
tice of gross falsehood, for the sake of gratifying a 
desire : animals may be cunning, in as much as they 
can by contrivance and concealment seek to obtain 
the object of desire, but no animal is deceitful except 
man. A person or conduct is deceitful; an appear- 
ance is deceptive- 
Deceit, is practised only in private transactions; 
fraud, is practised towards public bodies as well as 
private individuals: deceit, involves the violation of 
moral law ; fraud, that of the civil law : deceit, as a 
characteristic, is indefinite in magnitude ; guile, marks 
a strong degree of moral turpitude. 

December, from decern, ten. See September. 

Decency, from decet, it becomes. Propriety of form ; 
proper formality ; becoming ceremony. 

<* Immodest words admit of no defence, 
u For want of decency is want of sense." 

Roscommon. 

De-cide, from decido, (see Cjbdo, p. 4,) signifies, to cut 
off, or cut short a business. To decide, is an act of 
greater importance than to determine : the nature and 
character of a thing is decided upon ; its limits or ex* 
tent are determined on. A judge decides on the law 
and equity of the case ; the jury determine as to the 
guilt or innocence of the person. 

Decided, is employed for persons or things ; decisive, 
only for things : a person's aversion or attachment is 
decided t » sentence, a judgment, or a victory, is dc- 
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De-ciduous, (see Cado, p. 4,) that which is apt or 
ready to fall ; used of flowers and seeds of plants. 

De-claim, from declamo, (see Clamo, p. 7,) signifies, 
literally, to cry aloud in a set form of words. Declaim 
and inveigh agree in the sense of using the language 
of displeasure against any person or thing ; but de- 
claim is used generally, inveigh particularly ; public 
men and public measures are subjects for the de- 
daimer, private individuals afford subjects for in- 
veighing. 

De-clare, from declaro, (see Clarus, p. 7,) signifies, 
literally, to make clear or show plainly to a person. 
The word declare does not express any particular 

. mode or circumstance of making known, as is implied 
by the words publish and proclaim ; we may declare 
publicly or privately, we publish and proclaim in a 
public manner only. 

Discover, expresses less than manifest ; and manifest, 
expresses less than declare: we discover by indirect 
means or signs more or less doubtful, we manifest by 
unquestionable marks, we declare by express words. 
— Declaration. " Though wit and learning are cer- 
tain and habitual perfections of the mind, yet, the de- 
claration of them, which alone brings the repute, is 
subject to a thousand hazards.** South. 

De-cline, declino, (see Clino, p. 7,) I bend downwards. 
Decay, expresses more than decline .* by decay, things 
lose their perfection ; by decline, they lose their vi- 
gour; and by consumption, their existence. — Declension* 
is only the variation or change of the termination of 
a noun, wliilst it continues to signify the same thing. 
See Cask. 

De-clivity. See Acclivity*. 

De-compose, pono, is I place, compono, I place together, 
and decompose was formerly used to imply compounding 
a second time ; but it is now used to express the ac- 
tion of resolving a compound into simple parts. 

De-crease, [cresco, I grow,) signifies to grow less. 

De-cree, decerno, (see Cbrmo, p. 6,) I give the result of 
perceiving that is, I decree. A decree, is a more so- 
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lemn and deliberative act than an edicts on the other 
hand, an edict, is more authoritative : a decree, is the 
decision of one or many ; an edict, speaks the will of 
an individual : councils and senates, as well as princes, 
make decrees; despotic rulers issue edicts. " The 
supreme Being is sovereignly good ; he rewards the 
just and punishes the unjust ; and the folly of man, 
and not the decree of heaven, is the cause of human 
calamity." Brooke. 

De-dicate, (see Dico, p. 9,) signifies, to set apart by a 
promise. There is something more positive in the act 
of dedicating than in that of devoting ; but less than in 
that of consecrating. To dedicate and devote may be 
employed in both temporal and spiritual matters, to 
consecrate and hallow only in a spiritual sense. — Dedi- 
cation, in literature, is an address prefixed to a book, 
soliciting patronage, or testifying respect for the per- 
son to whom it is made. " The dedication of the 
fourth part of Mr. Edwards's History of Birds is pre- 
served here, not as one we think worthy of imitation, 
but on account of its singularity. It is this, ( To 
Gon ' the One eternal ! the incomprehensible ! the 
omnipresent! the omniscient and almighty Creator 
of all things that exist ! from orbs immeasurably great, 
to the minutest points of matter, this Atom is dedicated 
and devoted, with all possible gratitude, humiliation, 
and worship, and the highest adoration both of body 
and mind, by his most resigned, low, and humble 
creature, G. Edwards."* See Paniologia. Article 
Dedication. 

De-duce, deduct, deduce, (see Duco, p. 10,) I lead one 
thing from another. The act of deriving is immediate 
and direct ; that of tracing, a gradual process ; that 
of deducing, an argumentative process: Copernicus 
deduced the principle of the earth's turning round 
from several simple observations. 

Conclusions, are drawn from real facts ; inferences, 
are drawn from the appearances of things ; deductions, 
from arguments or assertions. " Reason is nothing 
but the faculty of deducing unknown truths from prin- 
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ciples already known." Locke. — " All knowledge of. 
causes is deductive; for we know none by simple in- 
tuition, but through the mediation of their effects." 
Granville. 

De-fame, defamo, I remove the fame of another. To de- 
fame a person, is openly to advance some serious 
charge against his character ; to slander, is to expose 
the faults of another in his absence ; to calumniate, is 
to communicate secretly, or otherwise, circumstances 
to the injury of another. 

De-fect, from deficio, (see Facio, p. 11,) implies the 
want of something in order to be well made : blemish, 
respects the exterior of an object ; defect, consists in the 
want of some specific propriety in an object : thus, 
we say, there is a blemish in the painting, and a defect 
in the spring of a watch. 

Defect, whether said of persons or things, charac- 
terises rather the object than the agent. Fault, on 
the other hand, when said of things, always refers to 
the agent: thus, we say, as in the example above, 
there is a defect in the spring ; but we say, there is a 
fault in the workmanship, or a fault in the putting 
together. 

Things only are said to be defectives but persons 
may be termed deficient, either in attention, in civility, 
or whatever else the occasion may require. — Defective 
nouns. Such as want a number, or some particular 
case. —Defective verb. A verb which wants some of 
its moods, or tenses ; as must, ought. 

De-fend, defendo, (see Fendo, p. 13,) I keep off or from. 
We apologize for an error, by acknowledging ourselves 
guilty ; we defend ourselves against a charge, by prov- 
ing its fallacy ; we justify our conduct, by proving it 
was blameless ; we exculpate ourselves from all blame, 
by proving we took no part in the transaction. 

Defend, as synonymous with protect and vindicate* 
is a general term ; it defines nothing with regard to 
the degree and manner of the action; protect, is a 
particular and positive term, expressing an action of 
some considerable importance. Persons may defend 
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without distinction of rank or station ; none 
>eriors protect their inferiors. 
vindicate is a species of defence only in the 
tense of the word. Defence is employed either 
ters of opinion or conduct ; vindicate, only in 
i of conduct. The defendant defends himself; 
ender defends another. — A defender exerts 
* in favour of one that wants support ; an ad- 
'see Voco, p. 41,) is one who is called to the 
ice of another; a pleader, signifies him who 
limself in favour of one that is in distress. — 
ble is employed for the thing that is defended ; 
ie for the thing that defends. In French, the 
tfendre is frequently employed in the sense of 
tion; hence it has occurred that defend is 
nes used in English in the same sense; as 
jse of wine is in some cases defended by laws. 1 ' 
■. — Milton, speaking of what is usually called 
ridden fruit, says " that defended fruit." 

(There can you say, in any manner, age, 
'hat ever God defended marriage." 

Chaucer. 

Xefero, (see Fero, p. IS,) I carry from. To 
s simply not to commence action ; to defer and 
e, are to fix its commencement at a more distant 
— Deference, is from defero, in the sense of to 
wn, and, with us, marks the inclination to agree 
tentiments of another in preference to our own. 
plaisance is the act of an equal ; deference, that 
nferior ; condescension, that of a superior. Com- 
ce has most of genuine kindness in its nature ; 
se, most of respectful submission; condescension, 
f easy indulgence. 

;rence has the same origin as Difir ; but in 
1 times it is used to express respect, conde- 
n, submission ; as, " Most of our fellow-sub- 
re guided either by prejudice of education, or 
ference to the judgment of those who, perhaps 
r own hearts, disapprove the opinions vjYac\v 
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they industriously spread among the multitude." 
Addison* 
De-fine, dejineo, (see Finis, p. 14,) I mark the end 
or limit. A definition is a species of explanation ; the 
former is used scientifically, the latter on ordinary 
occasions ; the former is confined to words, the latter 
is employed for words or things. The definition of a 
word limits the extent of its signification, the expla- 
nation of a word may include both definition and illus- 
tration ; the former admits of no more words than will 
include the leading features in the meaning of any 
term, the latter admits of an unlimited scope for dif- 
fuseness. — Definite, in Grammar, is applied to an 
article that has a precise signification. Such are the 
articles; the in English, le and la in French. See 
Article. 

Definition, in Logic, an enumeration of the chief 
simple ideas whereof a compound idea consists, in 
order to ascertain or explain its nature and character. 
Of the parts enumerated in a definition, some are 
common to other things besides the thing defined; 
others are peculiar thereto : the first are called the 
genus or kind; and the second the difference. Thus, 
in the definition of a circle, " a figure the circumfer- 
ence of which is every where equidistant from its 
centre ;" the word Jigure is the kind, as being a name 
common to all other figures, as well as the circle ; 
the rest are the difference which specify or distinguish 
this figure from every other figure. — Hence arises 
the rule for the making of a definition, " Take some- 
thing that is common to the thing defined with other 
things, and add to it something that is proper, or pe- 
culiar to the thing ; that is, join the genus and specific 
difference, and you will have a definition." Thus 
rhetoric is defined the art of speaking well ; for that 
it is an art, is common to it with several other things; 
but that it is the art of speaking well, is peculiar to 
it alone. 

Definition, in Rhetoric, is defined, a short compre- 
hensive explanation of a thing. The definitions of 
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the orator, diffei much from those of the logician and 
philosopher: these latter define a thing closely by 
genus and difference, as, " man is a reasonable ani- 
mal." The orators take a larger compass, and define 
things more ornamentally ; thus, " man is a curious 
work of an Almighty Creator, framed after his own 
image, endued with reason, and born for immortality. " 
But this rhetorical definition, in strictness, comes 
nearer to the nature of a description than an accurate 
definition. — Plato defined man " a two-footed ani- 
mal without feathers." Upon which Diogenes threw 
a cock, stripped of its feathers, into the middle of 
Plato's school, crying out, " Here is Plato's man." 

De-form, defbrmo, I spoil the form. Deface expresses . 
more than either deform or disfigure : deface implies 
the destruction of that which has existed ; to disfigure, 
is either an act of destruction or an erroneous execu- 
tion which takes away the figure ; to deform is alto- 
gether an imperfect execution, which renders the form 
what it should not be. 

A painting is defaced which is besmeared with dirt, 
a building is disfigured by any want of symmetry in 
its parts, a building is deformed that is made contrary 
to form. 

De-fraud, defraudo, I obtain by fraud. One cheats by 
gross falsehood, one defrauds by a settled plan, one 
tricks by a sudden invention. Dishonest people cheat, 
villains defraud, cunning people trick. 

De-grade, (see Gradus, p. 16,) signifies literally, to 
bring a step down ; and, figuratively, to lower in the 
estimation of others. Degrade respects the external 
station or rank, disgrace refers to the moral estimation 
or character. 

A man may be said to depreciate human nature, 
who does not represent it as capable of its true eleva- 
tion : he degrades it who sinks it below the scale of 
rationality. He who is most elevated in his own es- 
teem may be the most humbled, he who is most ele- 
vated in the esteem of others may be most degraded. 

Dei- tide, from deus, God, and ccedo, I kill. The mut- 
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der of God ; the act of killing Ood. It Is only used 
in speaking of the death of our blessed Saviour. 

De-jcction, dejicio, (see Jacio, p. 18,) I cast down. 
Dejection, like depression, is occasional, and depends 
on outward circumstances ; melancholy is permanent, 
and lies in the constitution. 

Dei-fy. (See Deus, p. 9.) Deification, in the Pagan 
' Theology, the act or ceremony of placing the emperors 
among the gods, and decreeing divine honours to be 
rendered them. Deification is the same as Apotheosis. 
The Asiatic Greeks were the first who admitted this 
practice, and their successors the first objects of this 
servile and impious mode of adulation. Under the 
Caesars, the Romans imitated the Greeks ; and Augus- 
tus, at the age of twenty-eight, was the tutelary God 
of the Empire. Tiberius proposed to the Roman se- 
nate the Apotheosis of Jesus Christ. It is one of the 
doctrines of Pythagoras, that virtuous persons, after 
their death, were raised into the order of Gods ; and 
hence, the ancients deified all the inventors of thing* 
useful to mankind. 

Deism. (See Deus, p. 9.) Deism, or Theism, (from 
the Greek word theos, God,) may be used to denote 
natural religion, as comprehending those truths which 
have a real foundation in reason and nature ; and in 
this sense it is so far from being opposite to Christianity, 
that it is one great design of the gospel to illustrate 
and enforce it. But Deism more precisely signifies 
that system of religion, relating both to doctrine and 
practice, which every man is to discover for himself by 
the mere force of natural reason, independent of all 
revelation, and exclusive of it 

De-legate, from delego, (see Lego, No. II. p. 1 9,) sig- 
nifies, one commissioned. A delegate has a more ac- 
tive office than a deputy, he is appointed to execute 
some positive commission ; a deputy may often serve 
only to supply the place or answer in the name of one 
who is absent : delegates are mostly appointed in pub- 
lic transactions, deputies are chosen either in public or 
private matters. 
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De-liberate. (See Liber, p. 20.) " Deliberate, in La- 
tin, deUbero, compounded of de, and libro, or libra, a 
balance, signifies to weigh as in a balance." Crabb. — 
Debate and deliberate, equally mark the acts of pausing 
or withholding the decision : to debate, supposes al- 
ways a contrariety of opinion ; to deliberate, supposes 
simply the weighing or estimating the value of the 
opinion that is offered. — Advice and information 
are given and received in consultations / doubts, diffi- 
culties and objections, are started and removed in de- 
liberations' 

Thoughtful, considerate, and deliberate, rise upon 
each other in their signification : he who is considerate, 
pauses and considers properly what is his duty ; he 
who is deliberates considers deliberately. Deliberate 
may be used in a bad sense, to mark a settled inten- 
tion to do evil ; thus we speak of deliberate malice. 

De-lineate, delineo, (tinea, line,) I draw the lines which 
include the contents. Delineate and sketch are pro- 
perly employed in the art of drawing ; and figuratively 
* applied to moral subjects to express a species of de- 
scription. 

A delineation expresses something more than a 
sketch ; the former conveying not merely the general 
outlines or more prominent features, but also as much 
of the details as would serve to form a whole: the 
latter, however, seldom contains more than some broad 
touches, by which an imperfect idea of the subject is 
conveyed. 

De-linquent, delinquo, (linquo, I leave,) I omit to do 
that which I ought, and do that which I ought not. 

De-lude, from deludo, (see Luno, p. 22,) signifies to 
play upon, or mislead by a trick. Every false im- 
pression produced by external objects, whether in 
trifles or important matters, is a deception ; but delu- 
sion is confined to errors in matters of opinion. A 
deception does not always suppose a fault on the part 
of the person deceived, but a delusion does. 

De-mand, from demando, signifies to call for impera- 
tively. To ask fer, denotes simply the expressed wish 
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to have what is considered as due ; to claim, is to assert 
a right, or to make it known ; to demand, is to insist 
on having without the liberty of a refusal. 

De-mise, demitto, (see Mitto, p. 23,) I put or send 
down. Death is a term which denotes the extinction 
of life, and is applicable to men or animals ; demise, 
like departure and decease, is an expression applied 
only to the death of human beings. Departure is a 
Christian term, which carries with it an idea of a pas- 
sage from one life to another ; decease is a technical 
term in law. 

Demise is substituted for decease in speaking of 
princes, " The natural dissolution of the king is ge- 
nerally called his demise." Blackstone. 

De-molish, demolior, 'moles, a heap,) I throw down 
that which has been heaped up. 

De-monstrate, from denumstro, signifies, to show in a 
specific manner. We may prove any thing by simple 
assertion, but we must demonstrate by intellectual ef- 
forts. To prove, evince, and manifest, are the acts 
either of persons or things ; to demonstrate, that of 
persons only. " Which way soever we turn ourselves, 
we are encountered with clear evidences and sensible 
demonstrations of a Deity." 

De-mur, from demoror, (mora, delay,) is synonymous 
with hesitate and pause. Demurring is the act of an 
equal, hesitating is often the act of a superior: we 
demur from doubt or difficulty, in giving our assent: 
we hesitate, from an undecided state of the mind in 
giving our consent 

Demurring and hesitating are both employed as acts 
of the mind ; pausing is an external action : we demur 
and hesitate in determining, we pause in speaking or 
doing any thing. 

De- nominate, from denomino, (nomen, a name,) is to 
give a specific name upon a specific ground ; thus, 
we denominate the man who drinks excessively, "a 
drunkard." " Philosophy, the great idol of the 
learned part of the Heathen world, divided it into 
many sects and denominations; as Stoic*, Peripatetics, 
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Epicureans, and the like." " All men are sinners : 
the most righteous among us must confess ourselves 
to come under that denomination." Rogers.— Denomi- 
nator of a Fraction, is the number below the line, 
showing into how many parts the integer is sup]K>sed 
to be divided by the fraction. Thus, in the fraction 
f, (six eighths,) the number eight is the denominator, 
and shows that the integer is here divided into eight 
parts. The number above the line 6, is called the 
numerator, and shows that 6 such parts are intended, 
that is, three quarters of the whole. 

De-note, from denote signifies to cause to know. De- 
note is employed with regard to things and their cha- 
racters ; thus we say, the bee-hive denotes industry, 
the cornucopia denotes plenty: signify is employed 
with regard to the thoughts or movements. Among 
the ancient Egyptians, hieroglyphics were very much 
employed to denote certain moral qualities ; in many 
cases looks or actions will signify more than words. 

De-nounce, denuncio, {nuncio, I tell,) I tell or accuse 
publicly. 

Dental, from dens, denlis, a tooth. Dental is applied to 
certain letters, in the pronunciation of which the teeth 
have a principal share. See Consonant. 

Den- tif rice, from dens, dentis, a iooth, and frico, I rub. 

. A substance with which to rub the teeth in order to 
clean them. 

De-ny, from denegO) signifies, to say no to a thing. To 
deny, respects matters of fact or knowledge ; to refuse, 
matters of wish or request: a denial must always be 
expressly verbal, a refusal may sometimes be signified 
by actions or looks as well as words. 

To deny, is likewise sometimes used in regard to 
one's own gratifications as well as to one's own know- 
ledge, in which case it is still more analogous to 
refuse, which regards the gratifications of others. 
Instances are not rare, of misers who have denied 
themselves the common necessaries of life, and yet 
have never refused to relieve those who were in dis- 
Deny approaches to the sense of disown^ wVvvcv 
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applied to persons; thus, we say, Peter denied our 
Saviour. 

Deo-dand, from deo, to God, and dandum, given. Deo- 
dand denotes that which is the immediate occasion of 
the death of any reasonable creature, and which is 
forfeited to the king, to be distributed in alms to the 
poor, though formerly destined to another purpose. 
Thus, if a horse or other animal kill a person, it is 
forfeited as a deodand. It seems to have been origi- 
nally designed as an expiation for the souls of such as 
were snatched away by sudden death ; in the same man- 
ner as the apparel of a stranger who was found dead, 
was applied to purchase masses for the good of his soul. 

De-pend, de-pendance, from dependeoy (see Pendeo, 
p. 27,) signifies, literally, to rest one's weight by hang- 
ing from that which is held. Dependence is a general 
term, reliance is a species of dependance : we depend 

' either on persons or things, we rely on persons only. 
*' Every moment we feel our dependance upon God." 

De-pict and paint are both from pingo, I represent forms ; 
but paint is employed either to represent figures on 
paper, or to represent circumstances and events by 
means of words. Depict is used only in this latter 
sense ; but the former word expresses a greater exer- 
cise of the imagination than the latter : it is the art 
of the poet to paint nature in lively colours ; it is the 
art of the historian or narrator to depict a real scene 
of misery in strong colours. 

De-plore, from dephro, to give signs of distress. Deplore 
is a much stronger expression than lament* Among 
the poor we have deplorable instances of poverty, ig- 
norance, and vice combined ; among the higher 
classes we have often lamentable instances of extrava- 
gance and consequent ruin. 

De-ponent, depono, (see Pono, p. 29,) I place down. De- 
ponent is one that lays down, deposit is the thing which 
he lays down. Deponent is applied to one who gives 
information upon oath before a magistrate. — Deponent* 
in the Latin Grammar, a term applied to verbs which 
have active significations but passive terminations. 
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They are called deponents, as having deposited or laid 
aside their passive signification. 

De-populate, depopulo, 1 remove the people from a place 
and lay waste the ground. 

De-pose, from depono, (see Pono, p. 29,) I put down ; 
is used to denote the action of laying down, or giving 
evidence ; and of putting down a monarch from his 
throne. — " Deposit Ary. One with whom any thing 
is lodged in trust. Depository. The place where 
any thing is lodged. These two words are some- 
times confounded ; depositary is properly used of 
person, and depository of place." Johnson. 

De-pravity, from depravo, (pravus, crooked,) denotes a 
crookedness from the regular course ; it is used only 
in a figurative sense ; thus we speak of a depraved 
heart. Depravity has most regard to apparent and ex- 
cessive disorders, corruption to internal and dissolute 
vices. " Manners," says Cicero, «' are corrupted and 
depraved by the love of riches.** These words are by 
no means a pleonasm or repetition, because they re- 
present two distinct images, one indicates the state of 
a thing very much changed in its substance, the other 
very much opposed to regularity. 

In reference to the arts, and to polite literature, 
we say either depravity or corruption of taste, because 
taste has its rules, is or is not conformable to natural 
order ; and on the other hand it may be so intermin- 
gled with sentiments and feelings foreign to its own 
native purity as to give it justly the title of corrupt. 
Depravity is used for man in his moral capacity, and 
corrupt for man in a political capacity: hence we 
speak of human depravity, and of the corruption of 
governments. 

De-precate, deprecor, (precor, I pray,) I pray deliverance 
from evil. The word, of late, has been used in the 
sense of to blame ; thus we sometimes hear such ex- 
pressions as " I deprecate such practices." " In cfe- 
precating evil, we make an humble acknowledgment 
of guilt, and of God's justice in chastening, as well 
aa clemency in sparing the guilty." Crew. 
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De-preciate, (pretium, a price,) signifies to bring down 
the price. We depreciate and degrade things as well 
as persons; depreciate is, however, not so strong a 
term as to degrade, for the language which is used to 
depreciate will be mild, compared with that used for 
degrading : we may depreciate an object in indirect 
terms, but harsh and unseemly epithets are employed 
for degrading' 

De-predation, depradatio, (prada, a prey,) signifies the 
act of spoiling or laying waste, as well as taking 
away; robbery, on the other hand, signifies simply 
the removal or taking away from another by violence. 
Depredation is used, in the proper and bad sense, for 
animals as well as men ; robbery may be employed 
figuratively, and in the indifferent sense. Birds are 
great depredators in the corn fields, bees may be said 
to rob the flowers of their sweets. 

De-press, deprimo, (see Prkmo, p. SO,) I press down. 
Dejection and depression have both regard to the state 
of the animal spirits; depression is, however, but a 
degree of dejection : slight circumstances may occa- 
sion a depression, distressing events occasion a dejec- 
tion. 

De-prive, {prwus, one's own,) conveys the idea of either 
taking away that which one has, or withholding that 
which one may have. To bereave expresses more 
than deprive, but less than strip : we are bereaved of 
that on which we set most value, we are deprived of 
the ordinary comforts and conveniences oi* life, we 
are stripped of the things we most want. 

Deprivation and debarring sometimes arise from 
things as well as persons; abridging is always the 
voluntary act of conscious agents. Misfortunes some- 
times deprive a person of the means of living ; the 
poor are often debarred^ by their poverty, of an op* 
portunity to learn their duty ; it may sometimes be 
necessary to abridge young persons of their pleasures 
when they do not know how to make a good use ot 
them. 

Dc-pute, from depute, signifies, to assign a certain office 
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to a person. The act of choosing some person or per- 
sons for an office, is comprehended under the terms 
depute, constitute, and appoint; to constitute is the act 
of several ; to appoint and depute, either of several or 
of an individual: a community constitutes any one 
their leader, a monarch appoints his minister, an as- 
sembly deputes some of its members. 

De-re- liction, from delinquo, [linquo, I leave, relinquo, 
I leave behind,) I wilfully forsake ; is used only in a 
moral sense, thus we speak of a dereliction of duty. 

De-ride and ridicule are from video, I laugh at. Deri- 
sion and mockery evince themselves by the outward 
actions in general, ridicule consists more in words 
than actions ; deride is not so strong a term as mock, 
but much stronger than ridicule. There is always a 
mixture of hostility in derision and mockery ; but ridi- 
cule is frequently unaccompanied with any personal 
feeling of displeasure. 

De-rive, (rivus, a river,) signifies to drain, after the 
manner of water, from its source. We discover causes 
and sources by derivation; we discover the course, 
progress, and commencement of things by tracing; we 
discover the reasons of things by deduction. " The 
English tongue is of such a mixed origin that there is 
scarcely any known language from which some one of 
its words is not derivable." 

De-rogate, from derogo, signifies to take from the worth 
of a person or thing. " I think we may say, without 
derogating from those wonderful performances, (the 
Iliad and ^Eneid,) that there is an unquestionable 
magnificence in every part of Paradise Lost, and in- 
deed a much greater than could have been formed 
upon any pagan system." Addison, 

De-scend, descendo, (scando, I mount,) I do the con- 
trary to mount, that is, come from a higher place to a 
lower. 

De-scribe, descrtbo, (see Scribo, p. S3,) I write down. 
Relate and recount are said of that only which passes, 
describe is said of that which exists : we relate the parti- 
culars of a journey, and we describe the country we pa*.a 
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through. An account may be the statement of a sin- 
gle fact only, a narrative must always consist of several 
connected incidents, a description consists of several 
unconnected particulars respecting some common ob • 
ject. " As to politeness, many have attempted de- 
finitions of it. I believe it is best to be known by d<>- 
scription, definition not being able to comprise it." 
Lord Chatham* 

De-sert, v. from desero, (see Skro, p. 35,) signifies, lite- 
rally, not to sow or cultivate the ground. As there is 
something of idleness and improvidence in ceasing to 
render the soil productive, ideas of disapprobation 
accompany the word in its metaphorical application. 

We abandon those who are dependent for protection 
and support, a child is abandoned by its parent ; we 
desert those with whom we have entered into coalition, 
a soldier deserts his comrades ; we forsake those with 
whom we have been in habits of intimacy, a man^&r- 
sakes his companions. 

De-sert, *. from deserveo, (servio, I serve, ) denotes a qua- 
lity or conduct considered with respect to rewards or 
punishments. Desert is taken for that which is good 
or bad, merit for that which is good only. The desert 
consists in the action, work, or service performed; 
the merit has regard to the character of the agent, or 
the nature of the action ; worth respects a man's moial 
qualities only. 

A labourer is deserving on account of his industry ; 
an artist is meritorious on account of his professional abi- 
lities ; a citizen is worthy on account of his benevolence 
and uprightness. 

De-sideratum, from desidero, I desire ; is used to sig- 
nify desirable improvements in any art or science as 
yet unattained. Thus it is a desideratum with the 
blacksmith to render iron fusible with a gentle heat ; 
with the clock-maker, to bring pendulums to be useful 
where there are irregular motions; with die ship- 
wright, to build vessels that will sail under water: 
with the diver, to procure manageable instruments for 
conveying fresh air to the bottom of the sea, sufficient 
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for respiration and the burning of lights, &c And 
though the obtaining of these desiderata may be thought 
chimerical, yet it is proper they should be proposed ; 
for although perfection may not be attainable, yet ap- 
proaches to k may be made, and arts thereby improved. 
In short, all arts and sciences have their defects, and 
it is not easy to conjecture for how many of these re- 
medies may be found by researches properly directed. . 

De-sign, designate, designo, (see Signum, p. 35,) I 
mark down. A design denotes a thing marked out, 
as it were, with a pencil. Design and purpose are 
terms of higher import than intend and mean, which 
are in familiar use. The design embraces many ob- 
jects, the purpose consists of only one : the former sup- 
poses something studied and methodical, it requires 
reflection; the latter supposes something fixed and 
determinate, it requires resolution. 

A design denotes something that ia to be brought 
about, a plan implies the means by which the design 
is to be accomplished. 

To designate is to mark out by some particular token, 
it is applied principally to things : thus, the word " ca- 
pacity " is said to designate the power of holding. 

De-sire, a contraction of desidero, a frequentative of de- 
sido, (see Sbdes, p. 33,) I sit down. Hence, desire, 
with us, signifies to fix upon with the mind. The de- 
sire is imperious, it demands gratification ; the wish is 
less vehement, it consists of a strong inclination ; long- 
ing is an impatient and continued species of desire ; 
hankering is a desire for that which is set out qf one's 
zeach; coveting is a desire for that which belongs to 
another. 

De-sist, desisto, (see Sisto, p. 36,) I stand from, that 
is, away. To desist,, is applied to actions good, in- 
different, or offensive to some person ; to leave off, is 
applied to actions that are indifferent : the former is 
voluntary or involuntary; the latter, voluntary: we 
are frequently obliged to desist, but we leave off at 
our option. 

De-solate, desolo, (solus, alone,) I cause a place to ba 
II o 
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solitary. The epithets solitary, desert, and desolate^ 
are applied to places, but with different modifications 
of the common idea of solitude, which belongs to them : 
solitary, simply denotes the absence of all beings of 
the same kind ; desert, conveys the idea of a place 
made solitary by being shunned; desolate, of being 
made solitary by violent means. 

De-spair, desperation, despero, (spes, hope, sjtero, I 
hope,) I lose hope. Despair interrupts or checks exer- 
tions, desperation impels to greater exertions ; despe- 
• rate is applicable to persons or things ; hopeless, to 
things only. Desperate, when applied to things, ex- 
presses more than hopeless ; the latter marks the ab- 
sence of hope, as to the attainment of good, the for- 
mer marks the absence of hope as to the removal of 
an evil: we speak of a desperate situation, and a 
hopeless undertaking. 

De-spise, despicio, (see Specio, p. 37,) I look down 
upon. The feeling of contempt is not quite so strong 
as that of despising, nor that of despising so strong as 
those of scorning and disdaining* 

Persons are contemned for their moral qualities; 
they are despised on account of their outward circum- 
stances, their characters, or endowments. Superiors 
may be contemned; inferiors only, real or supposed, 
are desjfised, 

De-spond, despondeo, I despair, that is, I lose hope. 
" It is every man's duty to labour in his calling, and 
not to despond for any disappointments that were not 
in his power to prevent.** 

De-stine, from destino, (see Sto, p. 36,) signifies to fix 
the state or condition. Allot is used only for things ; 
appoint and destine, for persons or things. A space of 
ground is allotted for cultivation ; a person is appointed 
as steward or governor ; a youth is destined for a par- 
ticular profession. 

Destiny is used in regard to one's station and walk in 
life ; fate, in regard to what one suffers ; lot, in regard 
to what one gets or possesses ; and doom is that por- 
tion of one's destiny or fate, which depends upon the 
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will of another : destiny is marked out, fate Is fixed, 
the lot is assigned, the doom is passed. 

Both destiny and destination are used for the thing 
destined; but the former is said in relation to a man's 
important concerns, the latter only of particular circum- 
stances. The destiny is the point or line marked out 
in the walk of life, the destination is the place fixed 
upon in particular: as every man has his peculiar 
destiny, so every traveller has his particular destination. 

De-stitute, destihw, (see Statuo, p. 35,) I do not ap- 
point or provide for. The terms bare, scanty, and 
destitute, denote the absence of some necessary. 
Bare, respects what serves for ourselves ; scanty, that 
which is provided by others : a subsistence is bare, a 
supply is scanty. Bare is said of those things which 
belong to the corporeal sustenance ; destitute is said of 
one's outward circumstances in general. 

A person is bare of clothes or money ; he is destitute 
of friends, of resources, or comforts. " Destitute of 
that faithful guide, the compass, the ancients had no 
other method of regulating their course, than by ob- 
serving the sun and stars." 

To he forsaken, is to be deprived of the company 
and assistance of others ; to be forlorn, is to be for- 
saken in time of difficulty ; we are destitute, when we 
have no prospect of the means of subsistence. 

Destroy, destruo, (see Strues, p. 38,) I pull down that 
which has been built. Ruin, (from ruo, I fall,) sig- 
nifies, to fall in pieces. Ruin is a gradual process : a 
thing is destroyed by some external action upon it ; a 
thing falls to ruin of itself: but though destruction be 
more forcible and rapid, ruin is more sure and com- 
plete. What is consumed is lost for any future pur- 
pose; what is destroyed may be replaced; what is 
ruined is past recovery. 

De-sultory, desUio, (see Salto, p. 32,) I leap from. Be- 
tween cursory, (from curro, I run,) and desultory, 
there is the same difference as between running and 
leaping; we run in a line, but we leap from one part 
to another; so, remarks that are cursory have still 
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more or less connection ; but remarks that are desul* 
tory are without any coherence. 

De-tain, detineo, (see Tekko, p. 39,) I hold from 
(another). The mode of the action is the leading 
idea in the signification of hold (as it requires a de- 
gree of bodily strength) ; the durability of the action 
is the leading idea in the word keep : we may hold a 
thing only for a moment; but what we keep, we keep 
for a time. 

Detain and retain are modes of keeping: the former 
signifies keeping back what belongs to another; the 
latter signifies keeping back a long time for one's own 
purpose. 

De-tect, detego, {tego, I cover,) I uncover or lay open 
guilt. A person is convicted by means of evidence; 
he is detected by means of ocular demonstration. 
Detect is always taken in a bad sense ; discover, in an 
indifferent sense. A person is detected in what he 
wishes to conceal ; a person or thing is discovered, 
that has unintentionally lain concealed. 

De-ter, deterreo, (terreo, I frighten,) I frighten from, or 
away. A variety of motives may deter any one from 
an undertaking ; but a person is discouraged or dis- 
heartened mostly by the want of success, or the hope- 
lessness of the case. The wicked are sometimes 
deterred from committing enormities by the fear of 
punishment. 

Determine, determino, f terminus, a boundary,) I fix the 
boundary. We decide, in order to have an opinion ; 
we determine, in order to act : we decide upon a mea- 
sure, and determine how, when, and where it shall 
be commenced ; we determine by an act of the will ; 
we do not conclude without deliberation and judgment; 
we determine how or what we shall do ; we resolve to 
do what we have determined upon ; we may either Jfr 
by means of our senses, or our thoughts ; but we can 
determine only by means of our thoughts ; thus we 
majjh our eye upon a star, but we determine the dis- 
tances of the heavenly bodies upon philosophical 
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principles: wc commonly determine all subordinate 
matters, in order to settle a matter finally. 

Determine, respects such boundaries as are drawn 
within the mind itself; but limit is employed upon 
visible objects: we determine a question, we limit a 
price. 

De-test, from detestor, (testor, I bear witness,) which 
signifies, literally, I bear witness against ; means, to 
condemn with indignation. To hate is a personal 
feeling ; to detest is a feeling independent of the per- 
son, and altogether dependent upon the nature of the 
thing ; hence, we hate him who has injured ourselves, 
and detest him who has done injuries to others. When 
used in reference to things, hate is good or bad, ac- 
cording to circumstances; detest always retains its 
good meaning: God hates sin, good men detest all 
fraud. 

De-tract, detraho, (see Traho, p. 40,) I draw from. If 
X insinuate any thing against the rectitude of my 
neighbour's conduct, I asperse him ; if I take from the 
merit of his conduct, I am guilty of detraction ; if I 
publish any thing that injures his reputation, I am a 
iefamer ; if I communicate to others the reports that 
are in circulation to his disadvantage, I am a slan- 
derers if I fabricate any thing myself and spread it 
abroad, I am a calumniator* " Detraction, in the 
native importance of the word, signifies the with- 
drawing or taking off from a thing; and as it is 
applied to the reputation, it denotes impairing a man 
in point of fame." Ayliffe* 

De-triment, detero, (tero, I rub,) I rub or wear away. 
Detriment is the effect of being worn out. — Detriment 
and prejudice are species of injury which affect the 
outward circumstances of a person, the former imply, 
ing what may lessen the value of an object, the latter 
what may lower it in the esteem of others : whatever 
affects the stability of a merchant's credit is detri- 
mental to his interests ; whatever is prejudicial to the 
character of a man should not be made the subject 
of indiscriminate conversation, 
o 3 
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De-vastation, from devasto, I lay waste. Ravage ex- 
presses less than desolation or devastation ; desolation 
implies the entire unpeopling a land, and devastation 
the entire clearing away of every vestige of cultiva- 
tion. 

De-velope, develo, (velo, I cover,) I uncover. A hidden 
transaction is unfolded by being related circumstan- 
tially, a mysterious transaction is unravelled, the talent 
of a person is developed' 

De-viate, devha, {via, the way) turning from the way. 
Deviate always supposes a direct path, wander includes 
no such idea. Deviate is mostly used in a moral ac- 
ceptation : we are subject to innumerable temptations, 
which, if listened to, will make us deviate from reason 
and goodness. 

De-vise, (see Video, p. 41 ,) to cause to be seen. There 
is an exercise of art displayed in devising and in con- 
triving, the former has most of ingenuity or cunning, 
the latter of plain judgment. A device consists of 
something newly made, a contrivance inspects the 
arrangement of things; device* are the work of the 
human understanding only, contrivances arc likewise 
formed by animals. 

To devise is also synonymous with bequests DUt de- 
vise is a formal, bequeath an informal, assignment of 
our property to another at our death. We devise only 
by a legal testament, we may bequeath simply by word 
of mouth. 

De-void, viduus, empty. Empty and vacant are applied 
to 'physical objects, void or devoid have a moral ac- 
ceptation only. Empty, marks the absence of that 
which is adapted for filling; vacant, that which should 
occupy a thing : we speak of a house being empty, of 
a seat being vacant* 

In the figurative application, empty and* vacant have 
a similar analogy : a dream is said to be empty, or a 
title empty; a stare ls said to De vacant, or an hour 
vacant. Void or devoid, are used in the same sense as 
vacant, as epithets ; but are not prefixed as adjectives: 
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we speak of a creature as void of reason, and of an 
individual as devoid of common sense. 

De-volve, from devolvo, (see Volvo, p. 41,) I roll down. 
To fall in succession into new hands. 

De-vote, from devoto or devoveo, (voveo, I vow,) signifies, 
to vow for an express purpose. We may dedicate or 
devote any thing to the service of some object, but the 
former is employed mostly in regard to superiors, and 
the latter to persons without distinction of rank : we 
dedicate a building to the service of God, we devote our 
time to the benefit of our friends or the relief of the 
poor ; we are addicted to a thing from an irresistible 
propensity, we are devoted to it from a settled attach- 
ment, we apply to a thing from a sense of its utility. 
Devotion expresses not so much the performance of 
any particular duty, as the spirit which must animate 
all religious duties. " Devotion may be considered 
either as an exercise of public or private prayers at 
set times or occasions, or a temper of the mind, a 
state and disposition of the heart, which is rightly 
affected with such exercises.*' Law. 

Dexterity, from dextra, the right hand. The facility 
with which the right hand is used, gives rise to this 
word. 

DI, DIS. — Dis was doubtless derived, by the Ro- 
mans, from the Greek word, dis, twice. [The 
etymologies of on, from one, and dis, from two, 
are analogous.] " Dis denotes that a thing, once 
whole or compounded, is now divided : it is 
equivalent to the English words asunder, apart. 
Before f, dis is changed into dip, as differ, dif- 
fuse? Booth. 

Diary. (See Dues, p. 9.) An account of the trans- 
actions and observations of every day. "In sea 
voyages, where there is nothing to be seen but sky 
and sea, men make diaries ; but, in land -travel, 
wherein so much is observed, they too frequently 
omit it." Bacon* 
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Dictate, from dicto, I speak often. To declare with 
confidence. See Dico, p. 9. 

Dif-fer, differo, (see Fkro, p. 13,) I bear asunder. Dif- 
fer, vary, and disagree, are applicable either to per- 
sons or things; dissent to persons only. We may 
differ from any cause or in any degree, we vary only 
in small matters ; there must be two at least to differ, 
one may vary : thus, two or more may differ in an 
account which they give, one person may vary at 
different times in the account which he gives: we 
differ in matters of fact or speculation, we vary only 
in matters of fact, we disagree mostly in matters of 
■peculation. 

Different is positive, unlike is negative ; we look at 
what is different and draw a comparison, but that 
which is unlike needs no comparison. " A man of 
judgment shall sometimes hear ignorant men differ, 
and know well within himself that those which so 
differ mean one thing, and yet they themselves never 
agree." Bacon. — " Nobility, or difference from the 
vulgar, was not in the beginning given to the suc- 
cession of blood, but to the succession of virtue." 
Raleigh. 

Dif-ficult (See Facio, p. 1 1 . ) " Men should consider, 
that raising difficulties concerning the mysteries of 
religion, cannot make them more wise, learned, or 
virtuous." Swift. 

Dif-fident, from dffido, (see Fido, p. 13,) signifies, 
having no faith. — Distrustful is said either of our- 
selves or others, diffident only of ourselves ; a person 
is distrustful of his own powers to execute an office, 
or he is of a diffident disposition. 

Modesty is a proper distrust of ourselves, diffidence 
is generally an improper distrust ; diffidence and pre- 
sumption both arise from a want of knowing our- 
selves. 

'• Be silent always, when you doubt your sense, 
" And speak, though sure, with seeming diffidence* 

Pope, 
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Dif-fuse, dtffundo, (see Fuhdo, p. 15,) I pour out, or 
spread wide. A diffuse writer is fond of amplifica- 
tion, he abounds in illustration ; the prolix writer is 
fond of circumlocution and trifling particulars. Dif- 
fuseness is a fault only in degree, and according to 
circumstances; prolixity is a positive fault at all 
times : the diffuse style has too much of repetition, the 
prolix style abounds with tautology. 

Di-gest, <UgerOt (see Gero, p. 16,) I gather that which 
is apart and set it in order. We dispose ordinary 
matters by simply assigning a place to each, in this 
manner trees are disposed in a row ; but we arrange 
and digest by an intellectual effort : in the first case 
by putting those together which ought to go toge- 
ther; and, in the latter, by separating that which 
is dissimilar, and bringing together that which is si- 
milar. 

Dignify and dignity. (See Dignus, p. 10.) "Some 
men have a native dignity* which will procure them 
more regard by a look, than others can obtain by the 
most imperious commands." Richardson* 

Di-gress, digredior, (see Gradus, p. 16,) I step aside. 
Both digress and deviate express going out of the or- 
dinary course ; but digress is used only in particular, 
and deviate in general cases: we digress only in a 
narrative, we deviate in our conduct as well as in 
words. " In the pursuit of an argument there is 
hardly room to digress into a particular definition, as 
often as a man varies the signification of any term.** 

Di-lapidation, lapis, lapidus, a stone, the falling away 
of the stone work of a building. 

Di-late, dilato, (see Fkro, p. 13,) I bear apart The 
idea of drawing any wing out, so as to occupy a 
greater space, is common to the terms dilate and ex- 
pand; the former marks the action of any body 
within itself, the latter an external action on any 
body. A bladder dilates on the admission of air, 
knowledge expands the mind. 

Di-latory, from defero, (see Fero, p. IS,) signifies, 
prone to defer, to be slow : but slow is a general term 
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applicable to the motion of any object, or to the mo- 
tion of persons, as well as to their dispositions ; dila- 
tory relates to the disposition of persons only, tardy 
is applicable to mental actions, and tedious to what- 
ever causes weariness. 

Di-ligent, diligo, (see Lxoo, No. I. p. 19,) I choose 
something from things that are separate; hence dili- 
gent implies attachment to an object, and consequent 
attention to it. A man may be active without being 
diligent, since he may employ himself in what is of no 
importance ; but he cannot be diligent without being 
active, since diligence supposes some degree of activity 
in one's application to a useful object. — A man may 
be diligent without being assiduous $ but he cannot be 
assiduous without being diligent, for assiduity is a sort 
of persevering diligence* 

Sedulous, implies adhering closely to an object: 
one is sedulous from a conviction of the importance of 
a thing ; one may be diligent by fits and starts, ac- 
cording to the humour of the moment. 

Di- lute, from diluo, (see Luo, p. 22,) I wash off; sig- 
nifies, to add a thin fluid to one that is thicker. 

Di-minish, from diminuo, (minus, less,) signifies either 
making less or becoming less. — Lessen and diminish 
are both applied to size, quantity, and number ; but 
the former mostly in the proper and familiar sense, 
the latter in the figurative and higher acceptation : the 
size of a room is lessened, the credit and respectability 
of a person is diminished. 

A child is said to be little, as respects its age as 
well as its size ; it is said to be small, as respects its 
size only ; it is said to be diminutive, when, it is ex- 
ceedingly small considering its age. 

Di rect, from dirigo, (see Rego, p. 31,) I put every 
thing into its place. — Conducting requires most wis- 
dom and knowledge, managing most action, direction 
most authority. To direct is personal; it supposes 
authority : to regulate is general ; it supposes superior 
information. An officer directs the movements of his 
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men ; a master of the ceremonies regulates the con- 
cerns of an entertaiment. 

Direct is always used with regard to others ; regu- 
late, frequently, with regard to ourselves : a teacher 
directs his pupils, and a master orders his servants: 
here direction implies instruction, and order marks 
authority. 

Dis-cern, from discerno, (see Cerno, p. 6,) signifies to 
have a knowledge of by comparison. To perceive is 
a positive, to discern a relative, action : we perceive 
things by themselves, we discern them amidst many 
others ; we perceive that which is obvious, we discern 
that which is remote, or which requires much atten- 
tion to gain an idea of it. We perceive light and co- 
lours, or the truth or falsehood of any thing ; we dis- 
cern characters, motives, the tendency and conse- 
quences of actions. 

Discernment is not so powerful a mode of intellec- 
tual vision as penetration ; the former is a common 
faculty, the latter is a higher degree of the 1 same fa- 
culty ; it is the power of seeing quickly, and seeing 
in spite of all that intercepts the sight ; a man of com- 
mon discernment discerns characters which are not 
concealed by any particular disguise; a man of pene- 
tration is not to be deceived by any artifice. We 
speak of clear discernment and acute penetration: 
when the question is to estimate the real qualities of 
persons or things, we exercise discernment ; when it is 
required to lay open that which art or cunning has 
concealed, we must exercise penetration. 

Dis-claim. (See Clamo, p. 7. ) As claim signifies to 
declare with a loud tone what we want as our own, 
so to disclaim is, with an equally loud tone, to give 
up a claim ; this is a more positive act than disown, 
which may be performed by the mere abstaining to 
own. 

Dis-cord. See Accord. " Discord," says Mr. Crabb, 
" derives its signification from the harshness pro- 
duced in music, by the clashing of two strings (in 
Latin, chorda,) which do not suit with each other ; 
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whence, in the moral sense, the chords of the mind 
which come into an unsuitable collision produce a 
discord." 

Discord consists most in the feeling, strife consists 
most in the outward action: where there is strife 
there must be discord, but there may be ducord with- 
out strife. 

'« All nature is but art unknown to thee; 

« All chance, direction which thou canst not see; 

" All discord, harmony not understood ; 

" All partial evil, universal good." 

Pope* 

Dis-course, discursta, (see Curro, p. 9,) I run to and 
fro. An operation of the mind, whereby it passes 
from one thing to another. Conversation is the act of 
many together, discourse may be the act of one ad- 
dressing himself to others. 

" Let &y. discourse be such, that thou mayst give 
« Profit to others, or from them receive." 

Dis-cretion, from Discern. The judgment is tbat faculty 
which enables a person to distinguish right and 
wrong in general, discretion and prudence serve the 
same purpose in particular cases : judgment requires 
knowledge and actual experience, discretion requires 
reflection and consideration; discretion looks to the 
present, prudence, which is the same as providence 
or foresight, calculates on the future ; discretion looks 
to the moral fitness of the thing as well as the coo- 
sequences which may follow from it, prudence looks 
only to the good or evil which may result; it is, 
therefore, but a mode or accompaniment of discre- 
tion. 

As epithets, judicious is applied to things oftener 
than to persons, discreet is applied to persons rather 
than things, prudent is applied to both. " Let your 
own discretion be your tutor. Suit the action to the 
words. ** Shakspeare Discrete* propositions .are 
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those where various judgments are made, and denoted 
by the particles but, notwithstanding, or by words of 
the like nature. Thus, such phrases as the following, 
" Fortune may deprive me of rny wealth, but not of 
my virtue ; " — " Travellers may change their climate, 
but not their disposition ; " are called decretive propo- 
sitions. 

Discriminate, from discrimino, I mark the difference. 
Distinguish is a general term, discriminate is a par- 
ticular term : to discriminate is, in fact, to distinguish 
specifically : we distinguish by means of the senses as 
well as the understanding, we discriminate by the un- 
derstanding only. 

Discrimination renders our ideas accurate, and 
serves to prevent us from confounding objects ; judg- 
ment renders, the conduct prudent, and prevents us 
from committing mistakes, or involving one's self in 
embarrassments : we speak of a nice discrimination, 
of a solid or sound judgment. When the question is 
to determine the good or bad qualities in persons or 
things, we must use discrimination; when called upon, 
to take any step, or act any part, we must employ the 
judgment. 

Dis-cuss, discutio, (see Quatio, p. 31,) I shake asunder, 
or separate thoroughly so as to see the whole compo- 
sition. The intellectual operation expressed by the 
terms discussion and examination is applied to objects 
that cannot be immediately understood, but these 
terms vary both in mode and degree. 

Discussion is altogether carried on by verbal and 
personal communication; examination proceeds by 
reading, reflection, and observation ; the former is 
always carried on by two or more persons, the latter 
may be carried on by one only. — Discussion, in mat- 
ter of literature, signifies a clear treating or handling 
of any point or problem. The word imports a shak- 
ing off or dispelling the difficulties and obscurities 
with which a thing was embarrassed. We say such 
a point was well discussed, when it was well treated 
of and cleared up. 
ii p 
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Dis-dain, from dtgnari, to worship, and dis, is derived 
from the French verb de'daigner, whence our " Dis- 
dain," which signifies, to withdraw from worship, or 
paying reverence; to hold altogether unworthy. 
Scorn marks the sentiment of a little vain mind; 
disdain of a perverted and haughty mind : haughtiness 
is founded on the high opinion we entertain of our- 
selves ; disdain on the low opinion we have of others. 
Scorn and disdain may be employed in a good sense : 
as " we should scorn to conceal by falsehood what we 
are called upon to acknowledge. M 

" Virtue disdains to lend an ear 

" To the mad people's sense of right.* 

Francis* 

Dis-gust, (gustus, the taste,) denotes the. aversion of the 
taste to any object. Disgust expresses less than 
loathing. We speak in a literal sense of being dis- 
gusted with dirt, and in a figurative sense of being 
disgusted with affectation. — Distaste is more than dis- 
like, and disgust more than distaste* 

Dis-miss, dismitto, (see Mitto, p. 23,) I send asunder, 
or send away. The idea of removing to a distance 
is included in the terms dismiss, discharge, and discard; 
but the first is the general term, the other two are 
modes of dismissing. Dismiss is applicable to persons 
of all stations, discharge is confined to those in a 
subordinate station; a general is dismissed, and a 
private discharged* Neither dismiss nor discharge de- 
fine the motive of the action ; discard always marks 
a dismissal that is not agreeable to the party discarded. 
A person may request to be dismissed, but never to be 
discarded. In a moral sense we are said to dismiss 
our fears, discharge our duty, and discard improper 
sentiments. 

Dis-paragement, disparity, from dispar, (see Par, p. 26,) 
unequal. Disparage most commonly means to make 
unequal or below what ought to be, or to injure by 
comparison with something of less value. Disparage* 
merit respects the mental endowments and qualified* 
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tions; detract and traduce, the moral character.— 
Disparity signifies an unfitness of objects to be by one 
another. 

Dis-pel, dispello, (see Pkllo, p. 27,) I drive asunder, or 
away. Dispel is a more forcible action than disperse : 
we destroy the existence of a thing by (Hsj)elling it ; 
we merely destroy the junction of a body by dispers- 
ing it: the sun dispels darkness, the wind disperses 
the clouds. Dispel is used figuratively, disperse only 
in the natural sense : gloom, ignorance, and the like, 
are dispelled; books, people, papers, and the like, are 
dispersed. 

Dispense, dispendo, (pendo, I pay,) I pay or bestow in 
different directions. Dispense is an indiscriminate 
action, distribute is a particularising action : we dis- 
pense to all, we distribute to each individually ; nature 
dispenses her gifts to all the inhabitants of the earth, 
a parent distributes among his children tokens of his 
tenderness. 

Dis-perse, dispergo, (see Spargo, p. 37,) I spread or 
scatter wide apart. Spread applies equally to divisi- 
ble or indivisible bodies : we spread money and we 
spread a cloth on the table ; but scatter is applicable 
to divisible bodies only, as corn. 

To spread is mostly an act of design, and done with 
order, as when we spread papers before us, or spread 
hay out to dry ; scatter is mostly an act without de- 
sign, and without order, a child scatters papers on 
the floor, corn is scattered over a field. Things may 
spread in one direction, or at least without separation, 
but they disperse in many directions so as to destroy 
the continuity of bodies ; a leaf spreads as it opens* 
or a tree spreads its branches, but a multitude or an 
army disperses. 3 

Between scatter and disperse there is no other dif- 
ference than that one is unmethodical and involun- 
tary, the other systematic and intentional; flowers 
are scattered along a path which accidentally foil 
from the hand, a mob is dispersed by an act of au- 
thority. 
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Dis-pose, dispono, (see Pono, p. 29,) I place apart The 
idea of a systematic laying apart is common to the 
terms dispose, arrange, and digest : we dispose when 
we arrange and digest, but we do not always arrange 
and digest when we dispose! there is less thought 
employed in disposing than in arranging and digesting. 
We speak of a person's time or talents being disposed 
of to a good or bad purpose, and of his ideas being 
arranged or digested. 

Disposal is a personal act, it depends upon the 
will of the individual ; disposition is an act of the 
judgment, it depends upon the nature of things ; the 
removal of a thing is involved in a disposal, the 
good order of things is comprehended in their dispo- 
sition. 

The terms disposition and temper are both applied 
to the mind : disposition respects the whole frame and 
texture of the mind, temper respects only the tone of 
the feelings ; the former is permanent, the latter transi- 
tory; the disposition comprehends the springs and 
motives of actions, the temper influences the actions 
for the time being. 

Disposition is more positive than inclination, which 
marks the direction of the disposition to some particu- 
lar object; we speak of a disposition to be pleased, 
and of an inclination to laugh. We indulge a dispo- 
sition, we yield to an inclination. 
Dis-pute, disputo, (see Puto, p. 31,) I think differently. 
To argue with a person is to defend what has been 
asserted, to dispute with a person is to start objections 
against his assertions in order to refute them. 

A debate is a disputation held by many ; contend 
carries with' it the idea of setting one's self up against 
another ; disj)ute includes the idea of some object dis- 
puted : we may dispute the claim of another without 
contending for the object claimed. 

To controvert has regard to speculative points, to 
dispute respects matters of fact. 
Dis-quisition, disquiro, (see Quero, p. 81,) I enquire 
diligently. An enquiry into the nature and circum- 
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stances of any problem, question or topic, in order 
. to gain a right notion of it, and to discourse clearly 
about it. 

Dis-seminate, dissemino, (see Skro, p. 35,) I sow seed in 
various parts ; I spread abroad. To spread is said of 
any object material or spiritual, but disseminate is 
used in a moral acceptation : to spread is to extend to 
an indefinite width, to circulate is to spread within a 
circle ; thus, news spreads through a country, but a 
story circulates in a village ; spread and circulate are 
the acts of persons or things, propagate and dissemi- 
nate are the acts of persons only, which terms are 
figuratively used as modes of spreading ; what h pro- 
pagated is supposed to generate new subjects, as when 
doctrines are propagated among the people ; what is 
disseminated is supposed to be sown in different parts ; 
thus instruction is disseminated among youth. 

Dis-sent, dissentio, (see Sentio, p. 34,) I think or feel 
differently. To disagree is the act of one man with 
another, to dissent is the act of one or more in relation 
to a community ; thus, two writers on the same sub- 
ject may disagree in their conclusions; men dissent 
from the established religion of their country. A lovo 
of one's own opinion combined with a disregard for 
the opinions of others gives rise to dissension ; selfish- 
ness is the main cause of contention, and an ungo- 
verned temper that of discord* 

Dis-sertation, disserto, (see Sero, p. 35,) I argue. Dis- 
sertation, essay, treatise, and tract are employed to 
characterise compositions varying in the form and 
contents : essay, which signifies literally an attempt, 
is used to designate in a specific manner an author's 
attempt to illustrate any point; a treatise is more 
systematic than an essay, it treats on the subject in 
a methodical form, and conveys the idea of some- 
thing laboured, scientific, and instructive ; a tract is 
only a species of small treatise, written upon parti- 
cular occasions, and published in a separate form; 
dissertation is applied to performances of an argument- 
ative nature. 

p 3 
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Dis -simulation, from dissimulo, (see Simjlis, p. $5 f ) 1 
pretend that a thing is not, which it really is. The 
opposite to Simulation. 

Dis-sipate, from dissipo, I scatter different ways ; is to 
waste by throwing away in all directions : squander, 
which is a variation of wander, signifies to make to 
run wide apart 

Both these terms denote modes of wasting, but the 
former seems peculiarly applicable to that which is 
wasted in detail upon different objects, and by a dis- 
traction of the mind; the latter respects rather the 
act of wasting in large quantities. 

Dis-solve, dissolvoy (see Solvo, p. 37,) I destroy the 
form of a thing by loosening or disuniting the parts. 
The term loose is employed either for natural, moral, 
or intellectual objects ; lax sometimes for what is in- 
tellectual, but oftener for the moral ; vague for intel- 
lectual objects only ; dissolute and licentious only for 
moral matters. 

Dissoluteness is the excess of morals : a young man 
of loose character makes light of moral obligation in 
general ; but one of dissolute character commits every 
excess, and totally disregards every restraint. " Is 
any one confident of wealth and power ? Why, let 
him read of those strange dissolutions of the great 
monarchies and governments of the world.*' South, 

Dis-suade, dissuadeo, (suadeo, I advise,) 1 advise to the 
contrary. 

Di-stant, from distans, (see Sto, p. 36,) standing asun- 
der ; is employed only for bodies at rest : far signifies 
gone or removed away, and is employed for bodies 
either stationary or otherwise j hence we say that a 
thing is distant, or it goes, runs, or flies/ar. 

Dis- tend, distendo, (see Tkndo, p. 39,) I stretch wide 
apart 

Dis-til, distillo, {stillo, I drop,) I drop down by little 
and little. 

Dis-tinct, distinctus, participle of distinguo, (see the next 
Article.) Things may be different, and not distinct ; 
or distinct, and not different : difference is opposed to 
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similitude, and is said of the internal properties of 
things ; distinctness, is opposed to identity, and is said 
of things as objects of vision : two stars of different 
magnitudes may, in certain directions, appear as one, 
in which case they are different, but not distinct ; two 
books on the same subject, and by the same author, 
but not written in continuation of each other, are dis- 
tinct books, but not different. Difference lies in the 
thing, distinction is the act of the person ; the former 
is, therefore, to the latter as the cause to the effect ; 
that is, the difference which actually exists, is the 
cause why that distinction should be made : that is 
seen clearly of which one has a general view, that is 
seen distinctly which is seen so as to distinguish the 
several parts : we may see the moon clearly with the 
naked eye, and yet not see the spots distinctly with- 
out the help of glasses. 
Dis-tinguish, dutinguo, (tingo, I colour or stain,) I make 
different marks or colours by which .things may be 
known from each other. We distinguish things as to 
their divisibility or unity, we discriminate them as to 
their inherent properties ; we speak of distinguishing 
colours, and discriminating characters. 

Discern and distinguish approach in sense to each 
other ; but the former signifies to see only one thing, 
the latter to see two or more in quick succession ; we 
discern what lie in things ; we distinguish things ac- 
cording to their outward marks. 

To signalize (or make one's self a sign,) is a much 
stronger term than simply to distinguish ; it is in the 
power of many to do the latter, but few only have 
the power of effecting the former. — Persons are dtt- 
tinguished by external marks, as decorations, or by 
characteristic qualities, as abilities ; persons are con- 
spicuous mostly from some external mark, as gaudi- 
ness of dress ; persons are noted mostly by collateral 
circumstances, as by a wonderful feat of activity. 
" Readers must learn by all means to distinguish be- 
tween proverbs and those polite speeches which 
beautify conversation." Swift. 
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Dis-tort, distorqueo, (see Torquko, p. 40,) I twist vio- 
lently aside. 

Dis-tract, distraho, (see Traho, p. 40,) I draw asun- 
der. 

D's- tribute, distribuo, (see Tubus, p. 40,) I bestow in 
different directions. We divide the thing, we distri- 
bute to the person ; we may divide therefore without 
distributing, or we may divide in order to distribute ; 
thus we divide our fields, or we divide a sum of 
money in order to distribute it among a number of 
persons ; on the other hand, we may distribute with- 
out dividing, for books may be distributed without 
being divided. 

Di-strict, from distringo, (stringo, I bind,) I bind sepa- 
rately ; signifies, a certain part marked off specific- 
ally. District is smaller than a region; we consider 
district only with regard to government; every ma- 
gistrate acts within a certain district: we speak of a 
region when considering the circumstances of climate, 
as the regions of heat and cold. 

Di-vert, from diverto, (see Verto, p. 41,) 1 turn aside; 
signifies, to turn the mind aside from an object. We 
amuse or entertain by engaging the attention on some 
present occupation ; we . divert by drawing the atten- 
tion from a present object. — Diversion seems to be 
something lighter than amusement, and less forcible 
than pleasure. 

Di-vide, from dimdeo, (see Video, p. 41,) signifies, to 
make appear as apart or two, or to make really two. 
That is said to be divided which has been, or is con- 
ceived to be, a whole ; that is separated which might 
be joined ; a river divides a town by running through 
it, mountains or seas separate countries. — Dividend, in 
arithmetic, the number given to be parted. — ZHvtsor t 
the number by which the dividend is divided. 

Divination and divine. (See Deus, p. 9.) Divina- 
tion implies the knowledge of future events, which 
cannot be obtained by any natural means. It was a 
received opinion among the heathens, that the gods 
were wont to converse familiarly with some men, whom 
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they endowed with extraordinary powers, and admitted 
to the knowledge of their counsels and designs. In 
Holy Scripture we find mention made of different 
kinds of divination. Deut. xviii. 10. Hosea iv. 12.— 
Divinity. The supreme Being. 

" 'Tis the divinity that stirs within us, 

" 'Tis heaven itself that points out an hereafter, 

" And intimates eternity to man." 

Addisotu 

Di-vulge, dwulgo, (wrfgo, I make public,) I make public 
in different parts. 

Doctor. (See Docio, p. 10.) One that has taken 
the highest degree in the faculties of divinity, law, or 
physic. In its original import, it means a man so 
well versed in his faculty, as to be qualified to teach it. 

Ductile, duke. See Duco, p. 10. 

Du-plicate, from duo, two, and plico* See Plico* 
p. 28. 

E. 

E, EX, EXTRA. — E or Ex, signifies out, in length 
or width, with or without motion, as, educe, to 
lead out ; extend, to stretch out. 

E is put before b, d, g, j, I, m, n, r, v, as ebul- 
lition, educe, egress, eject, elect, emerge, enor- 
mous, erase, event. 

Ex, before vowels, and the consonants c, [when 
words begin with c, the x is sometimes changed, 
as eccentric, for excentric,] h, p, q, t, as exclude, 
exhaust, expand, exquisite, extend. 

When * is the initial letter of the succeeding 
word, it is generally omitted, as expire, for exspire; 
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exist for exsist: when joined with words which 
begin with f, the x is changed, as effect for ex- 
feet, * 

Extra, is a compound of ex and trans, and 
signifies out, beyond; it presents the notion of 
being out of the common rules, or above what 
is known. Extraordinary is more than ordinary, 
and extravagant (yagans, wandering), is going 
beyond bounds. 

Ec-ckntric, eccentricus, {centrum, the centre,) out of the 
centre. A person is odd when his actions or his 
words bear no resemblance to that of others ; he is ec- 
centric if he irregularly departs from the customary 
modes of proceeding. 

E-dict, edico, (see Dico, p. 9,) I speak out Edicts and 
proclamations contain the commands of the sovereign 
authority : an edict is peculiar to a despotic govern- 
ment ; a proclamation is common to a monarchical and 
aristocratical form of government The Ukase, in 
Russia, is a species of edict, by which the emperor 
makes known his will to his people; the king of 
England communicates to his subjects the determin- 
ation of himself and his council by means of a pro- 
clamation* 

. Edi-fi cation, from cedis, a house, and f ado. (See Facio, 
p. 1 1.) The act of building. The act of establishing 
a man in the faith. 

E-dition, editio, from edo, (see Do, p. 10,) I give or put 
forth. Edition, with us, signifies the publication of a 
book. 

E-ducate, education, educo, (see Duco, p. 10,) I lead 
forth. Instruction and breeding are to education as 
parts to a whole : instruction respects the communica- 
tion of knowledge, and breeding respects the manners; 
education comprehends not only both these, but the 
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formation of the mind, the regulation of the heart, 
and the establishment of the principles. " Education 
and instruction are the means, the one by use, the 
other by precept, to make our faculty of reason both 
the better and the sooner to judge rightly between 
truth and error, good and evil." 

Ef-fect, officio, (see Facio, p. 1 1,) I make until nothing 
remains to be done : to produce, signifies to bring some- 
thing forth ; to perform, to do something to the end ; 
to effect, is to produce by performing : whatever is 
effecting is the consequence of a specific design ; it 
always requires therefore a rational agent to effect. 

Effective, signifies capable of effecting : efficient, sig- 
nifies that which makes the effects to be what they 
are ; effectual, having the effect ; efficacious, possessing 
the power to effect. We speak of a military force 
being effective, a cause being efficient, a remedy effec- 
tual, and a medicine efficacious. " No searcher has 
yet found the efficient cause of sleep." Johnson* 

Ef-fluvium, effluvia, are those small particles which are 
continually flying off from bodies; the subtlety of 
which appears from their being able, a long time to- 
gether, to produce very sensible effects, without any 
sensible diminution of the body whence they arise. 

Ef-fort, efferoy (see Fero, p. 13,) signifies I bring out, 
or call forth the strength. An effort is the very act 
of calling forth those powers which are employed in 
an attempt. In attempting to make an escape, a per- 
son is sometimes obliged to make desperate efforts- 

Ef-fulgence, effulgeo, (jilgeo, I shine,) I shine forth. 

Ef-fusion, effundo, (see Fundo, p. 15,) I pour forth. 

E-gotism. The fault committed in writing by the fre- 
quent repetition of the word ego, I ; the too frequent 
mention of a man's self in writing or conversation. 

Egregious, egregius, (ex grege lectus, chosen from the 
flock,) remarkable either for good or bad qualities. 

E-gress, egredior, (see Gradus, p. 16,) I step forth. 
The opposite to ingress. 

E-jaculation, ejaculor, (jaculor, I cast,) I cast forth. Ef- 
fusion and ejaculation both signify a species of verbal 
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expression ; the former either by utterance or in writ- 
ing, the latter only by utterance. The effusion is not 
so vehement or so sudden as the ejaculation: the eja- 
culation is not so ample as the effusion* 

E-ject, ejicio, (see Jacio, p. 18,) i throw out. 

Elaborate, elaboro, (laboro, I work,) I work indus- 
triously. 

E-late, from effero, (see Fero, p. IS,) I bear forth, is 
only used figuratively, as " elated with joy. w 

E-lection, eligo, (see Lego, No. I. p. 19,) I choose out. 
The terms choose and elect, are employed in regard to 
persons appointed to an office; the former in a general, 
the latter in a particular, sense : choosing is either the 
act of one man or of many ; election is always that of 
a number : a prince chooses his ministers, constituents 
elect their members of parliament. — Eligible, means fit 
to be elected: what is eligible is desirable in itself; 
what is preferable is more desirable than another. 

The primitive signification of elegance is, that which 
ought to be chosen : with us, it denotes beauty aris- 
ing from propriety : the natural progress of the works 
of men is .from rudeness to convenience, from con- 
venience to elegance. 

E-lement, elementnm, that whence all things arise. The 
first or constituent principle of any thing. " A man 
may rationally retain doubts concerning the number of 
those ingredients of bodies, which some call elements, 
and others principles." Boyle. 

The determination of the number, as well as the 
nature of elements or elementary bodies, has always 
been attended with great difficulty, and will, probably, 
long continue to be so. Various opinions have been 
entertained concerning the elements ; some of which 
have been suggested by reasoning entirely on suppo- 
sitions, whilst others have rested upon a firmer basis ; 
namely, the result of experiments. Of all these 
opinions, that of the four elements under the names 
of Jire, air, earth, and water, has been most generally 
adopted, and has prevailed for the longest time. 
The great improvements made in chemistry of late. 
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have produced a total change of opinion relative to 
the elements. It has been decidedly shown that 
water and the atmospheric air are compound bodies, 
in consequence of which the scientific persons of the 
present day acknowledge for elements not those which 
are suggested by suppositions, but those only which 
have not hitherto been decomposed. 

E-levate, elevo, (see Levis, p. 19,) I lift out or up. Lift 
is rarely used, except in a physical sense ; but devote 
is mostly used only in a moral acceptation : one is ele- 
vated by circumstances, but still more so by one's 
good qualities. 

E-licit, from elicio, (lacio, I allure,) I entice out ; is used 
in a moral sense : we speak of remarks being elicited* 

E-lision, (elido, I strike out.) In the word can't (for can- 
not) there is an elision of die letters n and o. 

E-locution, eloquence, eloquor, (see Loquor, p. 22,) I 
speak out. Elocution consists in the manner of delivery ; 
eloquence in the matter that is delivered : we employ 
elocution in repeating the words of another, and elo- 
quence to express our own thoughts and feelings. 
" Action is eloquence, and the eyes of the ignorant are 
more learned than their ears." Skakspeare. 

E-lucidate, elucido, (lux, light,) I bring forth into light. 
We elucidate poetical allusions, and obscure passages 
in writers, by commentaries or the statement of facts. 

E-lude, from eludo, (ludo, I play,) I avoid danger by ar- 
tifice. I escape by stratagem. — Elusion, An escape 
from inquiry ; a fraud. 

E-maciate, from emacio, (macere, to be lean,) I make 
lean. 

E-manate, (mono, I flow in a small stream,) to flow from 
something else. Emanate, is a species of flowing by 
a natural operation, when bodies send forth, or seem 
to send forth, particles of their own composition from 
themselves ; thus light emanates from the sun. 

E-mancipation, in the Roman law, was the act of setting 
a son free from the power of his father. The word is 
formed of e, from, and mancipium, a dependant or 
slave. Emancipation is now used conformably to its 
H Q 
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etymology, for the act of setting free in general ; thus 
we speak of the " Emancipation of the Catholics." 

E-mend, emendo, (menda, a fault,) I put out faults. 

E-merge, (emergo, I rise out) Strictly speaking, that 
which rite* out of a thing comes into view by becom- 
ing higher ; but that which emerges proceeds from the 
thing in which it has been, as it were, concealed. 
Hence, in the moral acceptation, a person is said to 
rise in life without a reference to his former condition ; 
but he emerges from obscurity. 

E-migration, from emigro, I go from one place to another. 

E-minent, eminence, eminens, (mineo, I appear, or ma- 
neo, I remain,) remaining or standing out above the 
rest. We can be eminent and illustrious only for that 
which is really good and praiseworthy ; the former ap- 
plies, however, mostly to those things which set a 
man high in the circle of his acquaintance ; the latter 
to that which makes him shine before the world. 

E-missary, emissarius, (see Mitto, p. 23,) one sent 
forth. Emissary and spy, are terms used to designate 
a person sent out to notice the actions of others, but 
they differ in their office. 

The emissary is sent so as to mix with the people to 
whom he goes, to be in all places, and to associate 
with every one, individually, as may serve his pur- 
pose : the spy takes his station wherever he can best 
perceive what is passing ; he keeps himself at a dis- 
tance from all but such as may particularly aid him 
in the object of his search. — Emit, is to send forth. 

E-motion, emoveo, (see Moveo, p. 24,) I move out. 
Emotion, with us, relates to a disturbance of the mind 
only. Agitations of mind have but one character, 
namely, that of violence : emotions vary with the ob- 
ject that awakens them ; they are either emotions of 
pain or pleasure, of tenderness or anger. 

E-molument (See Moles, p. 24.) " Let them consider 
how politic they are, who for a temporary emolument 
throw away eternity." South. 

E-normous, enormis, (norma, a rule,) out of rule ; ex- 
ceedingly great Enormous exceeds, in a very great 
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degree, all ordinary bounds ; what is huge, is great 
only in the superlative degree : the enormous is always 
out of proportion, the huge is relatively extraordinary 
in its dimensions. 

E-numeration, (numero, I number,) the act of number- 
ing, or the number told over. 

Equ-animity. See jEquus, p. 1, and Animus, p. 2. 

Equator. (See jEquus, p. 1.) The equator is an ima- 
ginary line drawn round the earth, equidistant from 
its two poles. It divides the earth into two equal 
parts, the northern and southern hemispheres. From 
this circle the latitude of places, whether north or 
south, is reckoned, in degrees of the meridian ; (i. e, 
a line drawn perpendicular to this circle;) the longi- 
tude of places is reckoned in degrees around this cir- 
cle. — Whenever the sun comes to this circle, it makes 
equal day and night all over the globe, and all people 
living on this circle, called by mariners " The Line," 
have their days and nights constantly equal. The 
circle formed by extending the plane of the equator 
to the imaginary concave surface of the heavens, is 
sometimes called the celestial equator, but more pro- 
perly the equinoctial. 

Equestrian, from equestris, (equus, a horse,) belonging 
to horsemen. 

Equi-distant, from cequus, equal, and distorts, distant. 
Being at the same distance. 

Equi-lateral, from cequus, and lateralis, {lotus, the side,) 
belonging to the side. An equilateral figure is one 
that has all its sides equal to each other; such as the 
square. 

Equi-librium, from cequus, and libra, weight. Equality 
of weight, equality of power of any kind. 

Equi-noctial, from cequus, and nox, noctis, the night. 
The equinoctial is the equatorial line supposed to be 
continued to the celestial regions, forming an imagi- 
nary line under which the equator moves in its diur- 
nal revolution. 

Whenever, by the annual revolution of the earth, 
round the sun, this luminary is seen in a line with the 
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two circles ; (i. <?. perpendicular to the equator ;) it 
causes equal day and night all over the earth, — 
hence the denomination equi-noctiaL 

Equinox. The equinoxes take place twice a year; 
namely, the 21st of March, and the 23d of Sep- 
tember; the first of which is the vernal, and the 
second the autumnal, equinox. It is found by ob- 
servation that the equinoctial points, (£. e. the points 
in which the equator and ecliptic cross each other,) 
vary, in a very slight degree, every year, moving 
westward. This motion is called " the precession of 
the equinoxes.'* 

Equivalent, from aquus, and valens, volenti* participle 
of valere, to be strong, to be worth. A thing of the 
same value, force, or meaning as another. 

Equi-vocal, from <equwocus, (cequus, and vox, vocis, a 
word,) of doubtful meaning, from being applied 
equally to two objects. " Words of different signifi- 
cations, taken in general, are of an equivocal tense? 
but being considered with all their particular circum- 
stances, they have their sense restrained." 

E-radiation, [radius, a ray,) a sending forth of rays. 

E-radicate, (radix, a root,) to take out by the root ; the 
word is principally used in a moral acceptation, as 
we speak of vicious habits being eradicated* 

E-rase, from erado, (rado, I scratch,) I scratch out; is 
used both in a literal and in a figurative sense ; thus, 
we erase letters from a writing, and we say, the re- 
collection of what a child has learned is easily erased 
from the memory by play. 

E-rect, erigo, (see Rxgo, p. 31,) I make upright. To 
lift is to take off from the ground ; to erect is to place 
in a higher position, while in contact with the ground; 
thus we erect a monument by heaping one stone on 
another. 

Err, from erro, I wander. I miss the right way; I 
mistake. " To err, is human ; to forgive, divine." — 
Errata. The faults of the author or printer inserted 
in the beginning or end of the "book. — Erratic 
Wandering. 
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Error, from the verb Err. An involuntary deviation 
from truth. " Error is a mistake of our judgments, 
giving assent to that which is not true." Locke, 

E-rudition, erudio, (rudis, rude or unlearned,) I bring 
out of a state of rudeness or ignorance. Knowledge 
is a general term which simply implies the thing 
known ; science, learning, and erudition, are modes of 
knowledge qualified by some collateral idea; science 
is a systematic species of knowledge which consists of 
rule and order ; learning is that species of knowledge 
which one derives from schools, or through the 
medium of personal instruction; erudition is scholastic 
knowledge obtained by profound research. 

E-ruption, erumpo, (see Rumpo, p. 32,) I burst forth. 
Volcanoes have their eruptions at certain intervals, 
which are sometimes attended with explosions. 

Essence, from essentia* {esse* to be,) that which makes 
a thing to be what it is. Mr. Locke distinguishes 
two kinds of essence, the real and the nominal. The 
nominal essence depends upon the real essence ; thus, 
the nominal essence of gold, is that complex idea 
which the word " Gold" represents ; namely, " a body 
yellow, heavy, malleable, fusible, and fixed ; " but its 
real essence is the constitution of its insensible parts, 
on which those qualities, and all its other properties 
depend ; which is wholly unknown to us. 

Esteem, from cestimo, formed of cere sto, I stand with 
the money ; I fix a price. 

E-vade, evado, (vado, I go,) I go out. The idea of 
being disengaged from that which is not agreeable, 
is comprehended in the sense attached to the terms, 
escape, elude, and evade; but escape designates no means 
by which this is effected ; elude and evade both imply 
the practice of art, but the former consists mostly of 
actions, the latter of words as well as actions. A 
thief eludes those who are in pursuit of him by dex- 
terous modes of concealment, and evades the interro- 
gations of the judge by equivocating replies ; one is 

, said to elude a punishment, and to evade a law. 

E-vent, from evenio, (seeVxxio, p. 41,) I come out; 
Q 3 
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signifies, any thing that happens. An incident is a 
personal event; accident, an unpleasant event; ad- 
venture, an extraordinary event ; occurrence, an ordi- 
nary or domestic event. 

The event respects great undertakings, the issue re- 
spects particular efforts, and consequence respects every 
thing which can produce a consequence. Hence we 
speak of the event of a war, the issue of a negotiation, 
and the consequences of either. 

E-vident, from evidens, (see Video, p. 41,) that which 
is seen clearly; is an epithet applied to objects of 

- mental discernment. What is evident leaves no hesi- 
tation on the mind, it is opposed to that which is 
dubious ; manifest is a greater degree of the evident, it 
strikes on the understanding and forces conviction. 
Evidence, is a term mostly confined to judicial mat- 

r ters, witness extends to all the ordinary concerns of 
life : that which serves to clear up, whether a person 
or an animal, is termed an evidence; a tvitness is al- 
ways a person. Every witness is an evidence at the 
moment of trial, but every evidence is not a witness : 
when a dog is employed as an evidence, he cannot be 
called a witness* — We give evidence exclusively with 
regard to things, but we bear testimony with regard 
to persons. 

Evidence appeals to the understanding, and is ap- 
plied to that which is moral or intellectual ; proof xp- 
peals to the senses, and is employed mostly for facts 
or physical objects. 

E-vince, from evinco, which is formed of vmco, I prove, 
and e, forth, signifies to bring to light, or make to ap- 
pear clear. " The nature of the soul itself, and par- 
ticularly its immateriality, has, I think, been evinced 
almost to a demonstration.** Addison. 

E- volution, from evolvo, (see Volvo, p. 41,) I roll out; 
is only used figuratively, and its use is restricted prin- 
cipally to military tactics, and to the science of alge- 
bra. — Evolution, in tactics, denotes the motion made 
by a body of men in changing their posture or form of 
drawing up. The term is generally used oe synouy-. 
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mous with manoeuvre; but, in strictness, it is by no 
means to be so accounted ; for an evolution rather re- 
lates to an open and undisguised movement ; while a 
manoeuvre applies to deceptious movements, and to 
that kind of trick which gives rise to the saying among 
us, " I have out-manoeuvred him.'* Thus the French, 
from whom we have directly borrowed the term, say 
" un ruse* manoeuvre," that is, a cunning fellow ; and 
among them a skilful seaman is designated, " un 
manoeuvrier." 

Ex-act, from exigo, (see Ago, p. 2,) I drive out ; signi- 
fies, the exercise of simple force ; but extort, to wring 
out, marks the exercise of unusual force. When 
applied, exact, denotes demanding with force; and 
extort, getting with violence : exact is commonly an 
act of injustice, and extort an act of tyranny. 

Exigo, from the participle of which exact is formed, 
signifies also to complete, or to finish ; hence exact is 
synonymous with accurate and precise ; but exact ex- 
presses more than accurate, and less than precise : an 
account is accurate in which there is no misrepresent- 
ation ; it is exact when nothing essential is omitted ; 
it is precise when it contains particular details of time, 
place, and circumstances. 

Exact and nice are to be compared in their appli- 
cation, either to persons or things, particular and 
punctual only in application to persons : we are exact 
in our conduct or in what we do, nice and particular 
in our mode of doing it, punctual as to the time and 
season for doing it. 
. Examine, examen, a balance ; to balance matters in or- 
der to find out the truth. An examination is made for 
the purpose of forming a judgment, and is effected 
either by the aid of the senses or the understanding, 
the body or the mind ; search is made for ascertaining 
a fact, and is principally a physical action ; inquiry is 
made in order to arrive at the truth, and is mostly 
intellectual. 

Ex-asperate, from exaspero, (asj)er, sharp,) I make very 
sharp ; is to excite or increase anger. 
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Ex-cavate, from excavo, (cavus, hollow,) I make hollow. 

Ex-ceed, from excedo, (see Cedo, p. 6,) I move out ; 
signifies, to go beyond any limits. — Excessive and 
excellent have this obvious distinction between them, 
that the former always signifies exceeding in that 
which ought not to be exceeded, and the latter ex- 
ceeding in that where it is honourable to exceed : he 
who is habitually excessive in any of his indulgences 
must be insensible to the excellence of a temperate 
life. 

Ex-cel, from exceUo, I lift up on high ; signifies, to have 
good qualities in a great degree. We may surpass 
without any direct or immediate effort, we cannot ex- 
cel without effort. Nations as well as individuals may 
surpass each other in particular arts and sciences, as 
much from local and adventitious circumstances as 
from natural genius and steady application ; no one 
can expect to excel in learning, whose indolence gets 
the better of his industry. 

" Let those teach others, who themselves excel g 
" And censure freely, who have written well." 

Pope. 

Ex-cept, excipuh (see Capio, p. 5,) I take out. Ex- 
eept has always a reference to some general rule, un- 
less is employed only for a particular case ; thus we 
say, I shall not do it unless he should ask me, no one 
can enter except those who have tickets. 

Ex-cess has the same origin as Excexd.— Excessive, de- 
signates excess in general ; immoderate and intemperate) 
designates excess in moral agents : we speak of exces- 
sive thirst, immoderate ambition, intemperate mirth. 

Ex-cite, excito, (see Crro, p. 7,) I move out of a state 
of rest. To excite and provoke, convey the idea of 
producing something ; rouse and stir up, that of only 
calling into action that which previously exists; to 
awaken is used in either sense ; it is a more gentle 
action than excite, and is applied only to the indivi- 
dual and what passes within him ; to excite is a more 
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- gentle action than provoke, and is applicable to out- 
ward circumstances. 

We awaken by a simple effort, excite by repeated 
efforts, provoke by words or actions : objects of dis- 
tress awaken a sentiment of pity, competition among 
scholars excites a spirit of emulation, taunting words 
provoke anger. 

Ex-claim, exclamo, (see Clamo, p. 7,) I call or cry 
out. We call or cry out, from the simple desire of 
being heard at a distance ; we exclaim from a sudden 
emotion of surprise, grief, or joy. 

Ex -elude, excludo, (see Claudo, p. 7,) I shut out. 

Ex-crescence, from excresco, (see C&eo, p. 8,) I grow 
out ; something growing out of another, contrary to 
the common order of production. 

Ex-culpate, {culpa, a fault,) to clear from the imputa- 
tion of a fault. Exculpation regards offences only of 
commission, excuse is employed for those of omission 
as well as commission : we excuse ourselves for what 
we have not done as well as for what we have done ; 
exculpation arises from a desire to screen one's self 
from punishment* 

Ex-cuse, from excuso, (causa, a cause,) signifies to get 
out of a cause. A person may have substantial rea- 
sons to excuse himself from doing a thing, or for not 
having done it, but an excuse is sometimes the mere 
refuge of idleness and selfishness. 

We excuse by exempting from blame, we pardon by 
giving up to another the offence he has committed : 
we may excuse as equals, we can pardon only as 
superiors. 

The pretence and excuse are both set forth to justify 
one's conduct in the eyes of others, but the pretence 
always conceals something more or less culpable, and 
by a violation of truth ; the excuse- may justify that 
which is justifiable, and with strict regard to truth. 

Ex-ecrate, execror, or exsecror, (that is, e sacris excludere, 
to exclude from sacred places or affairs J. The terms 
abominable, detestable, and execrable* sent \o m«*xV *. 
degree of excess in a very bad thii\£\ aJtarmxttofcU. 
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expressing less than detestable, and that less than 
execrable* 

Ex-ecute, from exequor, (sequor, I follow,) is to follow 
up to the end. Perseverance is requisite for accom- 
plishing an object, means are requisite for effecting a 
purpose, abilities for executing a project, and spirit for 
achieving an enterprise. — To execute is more than to 
fulfil, and to fulfil is more than to perform, 

Ex-empt, eximof (see Emo, p. 10,) I take out; I free 
from an engagement. Freedom is either accidental or 
intentional, the exemption is always intentional : free 
is applied to every thing from which any one may 
wish to be free; but exempt, on the contrary, to those 
burdens which we should share with others : we may 
be free from imperfections or inconvenience; but 
exempt, on account of peculiar circumstances, from the 
performance of an office, or the payment of a tax. — 
" No man, not even the most powerful among the 
sons of men, is exempt from the chances of human 
life." Atterbury. 

Ex-ercise, exerceo, (arceo, I drive,) I drive forth. The 
terms exercise and practise are equally applied to the 
actions and habits of men ; but we exercise in that 
where the powers are called forth, we practise in that 
where frequency and habitude of action is requisite : 
we may both exercise or practise a virtue, but the for- 
mer is that which the particular occurrence calls forth, 
and which seems to demand a peculiar effort of the 
mind, the latter is what is done daily and ordinarily : 
thus we are said to exercise patience, fortitude, or for- 
bearance ; to practise charity, kindness, and benevo- 
lence. 

As a noun, exercise is applied to the powers of the 
body or mind, and practice to the mechanical oper- 
ations : we speak of the exercise of the memory, and the 
practice of writing. " The French apply themselves 
more universally to their exercise than any nation ; one 
seldom sees a young gentleman who does not fence and 
dance." Addison* 
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u Hie wise for cure on exercise depend ; 
" God never made his work for man to mend." 

Dryderu 

Ex-ert, exertion, from exero, signifies the putting forth of 
power. Exert is often used only for an individual act 
of calling forth into action, exercise conveys the idea of 
repeated and continued exertion : a person who calls to 
another, exerts his voice ; he who speaks aloud for any 
length of time, exercises his lungs. 

Ex-hale, from exhato, {hatitus, the breath,) I send forth 
the breath ; is used in an extended sense only, thus 
we say, the fens exhale their moisture, flowers exhale 
perfumes. 

Ex-haust, exhaurio, (haurio, I draw,) I draw out. The 
idea of taking from the substance of any thing is com- 
mon to the terms spend, exhaust, and dram (a variation 
of draw) ; but to spend is to deprive in a less degree 
than to exhaust, and that in a less degree than to 
drain. To spend may be applied to that which is ex- 
ternal or inherent in a body, exhaust to that which is 
inherent, drain to that which is external of the body in 
which it is contained : we speak of spending wealth, 
of exhausting our strength, of draining a vessel of its 
contents. 

Ex-hibit, exhibeo, (see Habxo, p. 17,) I hold or put forth. 
To exhibit is properly applied in the sense of setting 
forth to view, but it expresses also the idea of attract- 
ing notice ; thus, a poem is said to exhibit marks of 
genius. We show corporeal objects, and exhibit that 
which is the work of the mind. — A show consists of 
that which merely pleases the eye, it is not a matter 
either of taste or art, but merely of curiosity; exhibi- 
tion, on the contrary, presents some efforts of talent : 
we speak of a show of wild beasts, and an exhibition of 
paintings. 

Ex-hilarate, exhilaro, (hilaris, cheerful,) I cause to be 
cheerful. To enliven respects the mind, cheer relates 
to the heart, exhilarate regards the spirits; they all 
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denote an action on the frame, by the communication 
of pleasurable emotions. 

Ex-hort, exhort or, I incite by words to good actions. 

Ex-igeme, or exigency, from exigo ; usually implies a 
pressing necessity, that requires immediate help. 

Ex-ile, from exilium, (solum, the soil,) signifies to put 
aw ay from one's native soil. 

Ex-ist, from existo, (see Sisto, p. 36,) signifies to stand 
by itself. See Substance. To be, is applicable 
either to the accidents of things, as " God is good ;" 
or to the substances themselves, as " there is a God ;* 
exist is applicable to substances only: thus we say, 
" when the soul is freed from all corporeal alliance, 
then it truly exists.** 

Existence is the property of all things in the uni- 
verse, life is the particular property communicated by 
the Divine Being to some parts only, of his creation; 
exist is a general term, and live a specific term : what- 
ever lives, exists according to a certain mode ; but many 
things exist without living. " It is as easy to conceive 
that an Almighty Power might produce a thing out of 
nothing, and make that to exist which did not exist be- 
fore ; as to conceive the world to have had no begin- 
ning, but to have existed from eternity." South. 

Ex-it, exeo, (see Eo, p. 11,) I go forth. J&rztisaword 
set in the margin of plays, to mark the time at which 
the player goes off the stage. 

" All the world's a stage, 
*' And all the men and women merely players > 
*' They have their exits and their entrances, 
" And one man in his time plays many parts." 

Shakspeare. 

Ex-onerate, from exonero, (onus, a burden,) I take off a 

burden ; signifies, with us, to take off' the burden of 

a charge or of guilt. 
Ex-orbitant, from exorbito, (erbita, a track,) I go out of 

the right track ; is used figuratively only : thus we 

speak of exorbitant demands. 
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Ex-pand, from expando, (pando, 1 spread,) signifies to 
open out wide, or to lay open to view by spreading 
out To spread, may be said of any thing which oc- 
cupies more space than it has done, whether by a di- 
rect separation of its parts or by an accession to the 
substance ; but to expand is to spread by means of se- 
parating or unfolding the parts : a mist spreads over 
the earth, a flower expands its leaves. — Expansion is 
the opposite of contraction. " The capacious mind of 
man cannot be confined by the limits of the world ; 
it extends its thoughts even beyond the utmost expan- 
sion of matter. ' * Locke. 

Ex-patiate, from exjtatior, I rove about without any pre- 
scribed limits ; to enlarge upon in language. 

" Expatiate free o'er all this scene of man, 
" A mighty maze ! but not without a plan." 

Pope. 

Ex-pect, expecto, (see Specio, p. 87,) I look for. To 
look for, is a species of waiting, drawn from the phy- 
sical action of the eye, and may be figuratively ap- 
plied to the mind's eye, in which latter sense it is the 
same as expect. 

Ex-pectorate, from ex, and pectus, the breast; to dis- 
charge from the breast, by coughing and spitting. 

Expedite, expedio, (pes, the foot,) literally, I take the 
foot out; and, in an extended sense, get in readiness, 
or hasten. Expedite and dispatch are terms of higher 
import than hasten : when we speak of expediting and 
of dispatching a business, the former expresses a bring- 
ing forward towards an end, the latter implies putting 
an end to. 

Expedient, in the sense of getting ready, supposes a 
certain degree of necessity from circumstances: JU 
signifies simply a suitability to circumstances : what 
is expedient must be fit, because it is called for ; what 
is fit need not be expedient, for it may not be required. 
—The expedient is an artificial means, the resource is 
a natural means : a cunning man is fruitful in expedi- 
ents, a fortunate man abounds in resources* 

II R 
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Ex-pel, expeUc, K peUo, I drive,) I drive out. Banishment 
and expulsion both mark a disgraceful exclusion ; but 
banishment is an act of government, expulsion is the act 
of a private individual, or a small community. These 
terms are likewise used in a figurative sense : we ba- 
nish that which is not prudent to retain, we expel that 
which is noxious. Fears are banished, when they are 
altogether groundless; every evil passion should be 
expelled from the mind. 

Kx-pend, expendo, I pay away. Spend (a contraction of 
expend,) implies simply, to turn to some purpose : ex- 
pend carries with it the idea of exhausting ; waste com- 
prehends the idea of exhausting to no good purpose. 

Ex-perience. [The etymology of this word is obscure, 
some affirm that it is compounded of ex, per, and eo ; eo 
means I go, pereo, I go through, and experientUh the re- 
sult of having been through : others trace it from expe- 
rt/or, I attempt, which is said to be formed of ex, and 
perior or pareo, I bring forth.] 

By the actions implied in the terms experience, ex- 
periment, trial, and proof, we endeavour to arrive at a 
certainty, respecting some unknown particular; the 
experience is that which has been tried, the experiment 
is the thing to be tried. Experiment is employed only 
in matters of an intellectual nature, trial in matters of a 
personal nature, proof m moral subjects: experiments 
confirm our opinions ; trials direct our conduct, our 
taste, or choice ; proofs determine the judgment 

Ex-pert, is, from experior, (see the preceding Article.) in 
the sense of " I search, or try." Cleverness is mental 
power employed in the ordinary concerns of life, it is a 
natural gift ; skill is both a mental and corporeal power 
exerted in practical sciences, it is cleverness improved 
by extended knowledge ; expertness and dexterity re- 
quire more corporeal than mental power, the former 
is the effect of long practice, the latter arises from 
habit combined with agility ; adroitness is altogether a 
corporeal talent, it is a species of dexterity arising 
from natural agility. " Expert men can execute and 
Judge cf particulars, one by one; but the general 
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counaeb, and the plots and marshalling of affairs, 
come best from those that are learned." Bacon. 

Ex-piate, expio, (pins, pious,) I make satisfaction for sin 
by some pious act. Both atone and expiate express a 
satisfaction for an offence ; but atone is general, expiate 
is particular : we may atone for a fault by any species 
of suffering; we expiate crimes by suffering legal 
punishment. 

Ex-pire, from expiro, (spiro, I breathe,) I breathe out; 
designates the last action of life. By a metaphor, 
the time of being is put for the life of objects ; hence, 
we speak of a date expiring, and the like: " when 
Alexander died, the Grecian monarchy expired with 
him." 

Ex-plain, explano, I make plain. To explain is simply 
to render intelligible, to illustrate and elucidate are to 
give additional clearness. 

Ex-pletive, from expleo, I fill up ; is principally used in 
reference to words in a sentence, which merely Jill up 
without being requisite to the sense. 

Ex-plicit, expUco (plico, I fold,) I unfold. The expla- 
natory is that which is superadded to clear up dif- 
ficulties or obscurities, the exj)Hcit is that which of 
itself obviates every difficulty ; an explicit letter, there- 
fore, will leave nothing that requires explanation* 

Ex-plode, explodo, I drive or burst out with a noise : we 
speak of gunpowder exploding, 

Ex-plore, exploro, I search diligently. To examine ex- 
presses a less effort than to search, and this expresses 
less than >to explore: we examine things that are near, 
we search for those that are hidden, we explore those 
that are unknown or very distant. 

Ex-ponent, expono, (see Pono, p. 29,) 1 set forth. Ex- 
ponent of a ratio, is the quotient arising upon divid- 
ing the antecedent by the consequent : thus, 6 is the 
exponent of the ratio or proportion which SO hath 
to 5. 

Ex-port, exporto, (see Porto, p. 30,) I carry out. 

Ex-pose has the same origin as Exponent. 

Ex-postulate, expostulo, Qostulo, I demand,). I demand 
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earnestly. We expostulate in a tone of authority* we 
remonstrate in a tone of complaint : he who expostur 
Sate* passes a censure, and claims to be heard ; he who 
remonstrates presents his case, and requests to be heard. 

Ex-pound has the same origin as Expose. 

Ex-press, exprimo, (see Prkmo, p. SO,) I press out. Ex- 
press is used both in a literal and figurative sense : we 
speak of the juice of fruits being expressed, and of joy 
or sorrow being expressed. A word may be made to 
express one thing while it signifies another. [For an 
example see the word Prevent.] 

Term signifies any word that has a specific or li- 
mited meaning, expression signifies any word which 
conveys a forcible meaning. Usage determines the 
words, science fixes the terms, sentiment provides the 
expression. 

Ex-pulsion has the same origin as Expel. 

Ex-punge, expungo, (pungo, I prick,) literally, I prick 
out. Letters are blotted out, so that they cannot be 
seen again ; they are exjmnged, so that they cannot 
stand for any thing ; they are erased, so that the space 
may be re-occupied with writing. What is figura- 
tively described as written in a book may be said to 
be blotted out; thus, we speak of our sins being 
blotted out by the atoning blood of Christ : when the 
contents of a book are in part rejected, they are said 
to be expunged. 

Ex-quisite, from exquiro, (see Quero, p. 31,) I search 
diligently ; is applied to that which is excellent, and 
consequently to be sought after; thus we find the ex- 
pressions, exquisite perfection, exquisite judgment. 

Ex-tant, extans, (see Sto, p. 36,) standing out to view. 
The first of the weekly bills of mortality extant, be- 
gins the 29th of Dec. 1603. 

Px-tempore, (tempus, time,) without any previous care 
or preparation. " There have been organists, whose 
abilities in unstudied effusions on their instruments 
have almost amounted to inspiration: several of 
whom played better music extempore, than they wrote 
with meditation/' 
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Ex-tend, extendo, (see Tkndo, p. 39,) I stretch out Fi- 
guratively, we speak of extending the meaning or ap- 
plication of a word, of extending one's charity, and 

the like Comprehensive respects quantity, exten s ive 

regards space : a comprehensive view of a subject in- 
cludes all branches of it, an extensive view enters into 
minute details. Comprehensive is employed only with 
regard to intellectual objects, extensive is used both 
in the proper and in the improper sense : we speak of 
the powers of the mind being comprehensive, and of a 
plain, or an inquiry, being extensive. 

Ex-tenuate, extenuo, (tenuis, thin,) I make thin. Exte- 
nuate and palliate, are both applicable to the moral 
conduct, and express the act of lessening the guilt of 
any impropriety. To extenuate, is simply to lessen 
guilt without reference to the means ; to palliate, is to 
lessen by means of art. [Palliate, from pallium, a 
cloak, signifies literally to throw a cloak over a thing.] 
Extenuate is opposed to aggravate* 

" Speak of me as I am : nothing extenuate, 
" Nor aught set down in malice." 

Shakspeare's Othello. 

Ex-terminate, extermvno, (terminus, a bound,) I cast out 
of the bounds, or out of existence. Exterminate is 
used only in regard to such things as have life, and 
designates a violent and immediate action ; extirpate, 
on the other hand, may designate a progressive action : 
the former may be said of individuals, but the latter 
is employed in the collective sense only : plague, pes- 
tilence, and famine, extirpate / the sword extermi- 
nates. 

Ex-ternal, externus, outward. Outward indefinitely de- 
scribes the situation, external is more definite in it* 
sense, since it is employed only in regard to such ob- 
jects as are conceived to be independent of man as 
a thinking being : we speak of the outward part of 
a building, but of external objects acting on the 

R 3 
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Exterior is still more definite, it expresses a higher 
degree of the outward or external; the former being 
in the comparative, and the two latter in the positive, 
degree : when we speak of any thing which has two 
coats, it is usual to designate the outermost by 
the name of the exterior; when we speak simply of 
the surface, without reference to any thing behind, it 
is denominated external. 

Ex-tinct, extinguish, extinguoy I put out any thing that 
burns ; I put an end to. 

Ex-tirpate, extirpo, {stirps, the stem of a plant, figura- 
tively, a race or family,) I take away and destroy the 
stem or support. We use the word only in an ex- 
tended sense: " by the Deluge the whole human 
. race was extirpated, with the exception of Noah and 
his family." 

Ex-tol, from extollo, (tollo, I lift,) I lift up very high ; is 
s reverential mode of praising ; it is the act of infe- 
riors, who thus declare their sense of a person's supe- 
riority. To applaud is to praise in loud teims, to 
extol is to praise in strong terms. 

Ex-tort, from extorqueo, (see Torqueo, p. 40,) I twist 
out ; is to get by violence. In a figurative sense, we 
speak of obedience being exacted, and a confession 
being extorted. 

Ex-tract, extraho, (see Traho, p. 40,) I draw out. 

Ex-traneous, from extraneus, {terrch the land,) out of 
the land ; is used to denote that which forms no ne- 
cessary or natural part of a thing : a work is said to 
contain extraneous matter, which contains much matter 
not illustrative of the subject ; " anecdotes of private 
individuals would be extraneous in a general history." 
Extraneous is opposed to intrinsic. 

Ex-traordinary, from extra and ordinarius, is that which 
is out of the ordinary course, and unexpected. When 
extraordinary conveys the idea of what deserves no- 
tice, it expresses much more than remarkable : what 
is extraordinary excites our astonishment, the r e m ark- 
• able only awakens our interest «a& rtteo&nxu 
Ei-travagant, from extra, and wgcnu, n**xAktc&%\ >a 
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used only in a figurative sense : we speak of a man 
being extravagant in spending his money, or in giving 
praise. 

Ex-treme, extremus, the end or last. We may speak of 
the ends of that which has no specific form ; but we 
speak of the extremities of that only which is sup- 
posed to project lengthwise. Extremity is used in the 
proper or the improper sense, extreme in an improper 
sense : we speak of the extremity of a line, or of dis- 
tress; but of the extreme of the fashion, extreme of 
joy or sorrow. 

Ex-tricate, from extrico, (trica, a hair or noose,) I get, 
as it were, out of a noose : it is used only figuratively : 
we speak of being extricated from an awkward situ- 
ation. 

Ex-trinsic, from extrinsecus, outward; is that which 
forms a part or a connection, but only in an indirect 
form t a work is said to have extrinsic merit when it 
borrows its value from circumstances, in distinction 
from the intrinsic merit, or that which lies in the con- 
tents. Extrinsic is opposed to intrinsic. 

Ez-uberance, exubero, {uber 9 fruitfulness,) I bear in 
great abundance. The terms exuberant and luxuriant 
{luxuriant, expanding with unrestrained freedom,) are 
applied to vegetation in a flourishing state ; but ex- 
uberance expresses the excess, and luxuriance the 
perfection. In a moral application, we speak of ex- 
uberance of fancy, and luxuriance of imagination. 

Ex-ult, exulto, (see Salto, p. 32,) literally, I jump out 
or about ; figuratively, I rejoice exceedingly. " De- 
votion inspires men with sentiments of religious gra- 
titude, and swells their hearts with inward transports 
of joy and exultation." Addison, 
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F. 

Facility. — Fact — Factor. — Faculty. See Facio, 
p. 11. 

Factotum. One employed in all kinds of business. 
The word is formed of foe, do, totum, all (thing* 
being understood). 

Fanatic. (See Fan inn, p. 12.) Among the heathen 
there were a sort of priests called fanatid, who per- 
formed their sacrifices in a wild enthusiastic manner; 
and the appellation has been generally given in mo- 
dern times to those who have made pretences to in- 
spiration, and who have conducted their worship in 
an extravagant and licentious manner. 

Far-r-ago, compounded of far, corn, grain, and ago, I 
drive, literally denoted a medley of grain of different 
kinds put together; with us it signifies a confused 
mass of things. 

Fate. (See Fari, p. 12.) Fate, in a general sense, 
denotes an inevitable necessity depending on some 
superior cause ; but it literally implies a word or de- 
cree pronounced by God ; or a fixed sentence whereby 
the Deity has prescribed the order of things, and al- 
lotted every person what shall befal him. 

February, from Februa, an epithet given to Juno as the 
goddess of purification, from februo, I purify by sa 
crifice. 

Feminine, from femina, a woman. The feminine gen- 
der is that which denotes the noun or name to belong 
to a female. 

Figure, from figura, (from Jingo, I form,) a thing which 
is formed. Figures or numeral characters, now used 
in arithmetic, were brought into Europe by the Moors 
of Spain, and were introduced into this country, as it 
is supposed, about 1130. Some have conceived that 
these figures were originally Indian. 
Figure, in Grammar, is an expression that deviates 
from the common and tvatutaX t\ta& <& grammar, 

either for the sake of elegance ox Yk*n\\.> 
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Figure, in Rhetoric, a mode of speaking, in which 
words are distorted from their literal and primitive 
sense. The term seems to have been borrowed from 
the stage, where the different habits and gestures of 
actors, suitable to the several characters they sus- 
tained, were, by the Latins, called figuret. Nor is it 
unusual for us to say of a person, both with respect 
to bis dress and actions, that he makes a very bad or 
a very graceful figure* And as language is the dress, 
as it were, of our thoughts, in which they appear 
and are represented to others ; so any particular man- 
ner of speaking may, in a more extended sense of 
the word, be called its Jigure ; but rhetoricians have 
restrained the sense of the word to such forms of 
speech as differ from the more common and ordinary 
ways of expression ; as the theatrical habits of actors, 
and their deportment on the stage, are different from 
their usual garb and behaviour at other times. 

File, filum, a thread, a thin wire upon which' papers 
are placed. A row of soldiers, standing one behind 
or beside another, is termed a, file of soldiers. — The 
term file, as applied to a tool used to smooth metals, 
seems to have its origin from the Saxon word Jeile. 

Filial, from fiUus, a son. Pertaining to a son. 

Focus. The Latin word for " a fire-hearth," also for the 
fire itself. The focus of a glass is the point where the 
rays concur and are collected. It is thus called, be- 
cause the rays being here brought together and united, 
their force and effect are increased ; so that they be- 
come able to burn; accordingly it is in this point 
that bodies are placed to sustain the force of burning 
glasses or mirrors. 

Folio, from folium, a leaf. A large book, of which the 
pages are formed by a sheet of paper once doubled. 

Forensic, from forensis, belonging to courts of judica- 
ture. 

Fraction and fracture. (See Franco, p. 15.) Fraction, 
in Arithmetic, a part or division of an integer ox vrtv&fe 
number. The word literally imports * \>xoYfexv xvxwxv- 
ber. Fractions are usually divided \t\to n\j\^«c »&& 
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decimal. Vulgar fractions, or simple fractions, are 
expressed by two numbers, the one placed over the 
other with a line between them. The lower, called 
the denominator, denotes the unit or whole that is di- 
Tided into parts ; and the upper, called the numerator 
of the fraction, expresses the parts given in the pre- 
sent case. Thus, two third parts of any thing are 
written $, where the denominator 3, shows that the 
whole line is supposed to be divided into three equal 
parts; and the numerator 2, indicates two of such 
parts. 

Fraternal, fromjrater, brother. 

Fratricide. See Cmvo, p. 4. 

Frivolous, from /rib, I crumble, is used only in a figura- 
tive sense, to denote what may be crumbled or reduced 
to nothing : thus, we speak of " frivolous objections. " 

Funeral. So called from the rope or torch which was 
borne at the procession before burial. Funis, a rope, 
funale, a torch made of rope. 

G. 

Garrulity-, from garrulo, I chatter. The quality of 
talking too much. 

Gazette. From gaza, wealth, is formed the Italian word 
gazetta, which denotes a small coin, given for a news- 
paper when they were first published. The first 
newspaper or Gazette that appeared was published in 
1536 at Venice, and appeared every six months. In 
the library at Venice there are SO volumes of this 
Gazette. Lord Chancellor Burleigh published from 
time to time a Gazette, called " The English Mer- 
cury," during the time we were threatened with in- 
vasion by the famous Spanish Armada, which ceased 
when the Armada was defeated. In 1612 appeared 
the first Gazette in Germany, and in 1630 the first 
in Paris. In this country the first daily paper was 
published in 1709, (during the reign of Queen Anne.) 
the success of which soon produced others. 
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Gender, from genus, kind. Gender, in Grammar, de- 
notes a division or distinction of nouns, or names, 
according to the different sexes of the things they de- 
note. This institution of genders was not made with 
design by the masters of language, but was intro- 
duced by custom and usage. At first, there was only 
a difference between the names of animals, when 
speaking of males and females; and, by degrees, 
the same regulation was extended to other things. 
Grammarians have only noted and allowed what 
usage had established. The English language, with 
singular propriety, following nature alone, applies 
the distinction of masculine and feminine only to the 
names of animals; all the rest are neuter; except 
when by a poetical or rhetorical fiction things inani- 
mate and qualities are exhibited as persons, and con- 
sequently become either male or female. This gives 
the English an advantage above most other lan- 
guages in the poetical and rhetorical style ; for when 
nouns naturally neuter are converted into masculine 
or feminine, the personification is more distinctly and 
forcibly marked. 

Genitive. (See Gig mo, p. 16.) When one thing is re- 
presented as belonging to another, in the relation of 
cause, origin, or author, its name has a termination 
given it, called the genitive case; and as the author 
is properly the owner of a thing, the genitive is also 
called the possessive case. In English, the genitive 
case is made by prefixing the particle of; or it is ex- 
pressed by an apostrophe with the letter *, as " God's 
grace, M formerly written, " Godis grace," or " the 
grace of God." Dr. Jones, in bis Greek Grammar, 
page 194, observes, " that though the termination 
called the genitive case, be rendered by of, it means 
invariably from, beginning, motive; and this seems to 
be the true signification of of, if we regard its etymo- 
logy, it being taken from a<p, which signifies from; 
and though custom seems to have assigned it some 
different undefinable meaning, it is in all cases re- 
solvable into the sense of from. Thus, a table of 
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wood, is a table from wood, wood being the origin or 
beginning of it. 

Genius. (See Gig no, p. 16.) Genius, in mythology, a 
good or evil spirit whom the ancients supposed set 
over each person, to direct his birth, accompany him 
in life, and be his guard until death. It seems in the 
original, to be nothing else but the particular bent and 
temper of each person deified ; and as every one's own 
temper is in a great measure the cause of his happi- 
ness or misery, these Genii were supposed to share, 
and have an equal feeling in all 'the enjoyments and 
sufferings of the persons they attended. The Maho- 
metans also admit the existence of Genii, supposed by 
them to be a class of intermediate beings, between 
angels and men. 

Genius is more frequently used for the force or fa- 
culty of the soul considered as it thinks or judges: 
thus we say, " a happy genius,'* " a superior genius;" 
in like sense we say, '* a work of genius." 

Genius is also used, in a more restrained sense, for 
a natural talent, or disposition to one thing more than 
another ; in which sense we say, " a genius for verse." 
" Taste," says Dr. Blair, " consists in the power of 
judging : Genius, in the power of executing." * See 
Talk nt. 

Genu-flexion, from genu, knee, and Jlecto, I bend. The 
act of bowing, or bending, the knee ; or rather of 
kneeling down. 



* Some one observed to Prince Henry of Prussia, 
that it was very rare to find genius, wit, memory, and 
judgment, united in the same person. — " Surely there is 
nothing astonishing in this," replied the Prince. " Ge- 
nius takes its daring flight towards heaven — he is the 
eagle: wit moves along by fits and starts — he is the 
grasshopper: memory marches backwards — he is the 
crab : judgment drags slowly along — he is the tortoise. 
How con you expect that a\V tYresa animals should move 
//; unison?" 
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Genus. The Latin word for kindred, breed. In science, 
a class of being, comprehending under it many spe- 
cies ; as quadruped is a genus, comprehending under it 
almost all terrestrial beasts. Genus may be said to 
be a class of a greater extent than species* 

Gerundj from re gerundd, i. e. gerendd, an action be- 
ing carried on; that is, an action in the state of 
progression. Grammarians are much embarrassed 
to settle the nature and character of the gerunds: 
they are not verbs, because they do not mark any 
judgment or affirmation of the mind, which is sup- 
posed to be the essence of a verb : and, besides, they 
have their several cases, which verbs have not. Dr. 
Jones, in his Latin Grammar, page 1 37, observes " that 
the Latin Gerunds, in di, do, snddum, are but the par- 
ticiple in dus, in the oblique cases : and as this is taken 
from the present participle, they have its sense, namely, 
an active sense. Participles express powers or ha- 
bits, in action ; and their tendency is to signify those 
powers, and not their operation / that is, to become 
abstract nouns • thus learning, feeling, hearing, assume 
the character of nouns. On the same principle the 
oblique cases of the participle, in dus, when alone, be- 
come in their nature abstract nouns. The gerunds, 
being thus nouns in reality, are governed like other 
nouns in the genitive, dative, accusative, and ablative, 
either with or without a preposition." 

Gladiator, from gladius, a sword. The gladiators were 
usually slaves. Their masters made them swear that 
they would fight to death. To please the people, 
many hundreds fought one after another in one day. 
The annihilation of this vile practice is one of the tri- 
umphs of Christianity. 

Glebe, from gleba, a clod of earth. Glebe land is most 
commonly used for land belonging to a parish church, 
besides the tithes. 

Graraini-vorous. — Grani-vorous. See Vo»o, p. 42. 

Gratis. A contraction of gra/tw, with or by thanks, ¥ot 
nothing, without any other recompense W\axv Vta»xfca» 

Gravity, gravitation, 'from gravitos, heavme». Ownfcl 
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Is a term applied to that force by which all bodies are 
continually urged towards the centre of the earth. — 
Gravitation. The action which a body exerts on an- 
other body by the power of gravity. Of the nature of 
gravitation, nothing more is known, than that it is ap- 
parently an essential property of matter, or, at least, 
of all matter that hitherto has become the object of 
human investigation. 

Specific gravity, is the excess of gravity in any body, 
above that of an equal quantity or bulk of another. A 
body is said to be specifically heavier than another, 
when under the same bulk it contains a greater 
weight than the other. Thus, if there be two equal 
spheres, each a foot in diameter ; the one wood, the 
other lead; since the leaden one is found heavier 
than the wooden one, it is said to be specifically hea- 
vier : and the wooden one specifically lighter. This 
kind of gravity is also called relative and comparative ; 
in opposition to absolute gravity, which increases .in 
proportion to the quantity or mass of the body. 



H. 

Habit. {See Habeo, p. 17.) State of any thing. Habit 
is a disposition either of mind or body, acquired by 
the frequent repetition of the same act ; or a facility 
of doing a thing, acquired by having done it frequent- 
ly. Virtue is called a habit of the mind ; swimming, 
a habit of the body. Habit differs from instinct, not 
in its nature, but in its origin ; the latter being natu- 
ral, the former acquired. 

Halcyon-days. Dies alcyonii. A phrase that frequently 
occurs among writers, to denote a time of peace and 
tranquillity. The expression takes its rise from a sea- 
fowl, called Halcyon, or alcyon, which is said to 
build its nest when the weather is usually observed 
to be still and calm. 
Hammock, from tamus, a YiooV, \& ^aa tosbr qpraa. to 
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beds suspended by hooks from the ceiling, as on board 
ships. 

Haven, like habeo, is an example of the change of let- 
ters, (o for b), Habena is a rein, and haven is a 
place where vessels are confined, or reined in by their 
cables. 

Herbi-vorous. See Voro, p. 42. 

Homi-cide. See Cjedo, p. 4. 

Host. A term applied to a person who lodges another, 
and sometimes to the person also lodged. It was a cus- 
tom among the ancients, when any strangers asked for 
lodgings, for the master of the house, and the stranger, 
each of them to set a foot on each side of the thres- 
hold, and swear they would neither of them do any 
harm to the other. By some, Host is supposed to be 
formed from ostium or hostium, as one who desires ot 
the other an entrance; others from hospes, as if sospes, 
safe, because each of the parties sought to be safe 
while they were together. 

Human, from humanus, belonging to man. — Humanity. 
The nature of man. — Humanities ; is used plurally, 
for the humaniores Uterce, that is, the study of the 
Greek and Latin languages, grammar, rhetoric, poetry, 
and the ancient poets or orators, and historians. 



I. 

IN. — When the preposition in is united to other 
words, it has three significations.. 

1*/. It denotes the same as our English pre- 
positions, in, into, upon, over, or against* 

2ndly. It has a privative sense; that is, it 
marks the absence of that which is denoted by 
the uncompounded word: thus > actisfe Viv^k.- 
tiv& 
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Srdly. It has an intensive signification; that 
is, it marks an increased degree of action, and 
is equivalent to our adverb, greatly: thus, lummo 
is simply I lighten; and illuminate, I lighten 
greatly. 

Probably, when in is found to have the se- 
cond signification, it is an ellipsis of " in no de- 
gree," and in the third signification, "in a 
great degree." 



1. IN, signifying IN or INTO, OVER, UPON, or 
AGAINST. 



Illative. See Fkro, p. 13. 

Immission, missus, sent. 

Imminent, minens, threaten- 
ing, ready to fall. 

Immolate. See Mola, p. 
24. 

Immure, mums, a wall. 

Impede, pedes, the feet. 

Impel, peUo, I drive. 

Impending, pendo, I hang. 

Import, porto, I carry. 

Implicate, plico, I fold. 

Imprecate, precor, I pray. 

Impress.* 

Impugn, pugno, I fight. 

Impulsion, pulsus, driven. 



Impute, puto, I think. 

Incarnation, earth camis, 
flesh. 

Incident, cedent, falling. 

Incision, cisus, cut. 

Incite, cito, I move. 

Incline, clino, I bend. 

Include, claudo, I shut 

Inculcate, calx, the heel; 
calco, I use the heel, to 
press or stamp in the 
mind, as we stamp in 
any physical object with 
the heel. 

Incumbent, cumbo, I bend. 

Incursion, curro, I run. 



* In order to keep the work within as narrow bounds 
as perspicuity would allow, the Latin is not given where 
the uncompounded word is found in the English language, 
as press, material, and others. 
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Indent, dentis, the teeth. 

Induce, duco, I lead. 

Infer, Jero, I carry. 

Influence, ,/fao, I flow. 

Inform, formo, I form. 

Infringe, fringo for frango, 
I break. 

Infuse, /undo, I pour. 

Ingress, gradior, I move. 

Inhale, halo, I breathe. 

Inherent, hcereo, I stick. 

Initial, initio, I begin, form- 
ed of in, and eo, I go. 

Inject, jacto, I cast. 

Innate, natus, born. 

Inscribe, scribo, I write. 

Insect, sectus, cut. 

Insert, sero, I sow seed. 

Insinuate, sinus, the bosom. 

Insist, sisto, I stand. 



Inspect, sj>ecto, I I«K)k. 

Inspire, *ptro, I breathe. 

Instant, sto, I stand. 

Instil, jfitfo, I drop. 

Institute, statuo, I place. 

Instruct, struo, I build. 

Insult, «a&o> I jump* 

Intrude, trudo f I thrust. 

Intuition, tutor, tuitus, I 
look, I behold. 

Invade, vado, I march. 

Invective, vectus, carried. 

Invent, venio, I come. 

Invert, verto, I turn. 

Invest, vestio, I clothe. 

Investigate, vestigo, I fol- 
low by the footsteps. 

Involve, volvo, I roll. 

Irruption, rumpo, I break. 



2. IN, as a PRIVATIVE. 



Ignoble, noinlis. 

Ignominy, that is, an ill 
name, nomen. 

Ignorant, gnosco, I know. 

Illegible, lego, I read. 

Illicit, licet, it is lawful. 

Illiterate, liieratus, learned. 

Immaculate, macula, a spot 
or blemish. 

Immaterial. 

Immense, mensus, measur- 
ed. 

Immediate. 

Immemorial. 

Immoderate. 

Immodest. 

Immunity, munuh a duty ; 



tm-munity, exemption 
from any duty. 

Immutable. 

Impersonal. 

Impertinent, pertinent, be- 
longing or becoming to 
one. 

Impervius, pervius, easy to 
be passed. 

Impious. 

Implacable, placeo, I please. 

Impossible. 

Impotent, potent, powerful. 

Imprudent. 

Impudent, pudor . 

Impunity, punio, \ 

Impure. 

d 
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Inability. 

Inaccessible. 

Inactive. 

Inaccurate. 

Inaction. 

Inadequate. 

Inanimate. 

Incoherence, cohmreo, I join 
or agree together. 

1 ncomprehensible. 

Incompetent 

Incongruou&ycongruus, suit- 
able. 

Inconsistent. 

Inconstant. 

Incontrovertible. 

Inconvenient 

Incorporeal, corpus, a body. 

Incorrect 

Incorrupt 

Incredulity. 

Indefinite. 

Indelible, dsleo, I blot out 

Indemnity, damnum, loss. 

Indignity, dignus, worthy. 

Indiscriminate. 

Indisputable. 

Indistinct 

Ineffectual. 

Ineffable, fori, to speak. 

Inert, ars, power or art 

Inexorable, exorabilis, easily 

to be entreated. 
Infant, ^/an*, speaking. 



Infallible. 

Infinite, Jims, end or li- 
mit 

Infirm. 

Inflexible, JUcto, I bend. 

Inimical, amicus, friendly. 

Innocent, noceo, I hurt 

Insane, soma, sound in mind 
or body. 

Inscrutable, scrutor, I seek. 

Insipid, sapor, taste. 

Insolence, salens, accus- 
tomed. 

Insoluble and insolvent, 
solvo, 1 loosen, also I 

pay- 
Integer and Integrity, see 
Tango, p. 39. 

Intestate, testator, one that 
makes a will. 

Intolerable*. 

Intrepid, trepidus, fearful 

Invalid, validus, strong. 

Invincible, vinco, I con- 
quer. 

Invite, vito, I avoid. 

Involuntary. 

Irrational. 

Irrefragable, frango, I 
break. 

Irreligion. 

Irregular. 

Irreparable. 

Irrevocable. 



3. IN, as an INTENSIVE. 
lumvno, I 



Illuminate, 

lighten. 
Illusion, ludo, I play. 
Illustrate, iustro, I lighten 



Immerge, mergo, I put into 

water, 
lvcv^tuox^ pdo, \ «&dk» 

\ \VN$SSOiSXX % pl«*» \. ^\» 
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Implore, ploro, I weep. 
Increase, cresco, I grow. 
Indicate, dico, I show. 
Inflection, fiecto, I bend. 
Inflict, fiicto, I beat. 



Innovate, novo, I make new. 
Inquire, qiuero, I seek. 
Intend, tendo, I stretch. 
Inveterate, vetero, I grow 
old, continue long. 



The above is merely an alphabetical list for the con. 
venience of more easy reference to the root, or origin 
of the word ; as, for further explanation of infuse, see 
fundo; ingress, seegradior; irruption, see rumpo, &c. &c, 
among the verbs from page 1 to page 42. These words 
will also be found more fully explained, in regular 
alphabetical order, in the following pages. 

Illative* (1). " Illation so orders the intermediate idea 
as to discover what connexion there is in each link of 
the chain, whereby the extremes are held together.** 
Locke*— " In common discourse or writing, such par- 
ticles asjbr, because, &c. manifest the act of reasoning 
as well as the illative particles then and therefore." 
Watts. 

Illuminate (3) and enlighten both denote the commu- 
nication of light, the former in the natural, the latter 
in the moral, sense ; we illuminate by means of lamps 
or candles, instruction enlightens the minds of men. 
Illumine is a poetic variation of illuminate. 

" What in me is dark, illumine" Milton. 

Il-lusion (3) signifies a mockery or false show. 

Il-lustrate (3) is to make a thing more clear ; thus we 
illustrate moral truths by examples or similes. Illus- 
trious is applied to that which has lustre, or to that 
which gives lustre ; thus we speak of an illustrious 
character, and illustrious deeds. 

I -mage. Image, (from imitatione, as if imitago,) a re- 
semblance. Image is used to denote the trace or 
mark, which outward objects impress on the mind, by 

* The figures (1), (2), (3), refer to the toe* &&««**• 
agniBcadons of the preposition w. See page* Y^i— V& 5 * 
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means of the organs of sense. Image also signi 

an artificial representation performed by man ; as 

painting, sculpture, and the like. The Romans p 

I served the images of their ancestors with a great d 

; , of care and concern, and had them carried in p: 

cession at their funerals and triumphs. The Je 

absol utely condemn all images. The Mahometans hi 

a perfect aversion to images; which was what 1 

them to destroy most of the beautiful monuments 

antiquity, both sacred and profane, at Constantinop 

Images, in discourse, are defined to be in general a 

] . thoughts proper to produce expressions, and whi 

! ^ present a kind of picture to the mind. 

Im-material (2). The body is the material part of mi 

the soul is the immaterial part. This word is son: 

times used in the sense of unimportant ; a sense, I 

Johnson says, which ought to be rejected. 

Im-mediately ($) and instantly, or instantaneously, bo 

mark a quick succession of events, but the latter it 

' f much stronger degree than the former. — Directly 

, i mostly applicable to the actions of men ; immediaU 

'■ | and instantly to either actions or events. 

Im-memorial (2). " All the laws of this kingdom ha 

( some memorials in writing, yet all have not their o: 

I \ gin in writing ; for some obtained their force by t'i 

memorial usage or custom.'* Hale. — In a legal sen; 

: .1 a thing is said to be of time immemorial, or time o 

\ ■ of mind, that was before the reign of our king, E 

ward II. 

Im-mense (2) is applied to that which exceeds all calc 

lation ; the vast (vastus, extended in space,) compi 

hends only a very great or unusual excess : the di 

tance between the earth and the sun may be said 

be immense, the distance between the poles is vast. 

.] I m- merge, immersion, (3). An act by which any thii 

is plunged into water, or some other fluid. In t 

first ages of Christianity baptism was performed 1 

three immersions. The custom of immersion is sa 

to be still preserved in Portugal. 

Im-minent (1). The terms imminent, xmpetvdwM^ 
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g, are all used in regard to some evil that is 
exceedingly near : imminent conveys no idea of dura- 
tion ; impending excludes the idea of what is momen- 
tary : a person may be in imminent danger of losing 
his life in one instant, and the danger may be over the 
next; but the impending danger is that which has 
been long in existence. Imminent and impending are 
said of dangers that are not discoverable; but a 
threatening evil gives intimation of its own approach. 
" What dangers at any time are imminent, what evils 
hang over our heads, God doth know, and not we. " 
Hooker. 

Im-moderate (2). What is excessive may exceed in a 
greater or less degree : immoderate and intemperate 
mark a positively great degree of excess, the former 
still higher than the latter ; immoderate is, in fact, the 
highest conceivable degree of excess. 

Im-molate (1). " In most pictures of the immolation of 
Isaac, for Abraham sacrificing his son,) Isaac is de- 
scribed as a little boy : this is an error." 

Im-pede (1). To hinder is commonly employed in re- 
gard to trifling matters, or such as retard a person's 
proceedings in the smallest degree ; impede (as well as 
obstruct) is an act of greater importance, such as pro- 
duces a great degree of delay : we speak of impeding 
the march of an army, of cold impeding the growth of 
plants. 

Im-pel ^1) is used only in a figurative sense : " anger 
sometimes impels men to commit the most imprudent 
actions." 

Im-perative, from imperativus, commanding. Impera- 
tive, in Grammar, is one of the moods or manner of 
conjugating a verb, serving to express a command- 
ment, as, " Go," « Come." 

Im-pertinent (2). He who does not respect the laws of 
civil society in his intercourse with individuals, and 
wants to assume to himself what belongs to another, 
is impertinent ; if he carry this impertinence so fat «&\» 
commit any violent breach of decorum, \v<i \& rude* 
Impertinence seems to spring from, a loo \&%Jfc re^EP 3 ^ 
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of one's self, rudeness from a disregard of what Is do* 
to others. 

Im-pervious (2). Impassable is said only of that which 
is to be passed by living creatures ; but impervious 
may be extended to inanimate objects : a wood may 
be impervious to the rays of the sun. 

Im-petus, impetus, a violent tendency to any point. In 
mechanics, it denotes the force with which a body 
moves, or with which it strikes another. — Impetuosity 
is the extreme of violence : an impetuous attack is an 
excessively violent attack. 

Im-plement (3). Something that fills up vacancy, or 
supplies wants : hence an instrument of manufacture, 
or tools of a trade. 

Im-plicate ( 1 ). To implicate is not so forcible as invoke, 
for that which is folded may be folded only once, but 
that which is rolled is rolled many times. In applica- 
tion therefore to human affairs, people are said to be 
implicated who have taken ever so small a share in a 
transaction ; but they are involved only when they 
are deeply concerned. 

Im-plicit (1) is rarely used in its primitive sense ; it is 
now employed to denote something that exists but is 
not expressed. " In the first establishment of speech 
there was an implicit compact, founded upon common 
consent, that such and such words should be signs, 
whereby they would express their thoughts one to 
another." — "Implicit. Trusting without examina- 
tion. Thus, by implicit credulity, I may believe a 
letter not yet opened, when I am confident of the 
writer's veracity.** Johnson* 

Im-plore (3) signifies to act upon by weeping. Begging 
is the act of the poor when they need assistance ; be- 
seeching and entreating are resorted to by friends and 
equals when they want to influence or persuade, but 
beseeching is more urgent, entreating more argument- 
ative ; supplicating and imploring are resorted to by 
sufferers for the relief of their misery, and are ad- 
dressed to those who have the power of averting or 
tocreaung the calamity. 
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Im-ply (I ) is a variation of impUutie. A word signifies 
whatever it is made to stand for literally ; it implies 
that which it stands for figuratively or morally: it 
frequently happens that words which signify nothing 
particular in themselves may be made to imply a great 
deal by the tone, the manner, and the connection. 

Im-port (1) is used as a verb in its primitive sense : we 
speak of the import of goods from a foreign country. 
As a noun it is used figuratively. " To draw near to 
God is an expression of awful and mysterious import" 
Blair* — The signification of a word is that of which it 
is made the sign, the meaning is that which a person 
attaches to it, the import is that which is carried as 
it were into the understanding. 

Im-possible (3). There are two kinds of impossibility, 
physical and moral. Physical impossibility is that 
which is contrary to the laws of nature. A thing is 
morally impossible when of its own nature it is possi- 
ble, but yet is attended with such difficulties, as that, 
all things considered, it appears impossible. 

Im-precation (1) signifies a prayer by which any evil is 
wished to another. 

Im-prove. The true derivation of this word is involved 
in some obscurity. We know that the letters b and v 
are frequently interchanged, therefore im-prove is 
doubtless derived from im, and probus, good ; but the 
compound word im-probus, in Latin, is dishonest, im 
bearing the sense given under No. 2, p. 193. In the 
formation of the English word, however, we seem to 
have adopted the probus, good ; and the in, changed 
to im, according to the signification under No. 3, of 
p. 1 94, therefore " prove," from pronus, good, and in, 
im, in its intensive signification — im-prove, greatly or 
more good. 

Im-pugn (1) is only used with us in a figurative sense. 
Impugn and attack are used synonymously in regard 
to doctrines or opinions ; in which case, to impugn 
signifies to call in question, or bring at£\u£&w\& 
against ; to attack is to oppose with waxmftu Itavnt- 
pugn is not necessarily taken in a bad aen&fe \ -"«« ™ac* 
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sometimes impugn absurd doctrines by a fair train of 
reasoning. 

Im-pute (1 ) is to think or judge what is m a thing. The 
action* of men are often so equivocal that it is difficult 
to decide whether praise or blame ought to be imputed 
to them. 

In-animate (2). Lifeless and dead, suppose the absence 
of life where it has once been ; inanimate supposes its 
absence where it has never been. The word is also 
used in a moral acceptation : a person is said to be 
inanimate when he is naturally wanting in spirits. 

In-auguration. The coronation of a monarch ; or the 
consecration of a prelate ; so called in imitation of 
the ceremonies used by the Romans when they were 
received into the college of Augurs* The word comes 
from inaugurate, which signifies to dedicate a temple, 
or to raise any one to the priesthood, having, in order 
to that, first taken auguries. See AuGua. 

In-carnation (1). In theology, the act whereby the Son 
of God assumed the human nature ; or the mystery 
by which Jesus Christ was made man, in order to 
accomplish the work of our salvation. The era used 
among Christians, whence they number their years, 
is the time of the incarnation, that is, of Christ's con- 
ception. This era was first established about the 
beginning of the sixth century. 

In-cendiary, from incendo, I set on fire, is applied to 
one who is guilty of maliciously setting fire to another's 
house. This offence is also called arson, from ardto, 
I burn. — Incense. Is the thing burnt. — Incentive. 
That which kindles. 

In-cident (1). Circumstance comprehends in its signifi- 
cation whatever may be said or thought of any thing; 
incident carries with it the idea of whatever may befel, 
or said to befal any thing ; fact includes in it nothing 
but what really is, or, is done. A narrative, therefore, 
may contain many circumstances and incidents without 
any fact, when what is related is either fictitious or not 
positively known to have Yrapperodu 
Incidental is opposed to vrtufc \& ^wsmfc&fc**^ <*% 
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apeak of incidental remarks, that is, remarks not closely 
connected with the subject of conversation. " Con- 
stancy is such a firmness of friendship as overlooks 
all those failures of kindness, that through passion, 
incident to human nature, any man may be guilty 
of." 

In-cision (1) usually denotes a cut made with a sharp 
instrument. 

In-cite ( 1 ) . What incites, acts through the medium of our 
desires ; thus we are incited to perform noble actions, 
by the desire of distinction. — Incentive has a higher 
application for things that incite than the word incite- 
ment, the latter being mostly applied to sensible, and 
the former to spiritual, objects: the incitement of 
passion is at all times dangerous; a religious man 
wants no incentives to virtue, his own breast furnishes 
him with those of the noblest kind. 

In-cline (1) is used both in a physical and in a moral 
sense. Lean and incline are both said of the position 
of bodies ; that which inclines, leans or turns only in 
a slight degree ; a tree may grow so as to incline to 
the right or to the left, it bends when it turns out of 
the straight course. 

In an extended sense, we say the judgment leans, 
the will inclines; a person is said to incline, or be in- 
clined, to a certain mode of conduct. — Inclination has 
reference to the feelings, and in this sense it is syno- 
nymous with attachment, " I am glad that he whom 
I must have loved from duty, whatever he had been, 
is such a one as 1 can love from inclination." 

In-close and include (1) are both from includo, (see 
Claudo, p. 7,) I shut in a given space; the former 
in the proper, and the latter in an extended, signifi- 
cation : a yard is inclosed by a wall ; morality as well 
as faith is included in Christian perfection. — Persons 
or things comprise or include ; things only for the most 
part comprehend, embrace, and contain. 

A person comprises a certain quantity ot \&&&kx 
within a given space; he includes oxve ftv\xv% HnJjx&a. 
another; thus an authoi comprise* \»& ^w^ «inS*&* 
II T 
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a certain number of volumes, and includes in if # 
variety ot* interesting particulars. Arms and fishing- 
tackle comprise the personal effects of most savages; 
bills of mortality include only such persons as die of 
diseases. — Inclusive* Comprehended in the sum or 
number, as, " from Wednesday to Saturday inclu- 
sive " that is, both Wednesday and Saturday taken 
into the number. 

In-cog. Corrupted by mutilation from incognito, un- 
known. 

In-consistent (2) marks the unfitness of being placed 
together; incongruous marks the unsuitableness of 
one thing to another; incoherent marks a want of 
dependence of one part upon another. 

In-corporeal and immaterial (2) have always a relative 
sense; the sjnritual is that which is positive: thus, 
God is said to be a spiritual, not an incorporeal nor 
immaterial, being. 

In-crease (3) signifies to grow upon, or grow to, a thing. 
The idea of becoming larger is common to the terms 
grow and increase ; but the former is a gradual pro- 
cess, the latter either a gradual or an instantaneous 
act A stream increases by the addition of other 
waters ; this may take place either in the course of time 
or suddenly ; that is, by means of gentle showers or 
the rushing in of gentle streams. 

To increase is either a natural or an artificial pro- 
cess, to grow always natural ; thus money increases but 
does not grow. — Addition is an intentional mode of 
increasing, accession is an accidental mode : augment- 
ation differs from increase less in sense than in appli- 
cation ; the latter admits of general application, and is 
adapted to the colloquial style ; the former is applied 
only to objects of higher import or cases of a less 
familiar nature, and is adapted to the grave style. . 

In culcate (I), with us, is to enforce by frequent ad- 
monition. " Manifest truth may deserve sometimes 
to be inculcated, because we are too apt to forget it" 
Atterbury. 
In-cumbent (1), in law, a c\«V xeateofc. wt\n&\ws»&sft 
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with cure. He is called the incumbent of such church, 
because he ought to bend his whole study to discharge 
his cure. 

In- cur (1), with us, is to become liable to punishment, 
reprehension, or danger. 

In-definite or indeterminate (2), that which has no cer- 
tain bounds, or to which the human mind cannot affix 
any. — Indefinite, in grammar, is understood of articles 
and other parts of speech which are not fixed to any 
particular time, thing, or other circumstance. 

In-dent and indenture (1). Indenture, a writing which 
comprises some contract between two or more persons ; 
so named, because indented at the top answerable to 
another part, which has the same contents. 

In-dication (3). The idea of an external object which 
serves to direct the observer is common to the term 
mark, sign, token, symptom, and indication. A mark 
serves simply to guide the senses or aid the memory ; 
signs, on the contrary, serve to direct the understand- 
ing. An object may be both a mark and a sign; the 
figure of the cross, which is used in books by way of 
reference, is a mark only; but when employed in 
reference to the cross of our Saviour it is a sign, since 
it conveys an idea of something else to the mind. 

Note is properly a sign, which consists of marks, as 
a note of admiration (!) ; symptom is rather a mark 
than a sign, it is principally used in reference to dis- 
eases, yet it is otherwise employed sometimes ; token is 
a species of mark in a moral sense, we speak of a token 
of friendship or esteem ; indication is a species of sign, 
it is used in reference to that which is found in persons, 
we speak of indications of genius or goodness. 

The idea of making a thing visible to another is 
common to the terms show, point out, mark, and indi- 
cate : to show is an indefinite term, one shows by simply 
putting a thing before another ; point out is specific, 
as when we direct the attention of the observer in a 
particular manner ; to mark is an indirect tqssmv% *& 
making a thing visible, a person wrc^ y&wV wo«S&&si% 
in the absence of others. Pervjttfc ox xfcaii^ ***» ** 
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mark, persons only point out, and things onlj 
• look may indicate what is passing in a perse 
— Indicative. A certain modification of a vert 
either the time present, past, or future, and 
what we think certain; and, therefore, i 
called the declarative mood.— Indiction, in cl 
a term used for a manner of counting time i 
Romans, containing a cycle or revolution 
years. This method of computation has no d< 
on the heavenly motions. In memory of t 
obtained by Constantine in 312, by which e 
dom was given to Christianity, the council 
for the honor of Constantine, ordained thai 
should no longer be kept by Olympiads, 
that time had been done; but that instead tl 
indiction should be made use of, by which 
and date their years, which hath its epocha i 
Jan. 1. 

In-digenous, from indigena, (compounded of iru 
geno for gigno, I am born, born in the sam< 
Animals and plants are said to be indigene 
country where they are native ; thus, potato: 
digenous in America, whence' they were fin 
in 1623 by Sir W. Raleigh. 

In-dignation (2) is a sentiment awakened by the 
conduct of others ; anger is a sudden sentim 
pleasure ; resentment is a continued anger ; 
heightened sentiment of anger, which is poe 
pressed by the word ire : a warmth of cc 
gives rise to anger / depravity of heart bree 
ment; but indignation flows from a sense of 
virtue. — Indignity signifies unworthy treatmc 

In-distinct (2) is negative, confused is positive 
are indistinct which reach our ears only in p 
are confused if they come in great numbers i 
all order. 

In-dubitable (2), unquestionable, indisputable, h 
incontrovertible, irrefragable, are all opposed 
tainty ; but they do not vrcvg>Yj &\>%o\\i\fc rati 
they ail express the strong ^wroaAcsn. ofc 
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mind rather than the absolute nature of the thing : 
when a fact is supported by such evidence as admits 
of no kind of doubt, it is termed indubitable ; when the 
truth of an assertion rests on the authority of a man 
whose character for integrity stands unimpeached, it is 
termed unquestionable authority ; when a thing is be- 
lieved to exist on the evidence of every man's senses, it 
is termed undeniable ; when a sentiment has always been 
held as either true or false, without dispute, it is termed 
indisputable s when arguments have never been contro- 
verted, they are termed incontrovertible; and when 
they have never been satisfactorily answered, they are 
termed irrefragable. 

In-duce (I) is used only in a moral sense. Whatever 
actuates is the result of reflection, it is a steady and 
fixed principle ; whatever impels is momentary and ve- 
hement, and often precludes reflection ; whatever in- 
duces is not vehement, though often momentary : one 
is ' actuated by motives, impelled by passions, and in- 
duced by reason and inclination. — Induction, is when 
from several particular propositions we infer one ge- 
neral, as, " every terrestrial animal lives, every aerial 
animal lives, and every reptile animal lives ; therefore 
every animal lives" — " Mathematical things only are 
capable of clear demonstration ; conclusions in natural 
philosophy are proved by induction of experiments, 
things moral by moral arguments, and matters of fact 
by credible testimony." Tillotson. 

In-due or endue, from induo, I put in. One is invested 
with that which is external, as an office or dignity ; 
one is endued with that which is internal, as good 
qualities. 

Endow is but a variation of endue, but the former 
usually denotes the supply of external goods, as land 
or money; the latter is to supply with mental excel- 
lences. 

In-dustry. See Strues, p. 88. 

In-efFable (2) and unspeakable have the same in«NB&b%\ 
unspeakable is said of objects in ^exAroX^BX&^x&v* 1 ?! 
t 3 
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that which is above human conception, and surpasses 
the power of language to describe ; as the utupeakdk 
goodness of God : ineffable is said of such objects ss 
cannot be painted in words with adequate force; « 
the ineffable sweetness of a person's look. 

In-ert (2). We speak of medicinal plants becoming ja- 
ert, that is, losing their virtues ; the word is also used 
in the sense of motionless- — Inertia is a philosophical 
term denoting that power in matter which disposes it 
to continue in the same state. 

In-exorable (2). A man is inexorable who turns a deaf 
ear to every entreaty that is made to induce him to 
lessen the rigour of his sentence. This term is some- 
times applied to inanimate objects : justice and death 
are represented as inexorable. 

In-famous (2) and scandalous are said of that which is 
calculated to excite great displeasure in the minds of 
all who hear it, and degrade the offenders in general 
estimation ; but the infamous seems to be that winch 
produces greater publicity and more general reprehen- 
sion than the scandalous, consequently is that which is 
more serious in its nature, and a greater violation of 
good morals. Infamous is applied to both persons and 
things, scandalous only to things : a character or trans- 
action is infamous ; but a transaction only is scanda- 
lous. 

In-fatuate, from infatuare, to make one a fool. To de- 
prive of understanding. 

In-fer (1). "To infer, is, by virtue of one proposition 
laid down as true, to draw in another as true." 



-" Great, 



" Or bright, infers not excellence ; the earth, 
" Though in comparison of heaven so small, 
" Nor glistering, may of solid good contain 
" More plenty than the sun, that barren shines." 

Milton. 

In-ferior, from inferior, lower, correlative to superior. 
In-finite (2). ifnat wYuch haa no limits, in which sense 
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God alone is infinite. " A million is full as far from 
infinite as one." Benkanu — Infinitive, in grammar, the 
name of one of the moods which serve for the conju- 
gating of verbs. The infinitive does not denote any 
precise time, nor does it determine the number or per- 
son, but expresses things in a loose manner, as, " to 
teach." 

In-fluence (1) marks the state or power of acting upon 
any object so as to direct or move it. — Credit arises 
out of esteem, it depends on personal merit ; favor 
arises from good-will, and may depend on the caprice 
of him who bestows it ; there will be influence where 
there is credit or favor, but it may exist independently: 
we have credit and favor for ourselves, we exert in- 
fluence over others. 

Superior wisdom, age, or office, gives authority ; 
superiority of talent, rank, or property, and a variety 
of circumstances, give influence : the latter commonly 
acts by persuasion, and employs engaging manners, 
so as to determine in favor of what is proposed ; the 
former determines of itself, it requires no collatera, 
aid : ascendancy and sway imply an excessive degree 
of influence over the mind ; the former is gradual in its 
process, and consequently more confirmed in its nature ; 
the latter may be only temporary, but may be more 
violent " Religion hath so great an influence upon 
the felicity of men, that it ought to be upheld, not 
only out of dread of divine vengeance in the other 
world, but out of regard to temporal prosperity." 
TUlotson. 

In -form (3 J comprehends the general idea of supplying 
fresh knowledge, it may be a personal address or 
otherwise; acquaint and apprise are immediate and 
personal communications, the latter is used in more 
specific circumstances than the former. 

To make known is to bring to light what has long 
been known and purposely concealed. — The infirm- 
ant is one who informs for the benefit of others ; the 
informer is one who informs to the Tsuta&Va&arcL <*. 
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otbett, it is specially applied to one who 
against the trans g r e sso r s of anj law. 

In-fringe (S). We speak of invading and fa^tfajfef 
rights; the former is an act of greater violence thai 
the later: invade is used onl y for public privilege 
infringe is applied to those which are private. Jit 
fringement and infraction are both from infirmgo, (se 
Franco, p. 15,) the former is applied to the rights c 
individuals, either in their domestic or public capacity 
the latter to national transactions : we speak of an m 
fringement of a law, and of the infraction of a treaty 

In-fuse (1), in an extended sense, is to pour principle 
or feelings into the mind. — Instil is applicable only t 
permanent sentiments, infuse may be said of any pa 
rial feeling : hence we speak of infusing poison into th 
mind by means of mischievous publications ; of m 
fining ardor into the minds of soldiers by means o 
spirited addresses. 

In-genuous and ingenious are both derived from inginert 
to be inborn ; the former respects the nobleness o 
character which is inborn, the latter respects the ge 
nius or mental powers which are inborn : we love th 
ingenuous character on account of the qualities of hi 
heart ; we admire the ingenious man on account of th 
endowments of his mind. 

In-herent ( 1 ) denotes a permanent quality or property 
as opposed to that which is transitory ; inbred denote 
a property which is derived principally from habit 0) 
by a gradual process, as opposed to the one acquiret 
by actual efforts : inborn denotes that which is purel] 
natural, in opposition to the artificial : what is inbon 
and inbred is naturally inherent ; but all is not inbret 
or inborn which is inherent. 

In-nate ( 1 ) and inborn are precisely the same in meaning 
yet they differ somewhat in application : poetry anc 
the grave style have adopted inborn ; philosophy ha 
adopted innate. — Innate is used for persons, and inhe- 
rent for things. 

In-nocence (2) extends no farther than the quality of noi 
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hurting by any direct act ; guiltless comprehends the 
quality of not intending to hurt ; he who wishes for the 
death of another is not guiltless, though he may be in- 
nocent of the crime of murder. Innocence respects 
moral injury, and harmless physical injury : a diver- 
sion is innocent which has nothing in it likely to cor- 
rupt the morals ; a game is harmless which is not 
likely to inflict any wound. 

In-nuendo, from innuo, I nod, or make signs with the 
head. An oblique bint. 

]n-quire (3). We ask for general purposes of conve- 
nience ; we inquire from motives of curiosity ; we 
question and interrogate from motives of discretion. 

Examinations and inquiries are both made by means 
of questions ; but the former is an official act for a 
specific purpose, and the latter is a private act for pur- 
poses of convenience and pleasure: students undergo 
examinations from their teachers ; they pursue their 
inquiries for themselves. 

Curiosity is directed to all objects that can gratify 
the inclination or understanding ; inquisitweness to 
such things only as satisfy the understanding : curious 
and inquisitive may be both used in a bad sense ; pry- 
ing is never used otherwise than in a bad sense. 

In-scrutable (2) and unsearchable are terms applied to 
the Almighty, but not altogether indifferently; for 
that which is unsearchable is not set at so great a dis- 
tance from us as that which is inscrutable* The mys- 
terious plans of providence as frequently evinced in 
the affairs of men are altogether inscrutable. " We 
should contemplate reverently the works of nature, 
the inscrutable ways of providence, and all the won- 
derful methods of God's dealings with men.*' Alter- 
bury. 

In- sect (1). Insects may be considered as one great 
tribe of animals ; they are called insects from a sepa- 
ration in the middle of their bodies, whereby they 
are cut into two parts, which are joined to^pftuaVt 
a small ligature, as we see in wasps axt& co\gmoR. ^ fl«w 
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In-sinuate (1) is to introduce gentlj into the mind of 
another: we hint at a thing from uncertainty; we 
tugged a thing from prudence and modesty ; we fanV 
<Hate a thing from indecision ; we insinuate a thing 
from artifice. Insinuate, like ingratiate, is employed 
to express an endeavour to gain favour ; but they dif- 
fer in the circumstances of the action ; a person who 
insinuates himself adopts every art to steal into the 
good-will of another ; but he who ingratiates adopts 
unartificial means to conciliate. Insinuate may be 
used for unconscious agents : we speak of water in* 
sinuating itself into a porous body. 

Insinuation and reflection both imply such remarks 
as are directed towards an individual with a bad in- 
tent ; the first respects the honor, moral character, or 
intellectual endowments of the person ; the latter 
respects his conduct towards another. 

In-sist (1) and persist are both from sisto, I stand, and 
express the idea of resting or keeping to a thing ; but 
the first signifies to rest on a point, and the second to 
keep on with a thing, to carry through j we insist on 
a matter by maintaining it, we persist in a thing by 
continuing to do it ; we insist by the force of authority 
or argument, we persist by the mere act of the will. 

In-solence (2) and im-pudence (2) are the strongest de- 
grees of impertinence: but impudence is said of such 
things as reflect disgrace upon the offender, am! 
spring from a low depravity of mind ; insolence origin- 
ates from a haughtiness of spirit 

In-soluble and in-solvent (2 } . Insolvent is a term applied 
to such persons as have not wherewithal to pay their 
debts. A person dying, and not leaving estate suf- 
ficient to discharge these, is said to die insolvent. 

In-spire (1), at present, expresses the communication of 
a strong moral sentiment or passion ; we speak of in- 
spiring with courage, or with a thirst for. knowledge. 
Inspiration, among divines, is " when an overpower- 
ing impression of any proposition is made upon the 
mind by God him»e\f, taafc g"«& *cdttou&u& and in- 
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dubitable evidence of the truth and divinity of it 
So were the prophets and the apostles inspired.' 
Watts. 

In-stalment A placing a person in a dignity, as that of 
a chancellor in one of our universities, &c. The word 
is derived from in and stallum, a term used for a seat 
in a church, or a bench in a court of justice. Instal- 
ment is likewise used for the ceremony, whereby the 
Knights of the Garter are placed in their rank in the 
chapel of St. George, at Windsor; and on many 
other like occasions. This is sometimes also called 
installation. 

In-stant (1) signifies the point of time that stands as it 
were over our heads, wherein we perceive no succes- 
sion ; or it is that which takes up the time of only 
one idea in our minds. Instant expresses a shorter 
space of time than moment. Instance denotes that 
which stands or serves as a resting point. " We find 
in history instances of persons who, after their prisons 
have been flung open, have chosen rather to languish 
in their dungeons, than stake their miserable lives 
and fortunes upon the success of a revolution." 
Addison. 

The example consists of moral or intellectual objects! ' 
and is set forth by way of instruction or illustration ; 
the instance consists of action only ; rules are illus- 
trated by examples, characters by instances. — Imme- 
diately is negative, it expresses simply that nothing 
intervenes : instantly is positive, signifying the very 
existing moment in which the thing happens. 

In-stigate, from instigo, (stigo, I prick,) I urge forward 
by pricking. To urge any body to commit a crime. 

In-stil (1) now signifies to make sentiments as it were 
drop into the mind. 

In-stinct, instinctus, (instinguo, I stir up or stimulate,) 
a motion arising from inward cause. Instinct has 
been defined to be a tendency implanted in the minds 
of animals, when under the influence of certain fac- 
ings, to perform, independently of a\\ teacYvvew% «s& 
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experience, certain actions n ece ssa r y for the preserv- 
ation of the individuaL 

Instinct, in brutes, bears some analogy to reason in 
man ; but instinct is the operation of the principle « 
animal or vegetable life, by the exercise of certain 
innate powers ; reason is the operation of the princi- 
ple of intellectual life, by the exercise of observation 
and experience. 

In stitute ( I ) signifies to fix or form, according to a cer- 
tain plan, for a specific purpose ; laws and communi- 
ties are instituted : thus we say, Moses instituted the 
ceremonies of the old law ; and Jesus Christ vnstitutd 
the sacraments of the new. To establish is to fix ins 
certain position what has been formed ; schools and 
various societies are established- In the former caw 
something new is supposed to be framed, in the 1st* 
ter case it is supposed only to have a certain situation 
assigned to it. 

In-struct (1 ). The communication of knowledge is the 
idea common to the terms inform, instruct, and teach: 
to inform is applicable to matters of general interest; 
to instruct is applicable to matters of serious concern ; 
to teach respects matters of art or science : inform and 
teach are employed for things as well as persons, w- 
struct only for persons. 

In-strument. From the same origin as Instruct. That 
by means whereof something is furnished or done. 

In-sult (1) is an attack made with insolence; an affront 
is a mark of reproach shown in the presence of others. 
— Indignity respects the feeling of the person offend- 
ed; insult respects the temper of the offending 
party. 

In-teger (S). Integers, in arithmetic, denote whole num- 
bers, in contradistinction to fractions. — Integral, or 
integrant, is applied to distinct parts of a whole, which 
may subsist apart. Division is into integrant parts; 
but chemical decomposition into constituent parts, or 

• elementary substances. — Integrity. The state of 
being whole and free (torn coytu^uqtu 
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Intellect, intelligence, from intelligo, (inter, among, lego, 
I choose.) Understanding is employed to describe a 
familiar and easy operation of the mind in forming 
distinct ideas of things. Intellect is employed to 
mark the same operation in regard to higher and more 
abstruse objects. 

Intellect describes the power, and intelligence the 
exercise of the power: we speak of intelligence as 
displayed in the countenance of a child, whose looks 
evince that he has exerted his intellect* — The mind 
comprehends the thinking faculty in general with all 
its operations ; the intellect includes only that part of 
it which consists in understanding and judgment : 
mental is opposed to corporeal ; intellect ual to sensual. 
There cannot be genius or talent without intellects but 
there may be intellect without genius or talent. See 
Talent. 

Intend (3) signifies to bend the mind towards an ob. 
ject ; to mean is simply to have in the mind ; intent 
is said only of the person or mind ; intense qualifies*' 
things in general : a person is intent when his mind 
is on the stretch towards an object ; his application 
is intense when his mind is for a continuance closely 
fixed on certain objects. We speak also of intense 
heat, or intense cold. " Intention is when the mind, 
with great earnestness and of choice, fixes its view on 
any idea, considers it on every side, and will not be 
called off by the ordinary solicitation of other ideas.** 
Locke, 



INTER. — In, joined to trans, forms inter, in- 
tra, and intro. " The place expressed by in, 
may be surrounded by other bodies; and to get 
at the situation, it may be necessary to go ouer^ 
or through, the encircling Tue&mrcv, h*Y&^ Y*»^ 
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sage is sometimes denoted, in English, by ft, 
through. When two or more bodies are on dif- 
ferent sides, the enclosed object is said to be be- 
tween or among these bodies. When the place is 
supposed to be a cavity, we say that the thing 
contained is within. The former of these situ- 
ations is generally indicated, in Latin, by inter, 
and the latter by intra or mtro. Whence, intrare, 
to pierce or go in, and our verb to enter* 9 Booth, 

Imtsa-calary. — Intercalary Day denotes a day (as the 
29th of February, ) inserted out of the common order, 
to preserve the equation of time : the word is formed 
from inter and caiere, to call with a loud voice ; be- 
cause the day inserted, was, among the Romans, pro- 
claimed by the priest with a loud voice. 

Inter-cede, from inter cedo, (see Cedo, p. 6,) I move be- 
tween ; is to act between two parties, with a view of 
reconciling their differences. One intercedes or inter 
pates for the removal of evil, one mediates for the at ■ 
tainment of good. 

Inter-course, from mtercurro, (curro, I run,) I run be- 
tween ; is used only in an extended sense : thus, we 
speak of an exchange of commodities being a com- 
mercial intercourse' 

Inter- diet, from interdico, (see Dico, p. 9,) I put forth 
an order that something shall not be done. A cen- 
sure inflicted by a pope or bishop, suspending the 
priests from their functions, and depriving the people 
of the use of sacraments, divine service, and Chris-' 
tian burial. In the year 1169, Pope Alexander III. 
put all England under an interdict, forbidding the 
clergy to perform any part of divine service, except 
the baptizing of infants, taking confession, and giving 
absolution to dymsj, pemtetvta In the reign of King 
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John, the kingdom of England lay under a papal in- 
terdict for above six years ; it began A. D. 1208. 

lnter-est, from est, it is, and inter, amongst ; signifies, 
having a share in any thing : we have an interest in 
whatever touches or comes near to our feelings, or 
our external circumstances; we have a concern in 
that which respects our external circumstances. " To 
love our native country, and to study its benefit and 
its glory, to be interested in its concerns, is natural to 
all men.** Dryden, 

Inter-fere, (fero, I bear,) literally, is setting one's sett* 
between ; it has nothing conciliating in it, like inter- 
cede; nothing authoritative in it, \\Ve interpose ; no- 
thing responsible in it, like mediate: it may be useful, 
or it may be injurious ; it may be authorized or unau- 
thorized. " So cautious were our ancestors in con- 
versation, as never to interfere with party disputes in 
the state." Swift. 

lnter-jection, interjicio, (see Jacio, p. 18,) I throw bo 
tween. Interjection, in grammar, an expression used 
to denote some sudden motion or passion of the mind t 
as Oh! Oh ! These exclamations, uttered in a strong 
and passionate manner, are considered by some writers 
as the first elements or beginnings of speech. As the 
greatest part of the expressions used on these occa- 
sions are taken from nature alone, the real interjec- 
tions in most languages are monosyllables : and as all 
nations agree in those natural passions, so do they 
agree in the signs and indications of them. 

Some deny that interjections are words, or any 
part of speech ; and make them mere natural signs 
of the motions or passions of the mind, expressed by 
inarticulate sounds ; but as these passions must be 
represented in discourse, the interjection has a good 
foundation in nature, and is a necessary part of speech. 

Inter-lude, interludens, (ludo, I play,) playing between. 
— Interlude An entertainment exhibited on the 
theatre between the acts of a play, to amuse tta «^&- 
tators while the actors take breath ax\& *\u£\. <&&t 
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dress ; or to give time for changing the i 
decorations. — Interludes usually consist of songs, 
dances, feats of activity, concerts of music, &c 

Inter-rait, from intermitto, (see Mrrro, p. 23,) I send 
between ; is to cease occasionally : to ceate respects 
the course of things, things cease of themselves; stop 
respects some external action, rest is a species of cessa- 
tion that regards labour or exertion. That which ceam 
or stops is supposed to be at an end ; rest or tntermissio* 
supposes a renewal. 

Inter-pose, interpono t (see Pono, p. 29,) I place between; 
is used principally in an extended sense : thus one 
interposes between two persons who are disputing, to 
prevent them from going to extremities : we speak also 
of the interposition of divine providence. 

Inter-pret, from inter and parte*, (that is, Bnguas, tongues;) 
is to get the sense of one language by means of an- 
other ; it is sometimes used in an extended sense : thus, 
" it is the characteristic of good nature, to interprd 
the looks and actions of men as favourably as it is 
possible." — Interpreter, A person who explains the 
thoughts, words, or writings of some other, which 
before were unintelligible. 

Interregnum, (regnum, a government,) the time a throne 
is vacant by the death of one prince and the accession 
of another. 

Inter-rogate, (rogo, I ask,) is to ask alternately, or an 
asking between different persons. 

Inter-rupt, (rumjMh I break,) to break in between, so as 
to stop the progress. 

Inter-sect, (see Seco, p. 33,) to cut or divide each other ; 
to meet and cross each other. 

Inter-sperse, (see Spargo, p. 37,) to scatter here and 
there among other things. 

Inter-stice, (see Sisto, p. 36,) a space between one thing 
and another. 

Inter- val, (vallum, & fence,) literally, the space between 
tiie stakes which formed a Roman intrenchment; and 
bj an extended application* it signifies every t 
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— Interval is now used to express the distance or space 
between two extremes, either in time or place. 
Inter- vene, (see Vknio, p. 41,) to come between : inter- 
mediate signifies being in the midst, between two ob- 
jects ; the intermediate is applicable to space and time, 
intervene either to time or circumstances. — Intervention 
is said of inanimate objects, interposition is said only 
of rational agents. 



For IN, see p. 191. 

Interment, or enterment, in and terra, the earth. The 
act of laying a deceased person in the ground. The 
ancients did not inter their dead ; they burnt them, 
as the Indians do at this day. The Abyssinians, in 
lieu of interring their dead, shut them up in the bodies 
of trees, made hollow for this purpose. 

In-testate (2). A person who dies without making a 
will. Heretofore, those who died intestate were held 
accursed ; as every person was enjoined to bequeath 
a part of his estate to the church, for the safety of his 
soul ; which a person who neglected to make a will, 
and to leave a legacy to the church, was judged to 
have abandoned. 

In-timacy, intimus, innermost, known to the innermost 
recesses of the heart. A slight knowledge of one 
constitutes an acquaintance f to be familiar requires 
an acquaintance of some standing ; intimacy requires 
such an acquaintance as is supported by friendship : 
an acquaintance with a subject is opposed to entire 
ignorance, familiarity with it is the consequence of 
frequent repetition, and intimacy arises from a steady 
and thorough research. 

In-toxication, (toxicum, a poison,) signifies, literally, im- 
bued with a poison. 

Intrepid (2) marks the total absence of fear; undaunted 
is unmoved at the prospect of danger. Intrefid&y wcA. 
undauntedness denote a higher degree, of faaT\e5Ka«w$> 
8 
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than boldness: boldness is confident, it forgets the «m- 
sequences; intrepidity is collected, it tees the danger 
and faces it with composure ; umUnutiednen is asso- 
ciated with unconquerable firmness and resolution, it 
is awed by nothing. 

ln-tricate has its origin from trica, the small hairs used 
to ensnare birds. — Complexity and complication both 
convey less than intricacy ; intricate is that which is 
very complicated. 

In-trigue has the same origin as Intricate. Intrigu 
is used to signify the plot of a play, or romance; or 
that point wherein the principal characters are the 
most embarrassed, through the artifice and opposiuoa 
of certain persons, or the unfortunate falling out of 
certain accidents and circumstances. — Intrigue* in 
common language, is used to denote a plot ; a private 
transaction in which several parties are engaged, and 
usually an affair of love. 

Jn-trinsic, from intrinsecuh on the inside. A term ap- 
plied to the real and genuine value of any thing; 
in opposition to the extrinsic, apparent, or popular 
value. 

Intro-duce, from introduco, (intro, within, and duco, I 
lead ;) I lead in. 

In-trude (1) is to thrust one's self into a place, en- 
croach is to creep as it were into a place : a man is as 
intruder who is an unbidden guest at the table of 
another ; he is an interloper when he joins any society 
in such a manner as to obtain its privileges without 
sharing its burdens. 

In-tuition (1). The act whereby the mind perceives 
the agreement or disagreement of two ideas, imme- 
diately by themselves, without the intervention of 
any other : in which the mind perceives the truth, 
as the eye doth the light, only by being directed to 
it. Thus the mind perceives that white is not black; 
that three are more than two, and equal to one and 
two. 

Jn-vade(l) is to march in; it has an improper as well 
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" as a proper signification : " King John invaded the 
rights of the barons in so arbitrary a manner as to 
provoke their resistance." — " William the Conqueror 
invaded England in the year 1060." 

In-valid (2) is, literally, one not strong : an invalid is so 
denominated from his wanting his ordinary share of 
health and strength ; a patient is one who is labouring 
under some bodily suffering : old soldiers are called 
invalids, who are no longer able to bear the fatigues of 
warfare. — To weaken is said both of persons and things, 
to invalidate is said of things only : we weaken the 
force of an argument by an injudicious application ; 
we invalidate the claim of another by proving its 
informality in law. 

In-vective (1) and abuse both denote harsh and unseemly 
censure : abuse is dictated by anger, and is mostly ad- 
dressed by word of mouth to the individual ; invective 
is dictated by party spirit or an intemperate warmth 
of feeling in matters of opinion, and is communicated 
mostly by writing. 

Inveigh and declaim agree in the sense of using the 
language of displeasure against any person or thing ; 
declaim is used generally, inveigh particularly : public 
men and public measures are subjects for the declaimer, 
"private individuals afford subjects for inveighing ; the 
former is under the influence of particular opinions 
or prejudices, the latter is the fruit of personal resent- 
ment and displeasure. 

In- vent (1) signifies, literally, to come at or light upon. 
The merit of inventing consists in newly applying or 
modifying the materials which exist separately ; the 
merit of discovering consists in removing the obstacles 
which prevent us from knowing the real nature of the 
thing : the astronomer discovers the motions of the 
heavenly bodies by means of the telescope which has 
been invented. — Invent is employed as to that which 
is the fruit of one's own mind ; Mahomet's religion 
consists of nothing but inventions jjeignis employed a& 
to that which is unreal ; the heathen ^oe\& feigned ^ 
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tho tales* which constitute the mythology or history of 
their deities : to frame is employed as to that whkh 
requires deliberation and arrangement : Psalmanasv 
framed an entire new language, which he pretended 
to be spoken in the island of Formosa* — Inmntitm 
denotes the act of finding any thing new : or the thing 
thus found. — Invention is also used for the discovery 
of any thing hidden. Thus on the 3d of May a fes- 
tival is celebrated to commemorate the invention or 
finding of a wooden cross, supposed to be the true 
one, by Helena, the mother of Constantino the Great 

In- vert and in- verse (1). Inverse ratio, is that in which 
more requires less, or less requires more. As for in- 
stance, in the case of light from a luminous object, 
the light received is less at a greater distance, and 
greater at a less distance ; so that more as to distance 
gives less as to light This is usually expressed by 
the term inversely, or reciprocally, as the square of 
the distance. — Inversion. Change of order or time, 
so that the last is first, and the first last; or change of 
place, so that each takes the room of the other. 

In- vest (1), literally, to clothe in any thing; it is also 
used in an extended sense : we speak of a monarch 
being invested with supreme authority. 

In-vestigate (1) is, literally, to seek by the traces or 
footsteps; it is used with us only in an extended 
sense : physicians investigate the causes of diseases ; 
magistrates investigate doubtful and mysterious af- 
fairs. A research is a remote inquiry, an investigation 
is a minute inquiry, a scrutiny is a strict examin- 
ation. 

Invidious, from invideo, I look at with an evil eye ; is 
applied to what causes ill-will : envious (a variation 
of invidious,) signifies having ill-will. A task if 
invidious that puts one in the way of giving offence ; 
a person is envious when the prospect of another's 
happiness gives him pain. 

]n-vite (2) signifies the contrary of avoiding, viz. to 
vevk or ttdk : that is attractive which draws the 
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thoughts towards itself; that is alluring which 
awakens desire ; that is inviting which offers persua- 
sion ; that is engaging which takes possession of the 
mind. 

In-undate, (undo, a wave,) to flow into. The overflow 
bespeaks abundance ; to inundate bespeaks not only 
abundance but vehemence : when it inundates it flows 
in faster than is desired, it fills to an inconvenient 
height. These terms are also used in an improper 
sense : the heart is said to overflow with grief or joy ; 
a country is said to be inundated with foreigners when 
numbers intrude themselves to the annoyance of the 
natives. 

In -vocation (1), in Theology, an act whereby we adore 
God, and call on him for assistance. 

Invocation, in Poetry, an address at the beginning 
of a poem, wherein the poet calls for the assistance of 
some god, particularly of his muse, or the deity of 
poetry. It may be observed, that the deities invoked 
. are not looked on as divine personages from whom 
the poets expect any real assistance. Under the name 
of Muse they wish for the genius of poetry, and for 
the qualities necessary for the execution of their 
design. These are mere allegories, or manners of 
expressing themselves poetically ; just as when they 
personify and make gods of sleep, of fame, and other 
natural and moral things ; and thus the Muses come 
to be of all ages, countries, and religions. There 
are Pagan, Christian, Greek, Latin, and English 
Muses. 

In-volve (1), literally, to roll into, but it is principally 
used in a figurative sense ; thus we speak of a man 
being involved in debt or difficulties. 

" One death involves 
" Tyrants and slaves." 

Thomson. 

Ir-rational (2), (ratio, reason,) is employed to extras* 
the want of reason, or a deficiency Va. tat exscoaib <& 
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this faculty : irrational is not so strong a \ 
foohsk, it is applicable more frequently to the thing 
than to the person ; foolish is applicable to the person 
as well as to the thing. 

Ir-refragable (2) signifies, literally, not to be broken, but 
it is now used only in a figurative sense : when ar- 
guments have never been satisfactorily answered they 
are termed irrefragable. 

Ir-ritate, (vrrito, a frequentative from ira, anger,) is to 
excite anger. 

Irruption, from irrumpo, I break in violently; is used, 
principally, to designate an irregular and impetuous 
movement of undisciplined troops ; invasion is the act 
of a regular army. " The study of ancient literature 
was interrupted in Europe, by the irruption of the 
Goths and Vandals." 

Item, from item, also, again, a second time, Item is a 
word used in a list of things to denote any article 
added to the former ones. 

Itinerant, from itmeror, I go a journey. {Itineror n 
derived from iter, a road, or the act of going on the 
road ; and iter is from eo. See Eo, p. 11.) 

J. 

Journal. ( See Dkus, p. 9. ) An account kept of daily 
transactions. — Journey. The travel of a day. 

" Scarce the sun 

" Had finished half his journey .'* 

Milton. 
Judge, from judico, (which is formed of jus, see Jus, p. 18, 
and Dico, p. 9,) I speak what the law dictates. I give 
sentence. — To judge, is sometimes used in the sense 
of, to pass severe censure, to doom severely • but this 
is a sense seldom found except in the Scripture. 
"Judge not, that ye be not judged." Matt. vii. I. 
See also, Luke vi. 37. 
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July, from Julius, the second name of Caius Julius 
Cssur, who was born in this month. 

June, from Junonius, belonging to Juno. This name 
was given to the month, because there were festivals 
in honour of Juno in it. Some derive it d junioribus, 
this being for the young people what the month of 
May was for the old ones, a time of holiday. 

Junior, from junior, the younger. Junior is the corre- 
lative of Senior. 

Juxta-position, from Juxta, near, and position. (See 
Pono, p. 29.) The state of being placed by each 
other. 



Labor is derived, it is said, from labo, I fall or faint, 
because labour causes faintness. 

Language, from lingua, a tongue. We may define lan- 
guage, if we consider it materially, to be letters form- 
ing and producing words and sentences ; but if we 
consider it according to the design thereof, then lan- 
guage is apt signs for the communication of thoughts. 
The term language originally signified only the use 
of the "tongue "in speech. Analogy has extended 
its meaning to all intentional modes of communicat- 
ing the movements of the mind : thus we use the 
expressions, " articulate language," " written lan- 
guage," " the language of gesture," " language of the 
eyes." — Linguist. A man skilful in languages. It was 
a saying of the Emperor Charles V. " that so many 
languages as a man understands, so many times he is 
a man." 

Latitude, from latitudo, breadth. Latitude, in geogra- 
phy, the distance of a place from the equator. Lati- 
tude, in astronomy, is the distance of a star from the 
ecliptic. 

Laudable, worthy to be praised, is from laudo^ I ^m». 

Longitude, from longitudo, length. Longfairie <& * 
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place on the earth denotes its situation east or wt 
its latitude, which is reckoned from the equator, < 
notes its situation north or south. Longitude of a t 
is the distance of its place from the vernal equinoc 
point. 

Lucubration, from lucubro, (lux, lucis, light,) I stud; 
work by candle-light. 

Lunatic, from luna, the moon, is a term applied 
persons of insane minds, on account of the suppc 
influence of the moon on such individuals. 



M. 

Magistrate. See Magnus, p. 22. 

Major. A Latin term, which signifies greater. He 
majority, the greater number. Majority is the c 
trary to minority. 

Mani-fest, from manus, the hand, and festus, a partid 
otfendo, (see p. 13,) in a primary sense, signifies 
quality of being so near that it can be laid bold of 
the hand ; thus we speak of a ship's manifest, tha 
a draught of the cargo, showing what is due for frei{ 
To manifest is to make plain. See p. 126. 

Mandate. See Do, p. 10. 

Master. See Magnus, p. 22. 

Matricide. See C^edo, p. 4. 

Maxim, from maximum, the greatest ; a general prii 
pie, a leading truth. " That the temper, the t 
timents, and the morality of men, is influenced 
the example and disposition of those they convi 
with, is a reflexion which has long since passed i 
proverbs, and been ranked among the standing mat 
of human wisdom." Rogers* 

May, from Maia, the mother of Mercury ; sacrif 
being offered to her on the first of this month. 

Mayor, corrupted from major, one who is greater t 
others. Mayor is the title given to the chief ma; 
(rate of a corporation, vtYio, vcv l^ow&ou and York 
called Lord Mayor. 
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Medi-tate, from mediiatus, participle of meditor, (which 
is probably formed" of medins, the middle, and ito I go 
often, or I go much ;) to occupy the mind in the ex- 
amination of a thought, or the execution of any design. 

Medi-terranean, from medium, the middle, and terra, 
the earth. Something enclosed within land. Mediter- 
ranean, is more particularly used to signify a large 
sea, which flows between the continents of Europe 
and Africa. 

Memento. A Latin word which signifies, do thou re- 
member; with us it denotes a hint to awaken the me- 
mory. " Is not the spectacle of other people's death 
a memento sufficient to make you think of your own?" 
—Memorandum. A thing to be remembered. 

Meridian. See Deus, p. 9. 

Merit, from moritum, that which is deserving of a re-, 
ward.— " The mind which is imbued with a love of 
knowledge, should pause on the accounts of noble cha- 
racters, till it borrow something of their greatness ; for 
merit is reflective, and is caught by being deeply me- 
ditated. It passes, like heat, into that which for any 
length of time preserves an intimate contact with it ; 
it tinges with the hue of eternity, whatever lingers 
within the sphere of its influence." 

Mile. The mile is of different extent in different coun- 
tries. The Roman and Italian, or geographical, mile 
contains a thousand paces, mille passus, whence the 
term mile is derived. 

Militia* A collective term understood of the bo- 
dies of soldiers, or persons who make a profession of 
arms. The word comes from the Latin, miles, a sol- 
dier; and miles, from mille, which was anciently 
written mile: for in levying soldiers at Rome, as 
each tribe furnished a thousand, {mille or mile,) who- 
ever was of that number was called miles. 

Militant, (from miUtans, fighting,) a term applied 
to the church of Christ on earth, being still engaged 
in warfare with sin. " The state of Christians in &&% 
world is frequently compared to a «\&te c& ni«*w^» 
II X 
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and this allusion has appeared so just, that the chart 
ter of militant has obtained, as the common distinctk 
of that part of Christ's church sojourning here in tfc 
world, from that part of the family at rest.** Roge 
-—The Romanists divide the church into militsx 
patient, and triumphant : the militant is on earth; t 
patient or passive, they place in purgatory ; and t 
triumphant in heaven. 

Mille-nnium, compounded of mille, a thousand, a 
annus, a year. A term literally signifying a thou* 
years; chiefly used for the time of our Saviour's c 
pected second appearance and reign upon earl 
" The opinion of the millennium was never general 
received in the Christian church, and there is no jt 
ground to think it was derived from the Apostle 
Whitby. 

Minister, minus, less, one less than another : one actii 
under superior authority. 

Minor. A Latin term, literally denoting " less,** used 
opposition to major, greater. Minor, denotes a perw 
under age, (that is, under the age of twenty-om 
who, by the laws of this country, is not yet arrived 
the power of administering his own affairs, or in t 
possession of his estate. 

Minute, from minutus, small. Minute, in the cox 
putation of time, is used for the sixtieth part of i 
hour. Minute is also used to signify a short sketi 
of any thing hastily taken in writing. In this sen 
we say, the minutes of the proceedings of the Hou 
of Lords, &c 

Miracle, from miraculum, a wonder. " A miracle is 
sensible suspension or controlment of, or deviatic 
from, the known laws of nature. Now, nature is tl 
assemblage of created beings : these beings act upc 
each other, or by each other, agreeably to certai 
laws, the result of which is, what we call the cour 
or order of nature. These laws are invariable : it 
by them God governs the world. He alone est 
blished them *, ne aVcme therefore can suspend then 
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Effects, which are produced by the regular operation 
of these laws, or which are conformable to the esta- 
blished course of events, are said to be natural; and 
every palpable deviation from the constitution of the 
natural system, and the correspondent events in that 
system, is called a miracle." See Deism Refuted, by 
Rev. T. H. Home. 

Miscellany, from misceo, I mix, A mass formed out of 
various kinds. 

Miser, from miser, miserable. A term applied to one 
who in wealth makes himself miserable by the fear of 
poverty. 

Mission, from missio, (see Mrrro, p. 23,) a term used, 
among the Romans, to signify the emperor's sending 
to rescue a wounded gladiator from his antagonist — 
Mission, in theology, denotes a power or commission 
to preach the Gospel. Jesus Christ gave his disciples 
their mission in these words, " Go, and teach all 
nations." 

Mob. (See Moveo, p. 24.) A tumultuous assemblage 
of persons are named the " mob," or the " mobility," 
from their readiness to move, or to be moved* 

Moment, from momentum, (moveo, I move,) that which 
causeth motion, or that which is in motion. A short 
space of time is sometimes called a moment 

Money, from moneta, which is said to be derived from 
moneo, I advise or mark, that is, show by some mark 
the weight and fineness of the metal of which coin is 
composed. 

Monster, a mis-shapen creature. Any thing out of the 
common course of nature. The ancients looked on 
such productions as " warnings" from Heaven, whence 
the origin of the term : monstrum is from moneo, I 
teach or warn, or put in mind of a thing. 

Mood, from modus, a manner. Mood, in grammar, is 
used to signify the different manners of conjugating 
verbs, agreeably to the different actions or affections 
to be expressed ; as showing, commanding, &c% VJ\n!cv 
respect to the origin of moods, \t ma^ \» *&»«*«&* 
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that verbs are of that kind of words which signify the 
manner and form of our thought ; of which the prin- 
cipal is affirmation. See Indicative. Verbs are alio 
formed to receive different inflexions, as the affirmative 
regards different persons and different times ; whence 
arise the tenses and persons of verba. 

N. 



Necessity. See Cedo, p. 6. 

Ne-uter, from nc, not, and titer, either of the two. — 

Neuter gender. See Gender. — Neuter verb. See 

Verb. 
Nin-compoop, a corruption of non, not, and compos, 

in one's right senses, is used by Addison to signify 

a fool. 
Nominative, from nomino, I name. — - Nominative case* 

See Case. 
Nostrum, from nostrum, our own. A medicine, the com- 
position of which is not made public, but remains in 

some single hand. 
November, from novem, the ninth. November is the 

ninth month reckoning from March, which was, when 

the Romans named the months, accounted the first 
Nucleus, from nux, nucis, a nut ; a term applied to any 

thing around which other matter is assembled, as the 

kernel of a nut is enclosed in the shell. 



O. 

OB, which chiefly denotes the action of placing 
before, or in front or opposite, or on the surface, 
serves to intimate something before, in the way 
of opposition, or precaution; it may serve to de- 
note around, every tufcere, all wet : sometimes it 
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denotes a bad quality, so as to offend or hurt, and 
sometimes it may serve to decrease. Ob be* 
comes oc y of, op, as occur for obcur, offer for obfer, 
oppose for obpose. 

Ob-duratk (durus, hard,) is employed only in a moral 
sense, and is principally applied to a mind obstinately 
bent on vice. 

Ob-edience, from obedio, (a change of ad, to, and audio, 
I hear,) I listen to and submit to the will or orders 
of another ; is a course of conduct conformable either 
to some specific rule, or the express will of another : 
thus, we show our obedience to the law, by avoiding 
the breach of it; we show our obedience to the will of 
God, by making that will the rule of our life. 

Ob-ject, from objecio, (see Jacio, p. 18,) I throw in the 
way ; is literally that which lies before one. The 
particular point to which our efforts are directed, and 
which is had always in view, is termed our aim : we 
pursue our object by taking the necessary means to 
obtain it, it becomes the fruit of our labour. 

To object is to cast in the way, to oppose is to place 
in the way ; there is, therefore, very little original dif- 
ference, except that casting is a more momentary and 
sudden proceeding; placing is a more premeditated 
action, which distinction, at the same time, corre- 
sponds with the use of the terms in ordinary life : to 
object to a thing is to propose or start something 
against it ; but to oppose is to set one's 'self up steadily 
against it : one otyects to ordinary matters, one opposes 
matters that call for deliberation. 

Oblation and offering are both from ojffero, (see Fbro, 
p. 13,) I bring before; the latter, however, is a term 
of much more general and familiar use than the 
former : offerings are both moral and religious, oblation 
is religious only, and properly denotes things offered 
to God and the church, that is, the priests. Till tfcfe. 
fourth century, the church had no Coed T«Mew»«*» ^&»* 
X 3 
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«ny other means of subsistence but alms, or voluntary 

oblations. 

Ob-lige, from obligo, I bind up ; is only used figuratively: 
we are bound by an oath, obliged by circumstances, 
and engaged by promises : science binds, prudence or 
necessity oblige, honour and principle engage. 

Ob-literate, oblitero, {litem, a letter,) I cover over let- 
ters. 

Ob-Kvion, oblivio, forgetfulness. Forgetfulness charac- 
terizes the person, or that which is personal : obtiuhn 
the state of the thing : the former refers to him who 
forgets, the latter to that which is forgotten ; we blame 
a person for his forgetfulness, but we sometimes bury 
things in oblivion. 

Ob-loquy, obloquor, I speak against The idea of angry 
treatment of others, is common to the terms reproach, 
contumely, and obloquy : reproach is either deserved or 
undeserved — Christian is a name of reproach in Tur- 
key : contumely is always undeserved — our Saviour 
was exposed to the contumely of the Jews ; obloquy 
is always supposed to be deserved — a man who uses 
power, only to oppress those who are connected with 
him, will deservedly bring upon himself much obloquy. 

Ob-noxious, (noxius, hurtful,) exceedingly noxious and 
causing offence, or else liable to offence from, to be 
hurt or punished by others ; offensive signifies, simply, 
liable to give offence. 

Ob-scure, obscurus, literally, interrupted by a shadow: 
darkness expresses more than obscurity; the former 
denotes the total privation of light, the latter only the 
diminution of light: obscure is mostly used figura- 
tively — " merit is often obscured in the possessor, by 
the unfortunate circumstances of his life.*' 

Ob-sequies. Funeral solemnities or ceremonies per- 
formed at the burials of eminent personages. The 
word is derived from obsequium, obedience, these 
obsequies being the last duties we can render to the 
deceased. — Obsequiousness is used to denote respect 
carried to excess. 
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Ob-serve, (servo, I keep,) is to keep a thing present 
before one's own view, or to communicate our view 
to another : we remark things as matters of fact, we 
observe them in order to judge of, or draw conclusions 
from, them. Observation is the act of observing ob- 
jects, with the view to examine them ; observance is 
the act of observing in the sense of keeping, or hold- 
ing sacred. 

Ob-solete, obsoletus, grown out of use. " Obsolete words 
may be laudably revived, when they are more sound- 
ing and more significant than those in practice." 
Dryden. 

Ob-stacle, obsto, (see Sto, p. 36,) I stand in the way. 
A difficulty lies most in the nature and circumstances 
of the thing itself; the obstacle and impediment con- 
sists of that which is external : we speak of encoun- 
tering a difficulty, surmounting an obstacle, and 
removing an impediment. 

Ob-streperous, obstrepo, (strepo, I make a noise,) I make 
a noise before (a person or object). 

Ob struct, from obstruo, (struo, I build,) I build before, 
or set something in the way; is used both literally 
and figuratively : trees placed across a road form an 
obstruction to the march of an army ; " self-conceit 
obstructs the sight." 

Ob- tain, obtineo, (Hneo, I hold,) I hold secure within 
my reach. The word get is used promiscuously for 
whatever comes to the hand, whether good or bad, 
sought for or not ; but gain, obtain, and procure, in- 
clude the wishes of the agent. 

Ob-trude, (trudo, I thrust,) is to thrust one's self in the 
way : to intrude is to thrust one's self into a place : 
it is intrusion to go into any society unasked, it is 
obtruding to join a company, and to take part in the 
conversation without their consent. 

Ob-viate, (via, a way,) to meet in the way; it is only 
used figuratively. What one prevents does not hap- 
pen at all, what one obviates ceases to happen uv 
future ; we obviate those evils which we Y&s« «\x«a&<3 
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felt; that is, we prevent their repetition, 
signifies the quality of lying in one's way, 
one's eyes; it is principally applied to 
mental discernment. " It is obvious to n 
we follow nothing heartily, unless carried 
inclination." 



-« Why was the sight 



" To such a tender ball as th' eye con! 
" So obvious and so easy to be quench 1 

Oc-casion, (cado, I fall*) signifies that which : 
way, so as to produce some change. Wha 
seems to follow naturally, what is occasia 
incidentally, what is created receives its 
arbitrarily : a wound causes pain, acciden 
delay, scandal creates mischief. The occasio 
upon us, the opportunity is what we seek 
" God has put us into an imperfect state 
we have perpetual occasion for each other's a 



Oc-cident, occidens, going down, (the west,) t 
the horizon where the sun sets. See Oris 

Oc-cult, from occulto, I hide. Philosophers, 
able to discover the cause of an effect, ss 
from an occult cause. " An artist will pit 
on an instrument without minding a stroke 
tongue will run divisions in a tune not 
note, even when our thoughts are totall; 
elsewhere : which effects are to be attributo 
secret act of the soul, which to us is utt« 
and without the ken of our intellects." Gi 

Oc-cupy, (capiot I hold,) is to hold or keep s 
so that it cannot be held by others. To occi 
to hold under a certain agreement, to pc 
hold as one's own ; thus, a tenant occupies 
landlord possesses it We say, figuratively 
person in esteem or contempt, to occupy 
attention, or to possess his affection. " ' 
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should be always ready to turn itself to the variety of 
objects that occur, and allow them as much consider- 
ation as shall be thought fit.'* Locke* 

Occur, from occurro, (see Curro, p. 9,) I run in the 
way ; is only used figuratively, to denote any thing 
that is presented to the memory or attention. 

Octavo, from octo, eight. A book is said to be in oc- 
tavo when a sheet is folded into eight leaves. 

October, from octo, eight. See November. 

Ocular, from oculite, an eye. Known by the eye. 

Of-fend, qffendo, I strike against, I make angry. Cir- 
cumstances as well as actions serve to displease, a 
supposed intention is requisite in order to offend, vex 
marks frequent efforts to offend, or the act of offend" 
ing under aggravated circumstances. 

Of-fer, qffero, (see Fero, p. 13,) I bring before. What 
is given is actually transferred, what is presented or 
offered is put in the way of being transferred. 

Of-ficer, officious. " Words often vary their signifi- 
cation according to the views in which they are pre- 
sented : to officiate (ob, andfacere, to do or perform,) 
is to perform any net for another, while officious is too 
much in the way, troublesome by obtruding services. 
Officer is literally one who acts for, or in the service 
of, another ; and though the term officer sometimes, 
implies a superior or commander, it is only alluding 
to those over whom his office is extended, for with 
respect to his employer, he is a servant.** Booth* 

Omen, from omen, a token of good or bad luck. The 
primitive signification of this word seems to be, a sign 
of future events from the language of a person speak- 
ing, without any intention to prophesy. The appli- 
cation and meaning of this term was, however, soon 
extended ; and in its secondary sense comprehended 
and supposed signs of future events, or presages, 
drawn from things, as well as from the words of 
men. 

O- mission, from omitto, (mitto, I send,) I send w&Afe 
or away, denotes the. neglect of dovit^ roxosft&ufc. 
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Omnipotence, from omnipoieniia, {omnis, all, 

power,) power to do every thing. 
Omni-presence, from omnis, every, (place understood,) 

and presens, present. Presence in every place. 
Omni-science, from omnis, all, and scientia, knowledge. 

Knowledge of every thing. " By no means trust to 

your own judgment alone ; for no man is omniscient.' 

Bacon. 



- « What can 'scape the eye 



" Of God all-seeing, or deceive his heart 

" Omniscient." MSUmu 

Omni-vorous. See Voro, p. 42. 

Opinion, from opinio, 'opinor, I believe without full evi- 
dence,) denotes a probable belief; or a doubtful and 
uncertain judgment of the mind. Opinion is also de- 
fined, the assent of the mind to propositions not evi- 
dently true at first sight ; nor deduced, by necessary 
consequence, from others that are so. According to 
logicians, demonstration flows from science or know- 
ledge, and probable arguments beget opinion* That the 
planets revolve about the sun is a brauch of know- 
ledge; that they are inhabited by beings similar to 
men is only an opinion. Hence knowledge is said to 
be certain ; opinion, uncertain. 

Op-ponent, oppono, or obpono, (see Pono, p. 29,) I place 
against. Enemies seek to injure each other; oppo- 
nents treat each other sometimes with acrimony, but 
their differences do not necessarily include any thing 
personal ; antagonists are opponents in actual engage- 
ment. — Combat is used principally in regard to specu- 
lative matters, oppose in regard to personal concerns : 
we combat a person's opinions, and oppose his mea- 
sures. We speak of characters, sentiments, and prin- 
ciples being opposite. 

Op-portunity is doubtless a compound of porto, I bear; 
it denotes that which happens fit for the purpose* 
This term, as well as occasion, is applied to the events 
of life ; but the \aUcx \% umX v^v^. fov^tvedues our 
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conduct, and leaves us no choice, it amounts to a de- 
gree of necessity ; the former is that which invites to 
action: we do things, therefore, as the occasion re- 
quires, or as the opportunity offers. 

Op-press, from opprimo, (see Premo, p. 80,) I press 
down ; is to crush by hardships or unreasonable seve- 
rity. 

Op-probrium, (probrum, reproach,) signifies the highest 
degree of reproach or stain. The idea of disgrace in 
the highest possible degree is common to the terms, 
infamy, ignominy, and opprobrium : infamy attaches 
more to the thing than to the person ; ignominy is 
thrown upon the person ; opprobrium is thrown upon 
the agent rather than the action. 

Op-pugn, from oppugno, (pugno, I fight,) I fight against; 
is used only in a moral sense : " Ramus was one of 
the first oppugners of the old philosophy.** Johnson. 

Optative, from opto, I wish. In grammar, a mood in 
the conjugation of verbs, serving to express an ardent 
desire or wish for any thing. In Greek, the wish 
is expressed by a particular inflexion. Instead of a 
particular set of inflexions to express this desire, the 
Latins, French, and English express it by an adverb 
of wishing prefixed. The Latins, by utinam ; the 
French by plut cLDieu; the English, by would to God, 

Oracle. (See Os. p. 26.) Seneca defines an oracle to 
be an enunciation by the mouths of men, of the will 
of the Gods. Oracle is also used for the daemon who 
gave the answer, and the place where it was given. 
Among the Pagans, oracles were held in high estima- 
tion ; and they were consulted on a variety of occa- 
sions, pertaining to national enterprises and private 
life. Mankind have had always a propensity to ex- 
plore futurity ; and conceiving that future events were 
known to their gods, who possessed the gifts of pro- 
phecy, they sought information and advice from the 
oracles, which in their opinion were supernatural and 
divine communications. 

Ordinal, from ordirudis. In grammar, axv epstaftfc ^^^ 
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to such numbers as mark the order of things m first, 
second, tenth, &c. See Cardinal. 
Orient, from orientis, genitive of orient, arising. The 
east point of the horizon is thus called, because it is 
in this part that the sun appears to rise. See Occxdikt. 

P. 

Palatini, from palatium, a palace. Palatine, or count 
palatine, a title anciently given to persons who had 
any office in the prince's palace ; but afterwards con- 
ferred on those delegated by princes to hold courts 
of justice in the provinces, and on such of the lords as 
had a palace, that is, a court of justice in their own 
houses : the most noted were the Duke of Lancaster, 
the Earl of Chester, and the Bishop of Durham ; and 
the counties of Lancaster, Chester, and Durham are 
yet called Counties Palatine. 

Parri-cide. — Patri-cide. See Cjbdo, p. 4. 

Parse, from pars, a part. To resolve a sentence into the 
elements or parts of speech, and describe the changes 
that happen to each word — Participle, a word which 
partakes both of the qualities of the noun and of the 
verb. — Particle, (particula, small part,) denotes a 
little indeclinable word, consisting of one or two 
syllables at the most. 

Passion, passio. (See Patior, p. 27.) " A most ridi- 
culous singularity has crept into our language in the 
signification of the word passion. One would suppose, 
by its general appropriation to the possum of anger, that 
this passion was the strongest of all passions, and that 
therefore it was so called by way of eminence. It is 
true, the effects of anger are, like the rest of the pas- 
sions, of an active nature ; but the cause of it, like 
that of the rest, is an impression made on the mind, 
by some object which occasions a kind of suffering' 
If we were to tell a Frenchman that such a man was 
in A passion ; he wouVd a&V, (Quelle passfoiv, &fotuteur f 
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4 What passion, Sir ? ' And if we were to explain it far- 
ther to him, he would say, Eh I Monsieur, vous vovdriez 
dire quil est en colere. ' Ah ! you mean to say he is 
angry.* In consequence of this vulgar application of 
the word, a passionate man means an angry man ; 
while the most awful and important fact in Chris- 
tianity, the ' Passion of our Saviour,' is in direct oppo- 
sition to such a sense." See Walker* s English Grammar, 

Passive has the same origin as Passion. 

Patience, from patientia, (potior, I suffer,) suffering. 
Patience is used to signify suffering misfortunes 
calmly. 

Peculation, from peculatio, the crime of employing for 
his own use the public money, by a person who has 
the management, receipt, or custody thereof. (Pecu- 
latio is formed from pecuniae ablatio, that is, the taking 
away of money.) 

Pecuniary, from pecuniarius, belonging to money. 
Pliny says that money was called pecunia, from pe- 
cut, a herd, because the coin was stamped with the 
figure of an ox. 

Pendulum. See Pkndo, p. 27. 

Penetrate, from penetrare, (which is compounded ofpe- 
nitus, the most secret part, and intrare, to gain,) to 
enter beyond the surface. To reach the meaning. 

Pen-insula, from pene, almost, and insula, an island. A 
piece of land almost surrounded by water. 



*ER. — "The Latin per is from the Greek iriipw, 
(peiro,) to perforate or pass through; the equi- 
valent and origin of our verb to pierce As a 
>refix it marks, literally, a passage through any 
ledium; and, figuratively, through what means 
ly action is accomplished : in the laltei reoafe^X 
swers to our by. 
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" Per, hiring from one end to the other, also de- 
notes the completion of an action, and to say a 
thing is perfected is the same as if we should 
say it was thoroughly made (see Facio, p. 11). 
This use is very general in composition. 

" From the Latin, suadere, to advise, we have to 
persuade, to advise with effect, or to convince; 
and in its primitive sense we have to perish, from 
the Latin perire, (per, through, and ire, to go,) 
to go through or to disappear ; and, figuratively, 
to die." Booth. 

Per-ambulation, perambub, (ambulo, I walk,) I walk or 
travel through. 

Per-ceive, from percipio, (see Capio, p. 5,) I take bold 
of thoroughly ; is only applied in a moral sense. See 
is either employed as a corporeal or incorporeal ac- 
tion : we tee the light with our eyes, or we see the 
truth of a proposition with our mind's eye* 

Perceive and observe are applied to such objects as 
are seen by the senses as well as the mind conjointly: 
we may see a thing distinctly or otherwise ; we per- 
ceive it always with a certain degree of distinctness; 
and observe it with a positive degree of minuteness. 
We speak of things being sensible, (as a sensible differ- 
ence in the atmosphere,) and perceptible i but the 
latter always refers more to the operation of the mind 
than the former. 

The impression of an object that is present to us it 
termed a perception ; the revival of that impression, 
when the object is removed, is an idea; a combination 
of ideas by which any image is presented to the mind 
is a concej)tion ; the association of two or more ideas 
so as to constitute vV a c««m&ot^ \% * iwrfwm. 
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The faculty of perception seems to be that which 
constitutes the distinction between the animate and 
inanimate parts of the creation. Perception is a 
power, the existence of which can only be known 
by the experience which eveiy man has of what 
passes within himself, but the mind is as incapable 
of comprehending the nature of perception, as the eye 
is of seeing itself. Nevertheless, of all the operations 
of our minds, the perception of external objects is the 
most familiar. 

Peregrination, from peregrinatio, a wandering up and 
down. 

Per-emptory, from peremptus, (see Emo, p. 10,) taken 
away entirely. A peremptory action in law, is one 
which cannot be renewed or altered. 

Per-fect, perficio, (see Facio, p. 11,) I make or do tho- 
roughly. A thing is complete in all its parts, perfect 
as to the beauty and design of the construction, and 
finished as it comes from the hand of the workman. 
There is nothing, in the proper sense, perfect which 
is the work of man ; but the term is used relatively 
for whatever makes the greatest approach to perfec- 
tion. 

Per-fidy, perfidia, (Jides, faith,) is breaking through faith 
in a great degree, and implies the addition of hostility 
to the breach of faith. 

Per-forate, (foris, a door,) signifies, literally, to make a 
door, but it is used only in an extended sense. To 
penetrate and bore do not differ in sense but in appli- 
cation, the latter being a term of vulgar use : to pene- 
trate is simply to make an entrance into any sub- 
stance ; to pierce is to go deep ; to perforate and to 
bore are to go through, or at all events to make a con- 
siderable hollow. — Orifice respects that which is natu- 
ral, perforation that which is artificial. 

Per-ish, from pereo, (see £o, p. 11,) I go through, or 
thoroughly away ; is used to express the dissolution 
of substances, so that they lose their existeosfe* Tea 
term perish expresses more than, dyvng * \xVa ^«a^» 
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for the tame thing to die and not to perish .• thus a plant 
may be said to die when it loses its vegetative power ; 
but it is said to perish if its substance crumbles into 
dust. 

Per-jure, from perjuro, {juro, I swear,) which has the 
same meaning as the Saxon vrord forswear, namely, 
to swear contrary to the truth; but forswear is applied 
to all kinds of oaths, to perjure only for such kinds 
of oaths as have been administered by the civil ma- 
gistrate. 

Per-manent, permaneo, (maneo, I stay,) I stay to the end. 
Durable is said of material substances ; lasting is ap- 
plicable to that which is supposed to be of the longest 
duration ; permanent signifies remaining to the end, & 
is principally applied to the affairs of men : " one who 
is of a moderate disposition will generally prefer a 
permanent situation with small gains, to one that is 
lucrative but temporary." 

Per mit, permitto, (see Mitto, p. 23,) I send through or 
away ; or, I let a thing go its way. The idea of de- 
termining the conduct of others by some act of our own 
is common to the terms consent, permit, and allow, — 
Permission and leave are said to be asked for : we re- 
quest permission, but not liberty, to speak ; we beg 
leave to offer our opinion. — Licence, {licet, it 
is lawful,) signifies, properly, being permitted by 
law. 

Per-mutation, permuto, (see Muto, p. 25,) I change 
frequently ; or, I change by giving or taking one thing 
for another. 

Per-nicious, pernicies, (neco, I kill,) causing violent and 
total dissolution. Pernicious approaches nearer to de- 
structive than to ruinous ; both the former imply ten- 
dency to dissolution, but the latter refers us to the 
result itself; hence we speak of the instrument or 
cause as being destructive or pernicious, and the ac- 
tion or event as ruinous : that which is hurtful may 
hurt in various ways, but that which is perniciout 
aecessarily tends to desftxuc&Qfe \ caoSmnEoinft is hurt- 
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Jul to die health, bad company is pernicious to the 
morals. 

Per-petrate, perpetro, I go through with. The idea of 
doing something wrong is common to the termi, perpe- 
trate and commit, the first is a much more determined 
proceeding than the latter : one may commit offences 
of various degrees and magnitude ; but one perpe- 
trates crimes only, and those of the more heinous 
kind. 

Fer-petual, perpeto, (peto, I seek,) I seek thoroughly. 
Perpetual signifies going on every where and at all 
times ; continual signifies keeping together without in- 
termission : what is continual admits of no interrup- 
tion, but it may have an end ; what is perpetual ad- 
mits of no termination, but there may be intervals 
in it. There is a continual passing and repassing in 
the streets of the metropolis during the day; the 
world, and all that it contains, are subject to perpe- 
tual change. 

Per-plex, perplexor, or perplector, (plecto, I twist,) I 
twist or jumble together. Perplex is only used figu- 
ratively : we speak of being perplexed by contrary 
counsels or interests. A person is distressed either in 
his outward circumstances or his feelings ; he is ha- 
rassed mentally or corporeally ; he is perplexed in his 
understanding, more than in his feelings. 

Per-quisite, perquisUus, (see Quero, p. 31,) that which 
is sought for thoroughly. Perquisite is now applied 
only to denote something gained by a place or office 
over and above the settled wages. 

Per-secution, from persecutio, a following on ; implies a 
following with repeated acts of vengeance. It is prin- 
cipally used in referehce to the infliction of penalties 
for religious opinions. 

Pei -severe, (severus, steady,) signifies to be steady 
throughout or to the end : we continue from habit ; 
we persevere from reflection and the exercise of one's 
judgment; we persist from attachment Persevere v& 
employed only m<matters of some moment, to. V&m& 
T 3 
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of sufficient importance to demand a steady purpose 
of the mind ; persist is employed in the ordinary busi- 
ness of life : those who do not persevere can do no 
essential good ; and those who Ao persevere often effect 
what has appeared to be impracticable : of this truth 
die discovery of America is a remarkable proof. 

Per-sist, from persisto, (see Sisto, p. 36,) I standby; is 
used only in an extended sense, as synonymous with 
persevere and continue, but continue is simply to do 
as one has done hitherto ; to persevere is to continue 
without wishing to change, or from a positive desire 
to attain an object ; to persist is to continue from a 
determination not to cease. 

Person, from persona, which is said to be borrowed from 
a personando, from personating, and is supposed to 
have first signified a mask, (larva,) for the actors who 
appeared masked on the stage were sometimes called 
larvati and sometimes personatu As the several actors 
represented each their single individual person, other 
people, who were also distinguished by something in 
their form or character, whereby they might be known, 
came also to be called, by the Latins, persona. Again, 
as these actors rarely represented any but great and 
illustrious characters, the word came "at length to 
import the mind, as being a thing of the greatest 
regard and dignity among human matters: and 
thus men, angels, and even God himself, were called 
persons. 

Persons, in grammar, is a term applied to verbs 
and pronouns, which being conjugated, are applica- 
ble to three different persons. I love, is a verb used 
in the first person; thou lovest, designs the second 
person ; lie loveth, makes the third : and thus in the 
plural number. 

Personal verb, a verb conjugated in all the three 
persons : it is thus called in opposition to impersonal 
verbs, which have only the third person. 

Per-spective, perspicuous, perspicio, (see Specio, p. 37,) 
I look well about, or take a thorough view of. Per- 
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ppcrtivc is used to denote the science by which things 
are ranged in pictures, according to their appearance 
in their real situation. — Clearness is used figuratively 
to mark the degree of light by which one sees things 
distinctly, and perspicuity the quality of being able to 
be seen through ; both these epithets denote qualities 
equally requisite to render discourse intelligible, but 
each has its peculiar character : clearness respects our 
ideas, and springs from the distinction of the things 
themselves that are discussed; perspicuity respects 
the mode of expressing the ideas, and springs from 
the good qualities of style. 

Perspiration, from perspiro, (see Spiro, p. 38,) I breathe 
through ; is used to denote the fluid excreted from the 
small arteries under the skin. 

Per-suade, persuadeo, I use entreaties or arguments to 
bring to an opinion. A superior exhorts, his words 
carry authority with them and rouse to action ; a 
friend and equal persuades, he wins and draws by the 
agreeableness or kindness of his expressions. 

Per- tain, pertineo, (see Teneo, p. 39,) literally, I reach 
from one place or person to another. Pertinent sig- 
nifies relating to the subject under consideration, thus 
we speak of pertinent remarks. — To be tenacious is to 
hold an opinion close, or to let it go with reluctance : 
we speak of a man being tenacious of whatever may 
effect his honour. To be pertinacious is to hold an 
opinion in spite of what can be advanced against it ; 
it often happens that persons are most pertinacious in 
maintaining that which is most absurd. " Diligence 
is a steady, constant, and pertinacious study, that 
naturally leads the soul into the knowledge of that 
which at first seemed locked up from it." South. 

Per-turbation, perturbo, (turbo, I trouble,) I trouble 
exceedingly. 

Pcr-vade, pervado, (vado, I go,) I go through, or all 
over. 

Per- verse, pervert, perverto, (verto, I turn,) I turn, asida. 
Pervert is used to mark a turiritifc from ^r xv^aX ^ 
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the wrong, as convert is to turn from the wrong to 
the right. 

Per-vious, pervius, (via, a way,) having a way tftmgi. 

Peti-tion, from petitio, (peto, I entreat humbly,) an 
humble request. 

Petri-faction. See Facio, p. 11. 

Pisci-vorous. See Voro, p. 49. 

Plausible. See Plaudo, p. 28. 

Pleni-potentiary. Compounded of ptenus, full, and jw- 
tentia, power. A person who has full power and 
commission to do any thing. The word is chiefly 
understood of the ministers sent by princes to treat 
of peace, marriages, and other important matter. 
Plenipotentiary and envoy, (i. e. one sent,) are terms 
applied to persons sent on some particular occasion; 
ambassador (ambasdator, one that waits on another,) 
and resident denote permanent functionaries. Am- 
bassador and plenipotentiary hold the highest repre- 
sentative rank ; the office of residents and envoys is 
subordinate. 

Plu-ral, from pluraUs, that which contains many. Plu- 
ral, in grammar, a particular inflexion of nouns and 
verbs, whereby they come to express a plurality of 
persons or things. The Latins, English, and others, 
have only two numbers, the singular and plural; the 
Greeks and Hebrews have three, singular, dual, and 
plural (Dual, is from dualis, pertaining to two.) 

Por-tend, from portendo, (porro, beforehand, and tendo, 
I spread or show,) I signify before a thing hap- 
peneth. 

Porter, from porta, a gate. One that has the charge of 
the gate. Or, from potto, I carry, one that carries. 
" By porter, who can tell whether I mean a man who 
bears a burthen, or a servant who waits at a gate?" 
Watts* 

Post. See Pono, p. 29. 

Potential, from potentia, power. Potential is used to 
denote and distinguish a kind of qualities which are 
supposed to exist m the ta&g, in fotetUid only, by 
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which they are capable, in some manner, of effecting 
and impressing on us the ideas of such qualities, 
though not actually inherent in themselves. In this 
sense we say, potential heat; brandy and pepper, 
though cold to the touch, are said to be potentially 
hot. See Actual. — Potential, in grammar, is a 
term given to one of the moods of verba. The 
potential mood is the same in form with the subjunc- 
tive, but differs from it in this, that it hath always 
implied in it, possum, I am able, volo, I am willing, 
or debeo, I ought. It is sometimes called the per- 
missive mood, because it implies a permission to do 
a thing. In English, may and can are signs of the 
potential mood. 



PRE, PRO, as well as PER, (see Per,) have a 
common origin. See p. 237. 

" Pro and prje, (or pre,) are equivalent to 
for or fore, and differ from per, as fore from 
through. Both express an entry or passage ; but 
in the one we attend to the circumstance of en- 
tering or passing, and in the other the entry is 
supposed to have been made. 

" Pro and prje were the for and fore of the 
Romans. To proceed (cedere, to go,) is to go 
forward; to procure, (curare, to take care of,) 
is to manage or transact for another. Pre- 
engagement is a fore engagement ; to prejudge 
is to judge beforehand ; and to preside^ (*edere % 
to sit,) to sit before or have au^oxvVi clflXT 
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others. To pronounce, (nuncio, I tell,) is to 
speak out; to provoke, (vocare, to call,) is to 
call firth or forward." Booth. 

Preter, or pester, is for pns tra, and hsi 
the conjoined meanings of pree and trans. It if 
therefore used to signify before, but separste 
from, beside or over and above, that to which 
it is near. It also denotes opposed to, arising 
from the idea that it is far before or beyond 
another. 

The prefix pur, is the same as the French 
word pour, and Latin pro: it is synonymoui 
with for. To purpose, (see Pono, p. 29,) is to 
place for or on account of, that is, intend; pur- 
suit, from the French suivre, (from sequor, I 
follow,) is following for, or in chase of; purUeut, 
from lieu, (Latin, loco,) a place, is the fire placet, 
environs, or outskirts of any inclosure or other 
specified situation. 

Pre-cede, precede (see Ckdo, p. 6,) I go before. Both 
precedent and example apply to that which may be 
followed or made a rule ; but the example is commonly 
present or before our eyes, the precedent is properly 
some thing past. 

Antecedent and preceding both denote priority of 
time, or the order of events ; but the former in » 
more vague and indeterminate manner than the latter: 
a preceding event is that which happens immediately 
before the one of which we are speaking ; whereas* 
antecedent may V.we eteofo ox mouaataxttfta interna- 
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ing. Antecedent is opposed to posterior ; preceding 
to succeeding. 

Pre-cept, from pracipio, (see Capio, p. 5,) I take before; 
signifies the thing laid before the mind in order to be 
known and obeyed. A sovereign issues commands, a 
master gives orders, a moralist lays down precepts. — 
We are said to believe in doctrines, to obey precepts, 
to imbibe or hold principles. 

Maxim is a moral truth that carries its own weight 
with itself ; precept, rule, and law, borrow their weight 
from some external circumstance : the precept derives 
its authority from the individual delivering it, the 
rule acquires a worth from its fitness for guiding us in 
our proceeding, the law derives its weight from the 
sanction of power. 

Pre-cipitancy, from pracipito, {caput, the bead,) I throw 
headlong. Rashness expresses hurried and excessive 
motion, temerity denotes the quality of acting by the 
impulse of the moment ; we speak of hastiness in re- 
gard to our movements, and precipitancy in regard to 
our measures. 

Pre-cise, from preecido, I cut by rule ; is applied to that 
which has determinate limitations. " A definition is 
the only way whereby the precise meaning of moral 
words can be known.*' We never can be too accu- 
rate or exact, but we may be too precise when we dwell 
on unimportant particulars ; hence the epithet precise 
is sometimes taken in the unfavourable sense of affect- 
edly exact. 

Accuracy concerns the operations of our senses 
and our understanding ; exactness regards our dealings 
with others, as our engagement or our payments ; 
precision is applied to our habits and manners in so- 



ciety — we speak of precise behaviour, of persons being 
precise in their mode of dress, and in the hours they 
keep. " The precise difference between a compound 



and a collective idea is this, that a compound idea 
unites things of different kinds ; but a coM&e&xfe* 
things of the same kind.** WaXiu 
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Pre-dude, pnrdmdo, (see Claudo, p. 7,) I abut outer 
hinder by some anticipation. Prevent and ammuU are 
the acts of either conscious or anconsaoas agents; 
preclude is the act of umamackms agents od^ : we sty 
a person prevents another from coming, or illness j*e 
weuts him from coming ; a person nftwafu a difficulty 
by a contrivance, or a certain arrangement ooeiata 
erery difficulty. We speak of circumstances pre- 
cluding a man from enjoying certain privileges ; but 
we cannot say a person precludes another. 

Pre-cursor, from pittcum, (see Cuaao, p. 9,) I run 
before, and forerunner signify, literally, the sane 
thing ; butjarerMasjcr is properly applied only to one 
who runs before to any spot to communicate intelli- 
gence ; and it is, figuratively, applied to things which, 
in their nature, or from a natural connection, precede 
others ; precursor is only employed in this figurante 



Pre-dict, from prtedicoy (see Dico, p. 9,) I declare be- 
forehand. Predict, foreti>l, and projtkesy, all signify to 
declare what is to happen, and convey the idea of a 
verbal communication of futurity to others : prognos- 
ticate denotes knowing, rather than speaking, of things 
to come. One foretels by a simple calculation or 
guess ; one predicts by a supernatural power, real or 
supposed ; one prophesies by means of inspiration. 

Predicament is that which may be asserted of any 
thing ; when applied to circumstances, it expresses a 
temporary embarrassed situation: thus we speak of 
being in, or of bringing ourselves into, a predicament. 
Predicate, that part of a proposition which affirms 
or denies something of the subject. Thus, in the 
phrase, " God made the world," the phrase, made 
the world, is the predicate, and God is the subject. 
In " Peter is a man," Peter is the subject, man the 
predicate, and is the copula. See Copula. — Predi- 
cament, is the collection of several common predicates 
disposed in a certain order. The philoaophers dis- 
tribute all beings, aU the <ft>i«c\& oC our thoughts or 
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ideas, into certain genera or classes, in order to gain 
a more distinct and precise notion thereof; which 
classes the Latins call predicaments* and the Greeks 
categories. — Prediction is a declaration beforehand of 
what is to come. 

Pre-face, pr&fari, to speak before. An advertisement 
in the beginning of a book, to inform the reader of 
the design, order, method, &c. observed in it. 

Pre-fer, from prarfero, (see Fero, p. 13,) I take before ; 
signifies to take one thing rather than another. To 
choose is to take one thing instead of another, to prefer 
is to take one thing before, or rather than, another : 
we sometimes choose from the bare necessity of choos- 
ing, but we never prefer without making a positive 
and voluntary choice. 

Pre-fix, prafigo, (see Figo, p. 1 3,) I fix before. Prefix 
is the opposite to affix* 

Pre-judge, prcejudico, (see Dico, p. 9,) I judge before- 
hand, that is, before examination. Prepossession ap- 
plies to the feelings, prejudice refers only to opinions i 
we may be biassed for or against, we are always pre- 
possessed in favour, and mostly prejudiced against. 

Pre-late, prelatus, (see Fero, p. 13,) carried or ad- 
vanced before the rest. An ecclesiastic raised to 
some eminent and superior dignity of the church. 

Pre-liminary, formed from prce, before, and limen, 
threshold. Something to be examined or determined 
before an affair can be treated of thoroughly, and to 
the purpose. 

Pre-lude, frompraludo, (see Luno, p. 22,) I play before; 
is used principally in an extended sense. The idea 
of a preparatory introduction it included in the terms 
prelude and preface ; but the former consists of ac- 
tions, the latter of words. Prelude was first adopted 
in music, and meant a short flight of music which 
was placed first in order to prepare the voice or hand 
for the performance of the regular composition. It 
now denotes any thing which shows what is to follow. 
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M The last Georgic was a good prelude to Um MamL* 
Addison* 

Fre-raature, from pntmaturus, {maturus, ripe,) ripe 
before others, or before its usual time; is applied to 
that which is done with too much haste. 

Pre-mediUte, pr<CTn«fctor, I meditate before-hand. Fort- 
sight denotes the simple act of the mind in seeing a 
thing before it happens ; prem ed i t a ti on signifies com- 
ing at the knowledge of a thing by force of meditating 
or reflecting deeply. 

Pre-mise, from premitto, (see Mrrro, p. 23,) I send 
before; is to set down before-hand, or explain pre- 
viously. Premise and presume are both employed is 
regard to our previous assertions or admissions of an} 
circumstances ; the former is used for what belong! 
to opinions, the latter for what belongs to facts. Nl 
argument can be pursued until we have premuea 
those points upon which both parties are to agree; we 
must be careful not to presume upon more than what 
we are fully authorized to take for certain. — Premua- 
The first two propositions of an argument. Thus, in 
the argument, " Every man is an animal ; w « Peter 
is a man ; " M therefore Peter is an animal ;" the pro- 
positions, every man, and Peter, are the premise*. 
Premises are the principles of our reasonings, as being 
clear, evident, and demonstrative propositions, from 
the relations of which to one another, we draw or 
infer new truths. — Premises, in law, the lands, &c 
mentioned in the beginning of a deed, lease, or con- 
veyance. 

Pre-mium, literally denotes " a reward '* or " recom- 
pense.'' It is applied to something given to invite 
a loan or bargain. 

Pre-pare, praparo, I get before-hand. 

Pre-ponderate, from pr&, before, and pondus, a weight; 
signifies to exceed in weight. 

Pre-pose, preposition, preepono, (see Pono, p. 29,) I 
place before. — Preposition, in grammar, one of the 
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parts of speech. Prepositions are indeclinable par- 
ticles. 

Pre-posterous, from pr<e, and post, behind ; signifies, 
literally, that side foremost which is unnatural and 
contrary to common sense. Foolish, absurd, and pre- 
posterous rise in degree ; a violation of common sense 
is implied by them all. Foolish is applied to any 
thing, however trivial, which in the smallest degree 
offends our understanding; absurd and preposterous 
are said only of serious things that are applied to our 
judgments. 

Pre-rogative, from pro, and rogo, I ask. A pre-eminence 
which one person has over another. The word is bor- 
rowed from the appellation given to a certain tribe or 
century in ancient Rome. {Century is from centum, 
a hundred, as the century consisted of a division of 
the people amounting to a hundred.) This century 
gave the first vote in the assemblies for the election of 
magistrates ; quasi praerogati; because first asked for 
their suffrage. 

Pre-sage, from prasagio, (sagus, knowing, sagio, I know 
quickly,) I perceive readily ; signifies to be wise about 
what is to come. To forebode and to presage signify 
to form a conclusion in one's own mind as to future 
events; presaging is a conclusion or deduction of 
what may be from what is, it lies in the understanding 
rather than in the imagination ; foreboding lies alto- 
gether in the imagination. The Romans judged of 
future events by certain signs which their superstition 
or the artifice of their priests had invented. Their 
most celebrated presages were founded on the flight 
of birds, or the entrails of victims. 

Pre-science, prescient, pr&scio, (see Scio, p. S3,) I know 
before-hand. 

Pre-scribe, from prascribo, (see Scribo, p. S3,) I write 
before-hand; signifies to set down authoritatively, 
also to write medical directions and forms of medi- 
cine. To order is the act of one invested in&. %. 
partial authority —a master gpteja order* No ^»* *»** 
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rant ; to preterite is the act of one who is superi 
by virtue of his knowledge — a physician preacri 
to his patient 

Pre-s-ent, prasens, f ens, being,) being before, being no 
in view or under consideration. To introduce is 
bring into any place, to present is to bring into ti 
presence of: we speak of a person being introduo 
to another, and of a person being presented at com 
that is, to the sovereign. 

To give is a familiar term which designates tl 
ordinary transfer of property ; to present is a term < 
respect, it includes in it the formality and ceremoc 
of setting before another that which we wish to gin 
to offer is an act of humility or solemnity, it bespesl 
the movements of the heart, which impels us to make 
transfer ; we give to our domestics, present to prince 
ojer to God. 

R-e-serve,/wwm», (see Servo, p. 35,) I keep away ftw 
danger. The idea of having in one's possession 
common to the terms keep and preserve, but to presen 
is to keep with care and free from all injury. W 
speak of being saved or spared from any evils ; present 
and protected refer only to evils of magnitude, as rui 
or oppression. 

Pre-side, prasideo, (see Sedeo, p. S3,) I sit before othsr. 
or have authority over them. 

Pre-sume, from prasumo, (see Sumo, p. 88,) I take fin 
or before ; signifies to believe without previous exi 
mination, or affirm without immediate proof. — Pn 
sumptwe comes from presume, in the sense of sup 
posing or taking for granted ; and presumptuous an 
presuming in the sense of taking to one's self « 
unauthorized importance. 

A presumptive heir is one expected to be heir ; pn 
sumptwe evidence is that which is founded on some 
thing probable but not demonstrated. Presumptuou 
is a stronger term than presuming, the former desig 
nates the express quality of presumption, the latter th 
inclination j hence, <we «pesk. ot ^rrevumptuota ^fat 
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than prawning language, of & presuming rather than 
* presumptuous disposition. 

Pre-tend, from pnstendo, (see Tendo, p. 39,) I stretch 
before; is to hold out a delusive appearance. To 
feign and to pretend are both opposed to what is true ; 
to feign consists often of a line of conduct, to pretend 
consists always of words : we affect by putting on a 
false appearance, we pretend by' making a false de- 
claration ; some affect the manners of gentlemen, and 
pretend to gentility of birth. 

The pretence is set forth to conceal what is bad, 
the pretension is set forth to display what is good : a 
man of bad character may make & pretence of religion, 
persons of the least merit often make the greatest 
pretension, — The pretence is not so great a violation 
of truth as pretext / the one may consist of truth and 
falsehood blended, the other consists of falsehood al- 
together. 

Pretension and claim both signify an assertion of 
rights, but they differ in the nature of the rights ; the 
first refers only to the right* which are considered as 
such by an individual, the latter to those which exist 
independently of bis supposition. Those who have 
the best claims to the gratitude of mankind are com- 
monly men who make the fewest pretension*. 

Preter or preterit, from prteterituh past. In grammar, 
an inflexion of verbs, expressing the past tense or 
time. 

Pre- vail, from pravaleo, (valeo, I am strong,) I am strong 
above others ; is mostly used in a moral sense. JPw 
vailing refers to the quality of a particular object, 
prevalent marks the quality of prevailing as it affects 
objects in general : we speak of a prevmiling opinion, 
and of particular disorders being prevalent. 

Pre-varicate, prawaricor, I act or speak first in one way 
and then in another. 

Pre- vent, from prawenkh (see Vknio, p.. 41,) b literally, 
I come or go before-hand. God is said to prevent us* 
if he interposes with his grace to direct out y*k?**** 
z 3 
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toward that which is right [See the prayer at thv 
close of the Communion Service, beginning with tht 
words " Prevent us, O Lord;'* and compare PsaL 
Ixxxviii. 1£. in the Book of Common Prayer, with 
the verse as it stands in the Old Testament.] 

To prevent is often taken in the sense of to kbuUr, 
but the latter is properly an act of the moment, it sup- 
poses no design, and is applied to the movements of a 
particular individual ; the former is a premeditated 
act, and is adapted for general purposes. I hinder a 
person who is running, if I lay bold of his arm and 
make him walk ; it is the object of a good government 
to prevent crimes, rather than to punish offenders. 
Pre-vious, prrvius, (via, a way,) leading the way, or 
going before. 

PRO. — For the explanation of Pro, see p. 245. 

Pro-ceed, process, procedo, (cedo, I move,) I move for- 
ward. Proceeding is said commonly of such things as 
happen in the ordinary way of doing business g process 
is said of such things as are done by rule ; the former 
is considered in a moral point of view, the latter in 
a scientific or technical point of view. 

Procession is used in speaking of a number of per- 
sons going forward in a certain order : a proceuun 
may consist of persons in all ranks and stations, but 
train and retinue apply to such as follow a person in a 
subordinate capacity. 

Pro-claim, proclamo, (see Clamo, p. 7,) I cry aloud 
before many persons. We announce an event that is 
just at hand, we proclaim an event that requires to 
be known, we publish what is supposed likely to in- 
terest all who know it 

Pro-crastinate, (eras* to-morrow,) to put off till to-mor- 
row, or from day to day. 

Pro-cure, from procuro, (euro, I care for,) I get the 
thing cared for, or sought after. We may obtain » 
thing by the exertions of others, but procure is parti- 
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cularly employed for one's own personal exertions. — 
Procurator or proctor is one who takes care of the af- 
fairs of others. 

Pro-d-igal, from prodigo, (see Ago, p. 2,) I drive or 
launch forth ; is to give out in large quantities. The 
extravagant man spends his money without reason, 
the prodigal man spends it in excesses ; thus one may 
be extravagant with a small sum, one cannot be pro- 
digal without great property. 

Prodigy is that which is out of the usual course of 
nature. The enormous contradicts our rules of esti- 
mating and calculating, the prodigious raises our 
minds beyond their ordinary standard of thinking. 
" Diogenes did beg more of a prodigal man than the 
rest ; whereupon one said, ' See your baseness, that 
when you find a liberal mind, you will take most of 
him.' ' No, (said Diogenes) but I mean to beg of 
the rest again.' " 

Pro-duce> product, produco, (see Duco, p. 10,) I lead 
forth. To yield is the natural operation of any sub- 
stance to give out the parts or properties inherent in 
it ; produce conveys the idea of one thing causing 
another to exist, or to spring out of it 

Production is applied to every individual thing 
that is produced by another, in this sense a tree is a 
production : produce and product are applied only to 
those productions which are to be turned to a pur- 
pose ; the former in reference to some particular ob- 
ject, the latter in a general sense. Product, in arith- 
metic, the quantity (drawn forth) arising from the 
multiplication of two or more numbers. 

Pro-fess, prqfessus, participle of profiteer, (fateor, I speak,) 
I speak openly. An exposure of one's thoughts or 
opinions is the common idea in the signification of the 
terms profess and declare, but they differ in the manner 
of the action ; one professes by words or by actions, 
one declares only by words: the profession may be 
general and partial, the declaration is positive and «v- 
plicit 
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To j>rqfess is employed only for what c 
self, to declare is likewise employed for what con- 
cerns others. 

Pro-fligate, (see Fligo, p. 14,) one who dashes *brwara 
without consideration. 

Pro-fuse, from profundo, (see Fundo, p. 15,) I pour 
forth ; is used only in a moral sense ; thus we amy, "a 
man is profuse in his acknowledgments, who repeats 
them oftener, or delivers them in more words, than 
are necessary.* 

Profusion is taken in relation to unconscious ob- 
jects which are poured forth in great plenty, profuse- 
ness is used in relation to conscious agents ; we speak 
of a profusion of things, and of persons indulging 
themselves in profuseness. 

Pro-gress, progredior, (see G a ad us, p. 16,) I move for- 
ward. — " Arithmetical progression is a series of quan- 
tities proceeding by continued equal differences, either 
increasing or decreasing. Thus, 

Increasing 1, 3, 5, 7, 9, &c. or 
Decreasing 21, 18, 15, 12, 9, &c. 

where the former progression increases continually 
by the common difference 2, and the latter series or 
progression decreases continually by the common dif- 
ference 3. — Geometrical progression is a series of 
quantities proceeding in the same continual ratio or 
proportion, either increasing or decreasing ; or it is a 
series of quantities that are continually proportional; 
or which increase by one common multiplier, or de- 
crease by one common divisor , which common mul- 
tiplier or divisor is called the common ratio. As, 

Increasing 1, 2, 4, 8, 16, &c. 
Decreasing 81, 27, 9, 3, 1, &c. 

where the former progression increases by the com- 
mon multiplier 2, and the latter decreases by the 
common divisor 3. Thus it will be seen that arith- 
metical progression is effected V3 «&&&uv and sub- 
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traction, and geometrical progression by multiplication 
and division." 

Pro-ject, from projicio, (see Jacio, p. 18,) I throw or 
put forward. Project is only used figuratively for that 
which is put forward by the mind ; designs and plans 
are practised and suited to the ordinary and imme- 
diate circumstances of life ; projects consist mostly in 
speculation, and are contrived for extraordinary oc- 
currences. " Greatness of mind is a quality that 
does not live on air : it stands in perpetual need of 
the lifts and proppings of kindred natures ; it longs 
to project itself towards its fellows." 

Pro-lix, changed from jrrolaxus, (laxus, loose,) loose to 
a great degree ; is used only in an extended sense : 
we speak of a prolix manner of writing. 

Pro-minent, promineo, I put out or forward, show my- 
self from far. Nothing is prominent but that which 
projects beyond a certain line ; every thing is conspi- 
cuous which may be seen by many : a figure in a 
painting is said to be prominent if it appears to stand 
forward, but it is not properly conspicuous unless there 
be something in it which attracts general notice. 

Pro-miscuous, from promisceo, I mix thoroughly; is 
applied to any number of different objects mingled 
together ; indiscriminate, is only applied to the action 
in which one does not discriminate different objects. 

Pro-mise, promitto, (see Mitto, p. 23,) I send or set 
before-hand. We promise a thing in a set form of 
words, that are clearly and strictly understood ; we 
engage in general terms, that may admit of alteration. 

Pro-mote, from promoveo, (see Moveo, p. 24,) I move 
forward; is only used figuratively. A person may 
advance himself, or may be advanced by others : he is 
promoted and preferred only by others. Promotion is 
used in regard to offices in general, and preferment, 
mostly in regard to ecclesiastical situations. 

Prompt, from promptus, the participle of promo, (pro and 
emo,) I draw out, or make ready ; marks oue'% ta&ra 
to get ready He is diligent who \oses tk* iMn»*V»8\ 
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keeps close to his work ; he who is expeditious apphet 
himself to no other thing that offers, he finishes every 
thing in its turn ; he is prompt who works with spirit, 
to as to make things ready. 

Beady is in general applied to that which has been 

. intentionally prepared for a given purpose ; prompt- 
ness and aptness lie in the personal endowments or dis- 
position : we speak of things being ready for a journey, 
persons being apt to learn, or prompt to obey or to 
reply. 

Pro-mulgate, from promulgo, or provulgo, signifies to 
make vulgar, or publicly known. We may publish 
that which is a domestic or a national concern ; we 
promulgate properly only that which is of general in- 
terest; such as doctrines, principles, and precepts. 
The Jewish Law was promulgated by Moses ; the pro- 
mulgation among the Gentiles of the Gospel, or the 
law of Christ, was effected by the apostles and disci- 
ples. 

Pro-noun, or pronomen, in grammar, a pari of speech 
used instead of a noun, as its substitute or represent* 
ative, whence the denomination ; from pro, for, and 
nomen, a noun. Pronouns are distinguished into 
pronouns of the first, the second, and the third per- 
son, according as the subject of the conversation is, 
the speaker himself, the party addressed, or some 
third object different from both. As this third person 
may be absent or unknown, the distinction of gender 
becomes necessary ; and accordingly, in English, it 
has belonging to it the three genders, he, she, it. 

Pro-nounce, pronuncio, I speak out. To utter, is to send 
forth a sound; to speak, is to utter an intelligible 
sound ; to pronounce, is a formal mode of speaking. 

Propagate, from propago, I cut down a vine, that of it 
many young may be planted. See Disseminata 

Pro-pensity, from propendeo, (see Pendko, p. 27,) I 
hang forward ; is only used figuratively, to denote a 
strong leaning of the will towards an object ; prone, 
(pronus, downward,') cWaeteTYi«& an habitual and 
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fixed state of the will towards an object; inclination 
marks the first movement of the will towards an ob- 
ject ; and tendency is a continued inclination. We 
may have an inclination to that which is good or bad, 
high or low ; tendency is applied to those things which 
degenerate or lead to bad ; propensity and proneness 
refer only to that which is bad and low, we speak of 
a person having a propensity to drinking, and a prone- 
ness to lying. 

Propitiation, is defined to be a sacrifice offered to God 
to assuage his wrath, and render him propitious. The 
Latin word jrropititcs, whence propitious, signifies 
kind, favourable, merciful. Among the Jews there 
were both ordinary and public sacrifices, offered by 
way of thanksgiving ; and extraordinary ones offered 
by particular persons guilty of any crime, by way of 
propitiation. The Roman church believe the mass to 
be a sacrifice of propitiation, for the living and the 
dead. The reformed church allow of no propitiation, 
but that one offered by Jesus Christ on the cross. 

Pro-portion, is sometimes confounded with ratio, yet 
the two have, in reality, very different ideas. (See 
Ratio. ) " Proportion again is frequently confounded 
with progression. In effect, the two often coincide : 
the difference between them only consists in this, 
that progression is a particular species of propor- 
tion, in which the second of the three terms has 
the same ratio to the third, which the first has to 
the second. Add to this, that proportion is confined 
to three terms, but progression goes on to infinity 
(so that progression is a series or continuation of 
proportions); and that in four terms 3, 6, 12, 24, 
proportion is only between the two couples 3 and 6, 
and 12 and 24; but the progression is between all 
the four terms. '* (See Progression.) —Proportionate 
signifies having a portion suitable to, or in agreement 
with, some other object The signification of pro- 
portion and symmetry is the same, namely, a due 
admeasurement of the parts to each otitax, «&&.V> <&»* 
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whole ; but symmetry has a partial application, pro- 
portion is applied to every thing which admits of 
dimensions and an adaptation of the parts. 

Pro-pose, propono, (see Pono, p. 29,) I place before. 
To offer and propose are both employed in matters ot 
practice or speculation, but the former is a less de- 
finite and decisive act than the latter : we commonly 
offer by way of obliging, and propose by way of ar- 
ranging or accommodating. 

Proposal is used in the sense of an offer, proposi- 
tion in the sense of setting down in a distinct form of 
words. 

The sentence consists of any words which convey 
sentiment, the imposition is the thing set before the 
mind ; sentence has more regard to the form of words, 
and proposition to the matter contained. Proposition, 
in logic, part of an argument, in which some quality, 
either negative or positive, is attributed to a subject. 
A proposition consists of two terms ; the one, that 
which we affirm, called the subject; the other, the 
thing affirmed, called the predicate or attribute. 
These two are either joined or separated, by the 
intervention of some copula or disjunctive. See Pre- 
dicate and Copula. 

Pro-rogue, from prorogo, I put off; is used in the ge- 
neral sense of deferring for an indefinite period; ad- 
journ signifies only to put off for a day, or some short 
period ; the former is applied to national assemblies 
only, the latter is applicable to any meeting: both 
these terms are applied to the sessions of parliament; 
the first denotes its continuance from one session to 
another, the second marks no more than a continu- 
ance of the session from one day to another. 

Pro-scribe, proscribo, (see Scribo, p. 33,) I write up 
publicly. — Proscription. A publication made in the 
name of the chief or leader of a party, by which he 
promises a reward to any one who shall bring him the 
head of one of his enemies. 

iVose, from proxa, the natural language of mankind, 
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loose and unconfined by poetical measure. Frosa is 
deduced from prorsa or prorsus, going forwards, by 
way of opposition to versa, or turning backwards; 
as is necessary in writing verse. Prose-writers have 
been compared to foot-travellers, who walk with less 
noise, but more security, than those on horseback. 

Pro-secute, prosequor, (seguor, I follow,) I follow im- 
mediately after. Continue is indefinite, it denotes 
simply going on with a thing as it has been begun ; 
prosecute and pursue (which has the same origin as 
prosecute and persecute), mark the action of con- 
tinuing by some particular rule or manner. " To per- 
secute) always implies some cruelty or injustice, as the 
motive for following ; to prosecute, is to proceed by 
legal measures." 

Pro-spect, from prospicio, (see Specio, p. 37,) I see 
before ; designates the thing seen, view and survey 
mark the act of a person looking at a thing: we 
take a view or survey, the prospect presents itself; 
we speak of our view, but not of our prospect, being 
intercepted. These words are used figuratively: 
" ignorant people take but narrow views of things, 
the capacious mind of a genius takes a survey of all 
nature.** Prospect, considered as a view into futurity, 
is opposed to retrospect. 

Pro-sper, compounded of pro, and spes, hope, signifies to 
be agreeable to the hopes. Men are said to prosper 
who accumulate wealth agreeably to their wishes, 
and beyond their expectations. To ^flourish and 
thrive are always taken in a good sense, to prosper 
admits of a different view : one may prosper by that 
which is bad. 

Pro-stration, from prostratus, lying down or over- 
thrown ; is sometimes used in an extended sense, as 
when we speak of "a sudden or a great prostration 
of strength.** 
' Pro-tect, from protego, which signifies literally, I put 
something before a person as a covering. 

Defence is an occasional action, jyrotectiiim\&*.V*- 
II A A 
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manent action : a person may be defended in any par- 
ticular case of actual danger or difficulty, he is pro- 
tected from what may happen as well as what does 
happen. 

Pro-test, from protestor, (testes, a witness,) I call to wit- 
ness ; signifies to declare a thing solemnly. — Protest, 
as a substantive, denotes a solemn declaration of opi- 
nion against a measure. Protest, in law, is used for 
an open affirmation, that a person does, either not at 
all, or but conditionally, yield his consent to any act 
Any of the Lords in Parliament have a right to pro- 
test their dissent to any bill passed by a majority, 
with their reasons for such dissent ; which protest is 
entered in form. The members of the House of Com- 
mons have no right to protest, — Protestant. A name 
first given in Germany to those who adhered to the 
doctrine of Luther, because, in 1529, they protested 
against a decree of the Emperor Charles V. 

Pro-trude, protrudo, (trudo, I thrust,) I thrust forward. 

Pro-verb, proverbium, (yerbum, a word.) A short sen- 
tence, frequently repeated by the people ; or, more pro- 
perly, a proverb is a concise, witty, and wise speech, 
grounded upon long experience, and containing, for 
the most part, some useful warning. The adage of 
former times is the proverb of the present, the only 
difference that there appears between them is this, 
the former is the fruit of knowledge and long ex- 
perience, the latter of vulgar observations; the 
adage is therefore more refined than the proverb. — 
A method of instruction by Proverbs and Parables 
was adopted by those who, by genius and reflection, 
exercised in the school of experience, had accumu- 
lated a stock of knowledge, and were desirous of re- 
ducing it into the most compendious form, and com- 
prising, in a few maxims, those observations which 
they apprehended most essential to human happiness. 
This mode of instruction was peculiarly adapted to a 
rude state of society. 

Pro-vide, provider (see Video, p. 41,) literally, I see 
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before-hand ; and, figuratively, I get in readiness for 
some future purpose. 

Providence expresses the particular act of provid- 
ing, prudence the habit of providing ; the former is 
applied to the Divine Superintelligence, to animals 
and to men, the latter is employed only as a charac- 
teristic of men. [The Latin adjective prudens is a 
contraction of provident, the participle of provideo; 
the substantive prudentia (whence prudence,) is formed 
from prudens.] — Providence also implies a particular 
interposition of God in administering the affairs of 
individuals and nations, and wholly distinct from that 
general and incessant exertion of his power, by which 
he sustains the universe in existence. 

Pro-voke, provoco, (see Voco, p. 41,) I call forth. The 
tender feelings are said to be awakened, the affections 
and passions in general are excited, the angry pas- 
sions are commonly provoked; the tears of the af- 
flicted excite a sentiment of commiseration, the most 
equitable administrations of justice may excite mur- 
murs, a harsh and unreasonable reproof will provoke 
a reply. 

Proxy, a corruption of proctor or procurator. Proxy, 
or procurator, is a deputy or person who officiates in 
the room of another. Princes are usually married 
by proxy. Peers are allowed to give their votes by 
proxy, which the Commons are not. 

Prudence. See Video, p.»41. 

Pulpit, from pulpitum, a scaffold. The higher part of 
the stage, where the poets recited. The term pulpit 
is now restrained to an elevation in a church, whence 
sermons are delivered. Some derive the word from 
publicum, because persons are there exposed to public 
view. 

Punctuation, from punctum, a point. The art of point- 
ing, or dividing a discourse into periods, and mem- 
bers of periods, by points expressing the pauses to 
be made in it, which are necessary both for under- 
standing and pronouncing it. 
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Q. 

QuADmu-PLK and Quiritu-ple. See Plico, p. 28. 

Quantity, from quarUitas, that property of a thing 
which may be increased or diminished ; is a term used 
in grammar, to denote " the difference of time we take 
in pronouncing the syllables of a word.** — " Accent, 
though closely united to quantity, is not only distinct 
from it, but in the formation of the voice really 
antecedent to it. The pitch or height of the note is 
taken first, and then the continuance of it is settled; 
by the former ef those the accent is determined, by 
the latter the quantity. Emphasis differs from quan- 
tity, *s it has less regard to the time, but rather de- 
notes a certain grandeur, whereby some letter, sylla- 
ble, word, or sentence is rendered more remarkable 
than the rest, by a more vigorous pronunciation, and 
a longer stay upon it In the English, emphasis is 
more attended to than quantity / for although long 
and short, or short and: long syllables may some- 
times form the rhythm of English verse, yet that which 
invariably and essentially forms it, is the interchange 
of emphatic and non-emphatic syllables." Beattie. 

Quarantine, or quarantain, corrupted from quadraginta, 
forty. Quarantine is a term used to denote the space 
of forty days, which vessels, coming from places sus- 
pected of contagion, are obliged to wait before they 
come into port. 

Quarto, from quarto, the fourth time. A book in which 
every sheet, being twice doubled, makes four leaves. 

Quaternion, from quoter, four. Quaternion means a 
sum of four. The elements, according to the ancients, 
were four in number, and from this mixture all things 
were compounded : 

" And ye elements, the eldest birth 

" Of nature's womb, that in quaternion run, 

" let your ceaseless change 

" Vary to your great Maker still new praise" 

Milton. 
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Quinquagesima. A Latin word which means the fifti- 
eth. Shrove Sunday is termed Quinquagesima Sunday, 
and is so called because it is the fiftieth day before 
Easter.* 

Quint-essence, from quinta, fifth, and essentia. (See Es- 
sence.) The ancients made fire, air, earth, and water 
to be the four elements, of which all earthly things 
were compounded. And as they allowed nothing to 
be real but what has a body, they would have the 
soul to be the fifth dement, a kind of quintessence with- 
out a name, unknown here below, indivisible, im- 
moveable, all celestial, and divine. — " Quintessence 
is now used to denote an extract from any thing, con- 
taining all its virtues in a small quantity ; it literally 
means, a fifth being, and was formerly employed to 
express the highest degree of rectification to which 
any substance can be brought." 

Quotient, from quoties, how often. That is, how often 
one number is found in another. Quotient, in arith- 
metic, the number resulting from the division of a 
greater number by a smaller, and which shows how 
often the smaller is contained in the greater, or how 
often the divisor is contained in the dividend. Thus, 
the quotient of 12 divided by 3 is 4. To the ques- 
tion, in the number 120, how often is the number 1Q 
to be found? I reply, 12. 

Divisor \ Dividend / Quotient 
10 ) 120 \ 12. 

* An explanation of the words JSaster, Lent, Shrove, 
and others, which are used in the Calendar, is given in 
a Work, published annually, entitled " Time's Tele- 
scope." The Almanack is so enigmatical that an ex- 
planation of its contents and references is very desir- 
able, and such is the object of this publication : in ad- 
dition to which it contains a great variety of information 
on topics extremely interesting to young persona. 
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R. 

Ratio, (see Reason,) in arithmetic, is thi* relation 
or habitude of two things, which determines the 
quantity of one from the quantity of another without 
the intervention of a third ; thus we say, the ratio of 
5 to 10 is 2 ; the ratio of 12 and 24 is 2. Proportion 
is the sameness or likeness of two such relations; 
thus the relation between 5 and 10, and 12 and 24, 
being the same, or equal, the four terms are said to 
be in proportion. Hence, ratio exists between two 
numbers, but proportion requires, at least, three. 
Proportion, in fine, is the habitude or relation of two 
ratios, when compared together, as ratio is of two 
quantities. The two quantities that are compared, 
are called the terms of the ratio, as 5 and 10 ; the 
first of these (5) being called the antecedent, and the 
latter (10) the consequent. See Proportion. 

Ratiocination, from ratio, the exercise of that faculty of 
the mind called reason. The agreement or disagree- 
ment of two ideas does not appear from the bare con- 
sideration of the ideas themselves, unless some third 
be called in, and compared, either separately or con- 
jointly with it : the act, then, by which, from ideas 
thus disposed and compared, we judge this or that to 
be so, or not so, is called reasoning or ratiocination* 

Radical, from radix, radicis, a root. Something serving 
as a basis or foundation ; or which, like a root, is the 
source or principle whence any thing arises. In 
grammar, the term radical is applied to words which 
are the roots or primitives of others; in opposition to 
compounds and derivatives. 

Real, from reality (res, a thing,) relative to a thing. 
Real is opposed to imaginary. " Imaginary distem- 
pers are often attended with real and unfeigned suf- 
ferings, that enfeeble the body and dissipate the spi- 
rits." Blackmore. — BeaL in law, is opposed to per* 
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tonal* " I am hastening to convert my estate that is 
personal into real." Personal estate is that consisting 
of money, moveables, &c. in opposition to lands and 
tenements which are called real estate. 
Reason, is derived from ratio, through the medium of the 
French language. The French changed ratio into 
raison, whence our word reason. Ratio is from the 
verb reor, which draws its origin from res, a thing. 
Reor is to think, that is, to occupy the mind in the 
consideration of the thing (res) which is presented to 
its notice. — Reason is that faculty or power of the 
soul by which it distinguishes good from evil : or it 
is that principle by which, comparing several things 
or ideas together, we draw consequences from the 
relations they are found to have. 



RE, RETRO. — "Re has been considered as an 
abbreviation of retro ; the latter, however, is 
probably a compound of the former with trans; 
it evidently is analogous to contra and extra. 
Though we do not find re used, except in com- 
position, yet it is probable that it originally sig- 
nified back. 

" From the same source we have rear y and the 
French arriere, the back or hinder part, gene- 
rally applied to the last division of a fleet or 
army. 

" To rein is to keep back, to rest is to remain 
or stay behind ; when back is applied to action, 
it may by an easy metaphor signify aga\iu To 
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go back, or in the direction of the back, is to go 
again over the same course; to give back any 
thing is to return it, or to give it again. Re- 
porter e, to repose, (ponere, to place,) is either 
to put again with reference to time, or to put 
back in a retired part with reference to place. 

" Our word recluse presents another figure of 
the particle re ; it signifies shut up in a retired 
place, as if back or away from observation. 
These different significations of re are common 
in the composition of English words. To re- 
move is literally to move back or away; it has 
also the figurative meaning to move again. To 
re-make is to make anew, and to re-mount is to 
mount a second time." Booth. 

The particle re, similarly to in, has an inten- 
sive signification, (see p. 192,) as we find in the 
words, " refractory, relax, religion, remain, re- 
medy, remove. 1 * Re, when placed before vow- 
els, is often followed by d, to avoid the hiatus: 
from this mode of orthography we have such 
words as redundant, flowing over or back again, 
from the Latin unda, a wave; and to redeem, to 
purchase back, from emere, to buy. 

Re-bellion, from rebeUio, (which is compounded of re% 
again, and bellunu See Belldm, p. 3.) BebelUon 
originally signified a second resistance ; or a rising of 
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such as had been formerly overcome in battle by the 
Romans, and had yielded themselves to their subjec- 
tion. It is now generally used for a traitorous taking 
up of arms against the king. 

Re-capitulate, (caput, the head,) is to repeat the ge- 
neral heads of that; which has already been said or 
written. 

Re-cede, recedo, (see Ckdo, p. 6,) I move back. Recede 
is to go back, and retreat is to draw back ; the former 
is a simple action suited to one's convenience, the 
latter is a particular action dictated by necessity; 
whoever can advance can recede, but in general those 
only retreat whose advance is not free. 

Re-ceive, recipio, (see Capio, p. 5,) I take back ; accept 
is to take to one's self: we receive what is our own, 
we accept what is offered by another. — Receipt is 
applied to inanimate objects which are taken into 
possession, reception is used in the sense of treating 
persons at their first arrival. 

Reciprocal is taking and re-taking; when the act 
of exchange is free and voluntary, it is termed mu- 
tual t when it is equally obligatory on each party, it 
is termed obligatory : mutual applies to nothing but 
what is personal, reciprocal is applied to things remote 
from the idea of personality, as reciprocal verbs. — 
Recipe* A term applied to the formula of a remedy, 
appointed to be administered to a patient. It is thus 
called because always beginning with the word recipe, 
which signifies take, ordinarily expressed by the ab- 
breviation R. 

Re-cite, recito, (cito, I call,) I call over again. To re- 
cite is to repeat in a formal manner, to rehearse is to 
repeat or recite by way of preparation, to recapitulate 
is to repeat in a minute and specific manner. 

The relation may concern matters of indifference, 
the recital is always of something that affects the in- 
terests of some individual : we speak of a relation of 
daily occurrences, the recital of one's calamities. 

Re-claim, from reclame, (see Clmilo, p.T^ \ ofl\.>ow3^\ 
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signifies to call back to its right place that which hat 
gone astray. 

Re-dine, recUno, (see Clino, p. 7,) 1 bend back. 

Re-col-lect, from recolligo, (see Collect,) I collect 
again ; is uned only to mark an operation of the mind* 
To remember is to call to mind that which has once 
been presented to it, but to recollect is to remember 
what has been remembered before. Re me mbrance » 
engaged in things that have but just left the mind, 
but recollection tries to retrace the faint images of 
things that have been so long untbought of, as to be 
almost obliterated from the memory. 

Re-concile. See Conciliate. 

Re-cord, recorder, {con, cordis, heart,) I bring back to 
the heart ; is to call to mind by a memorandum ; to 
register is to put down in writing : the latter is used 
for domestic and civil transactions, the former for 
public and political events. 

Re- course and recur, from recurro, see (Curro, p. 9,) I 
run or come back ; are only used figuratively. Re- 
course is running back as it were for assistance, and 
we speak of thoughts recurring to the mind. 

Re-deem, from redemo, (emo, I buy,) I buy back ; is a 
term of general application, ransom is employed only 
on particular occasions : we may redeem by labour, or 
any thing which supplies an equivalent to money ; we 
ransom only by money : we speak of the ransom of s 
captive. Redeem is often used in an extended sense: 
we speak of redeeming our character, and of our Sa- 
viour redeeming sinners. — Redemption, in theology, 
denotes the recovery of mankind from sin and death, 
by the sacrifice of Christ, who on this account is called 
the Redeemer of the world. 

Re-duce, from reduco, (see Duco, p. 10,) I lead back; 
is used in the sense of lessen when applied to num- 
ber, quantity, &c. ; lower is used in the same sense 
when applied to terms, demands, &c ; the former, 
however, occurs in cases where circumstances as well 
03 persons are concerned, the latter only in cases 
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where persons act: a fresh importation of corn some* 
times reduces the price, a man lowers his price or his 
demands, when he finds them too high. — Reduction, 
in arithmetic, is the change or leading back of monies, 
weights, or measures, into the same value in other de- 
nominations, as pounds into shillings and pence ; or 
shillings and pence into pounds. 

Re-d-undancy, from redundo, {undo, I flow,) I flow 
again and again, i. e. too much ; is only used figur- 
atively : we speak of a redundancy of words, when 
more words are used than are useful. 

Re-fer, refero, (see Fero, p. 13,) I bring back; relate 
(from lotus, the participle ofjero,) signifies, brought 
back. To refer is an act that depends upon the will ; 
we refer a person to a certain book, that is, direct his 
attention to it: to relate depends upon the nature of 
things ; nothing relates to another without some point 
of accordance between the two. 

Re-flect, from reflecto, (Jlecto, I bend,) I bend back ; is 
to bend the mind back upon itself. To think is a 
general and indefinite term, to reflect is a particular 
mode of thinking : we think whenever we receive or 
recall an idea to the mind, but we reflect only by re- 
calling, not one only, but many ideas; we think if 
we only suffer the ideas to revolve in succession in 
the mind ; but in reflecting we compare, combine, and 
judge of those ideas which thus pass in the mind. — 
Reflection of the rays of light, is a motion of the 
rays, by which, after striking on a body, or after a 
near approach to it, they are driven back. Reflec- 
tion comes to denote « accusation" from the indirect 
or reflected way in which " accusations*' are fre- 
quently made. 

Re-flux. (See Fluo, p. 14.) Reflux of the sea, the 
ebbing of the water, or its return from the shore. 
It is thus called, as being the opposite motion to the 
flood or flux. 

Re-form. The reformation of religion, called by wvj 
of eminence, " The Reformation," was be^wtv Vj 1&«. 
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Elector of Saxony at the solicitation of Luther, abou 
the beginning of the sixteenth century. 

Re-fractory, from refringo, (see Franco, p. 15,) I bread 
open; marks the disposition to break every thinj 
down before it ; it is the excess of the unruly witl 
regard to children : an unruly child objects to bi 
ruled ; a refractory child sets up a positive resistano 
to all rule. — Refraction of the rays of light is a de- 
viation of the rays from the direct course, upon falling 
obliquely out of one medium into another of a differ- 
ent density. The term refraction is derived from th< 
distortion which it occasions in the appearance of ai 
object, viewed in parts only, by refracted light : thus 
an oar partially immersed in water appears bent, on 
account of the refraction of light. 

lie-fund, from refundo, (see Fun do, p. 15,) I poui 
back ; signifies to pay back what has been received. 
— Refuse is, literally, to pour or cast back that which 
is presented ; and, in an extended sense, not to com- 
ply with what is requested : refuse is an unqualified 
action, it is accompanied with no expression of opi- 
nion ; decline is a gentle and indirect mode of refusal; 
reject is a direct mode, and conveys a positive senti- 
ment of disapprobation. 

Re-fute. See Confute. 

Regi-cide. See Cjrdo, p. 4. 

Re-ject, from rejicio, (see Jacio, p. 18,) I cast back; a 
mostly used in a figurative sense. We refuse whatis 
asked of us, for want of inclination to comply ; we 
decline what is proposed, from motives of discretion; 
we reject what is offered to us, because it does not 
fall in with our views. 

Re-lapse, from relator, (see Labor, p. 19,) I slip back; 
is only used figuratively. We speak of a relapse from 
a state of recovery to sickness ; and of a relapse into 
vice or error once forsaken. 

Re-late, (see Refer,) signifies to bring that to the notice 
of others which has before been brought to our own 
notice, it is said generally of all events, both of tbo* 
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which concern others as well as ourselves; recount 
is said only of those which concern ourselves; we 
may relate either by writing or by word of mouth; 
we recount only by word of mouth. 

The terms connected and related are employed in a 
moral sense to express an affinity between subjects of 
thought; the first marks it in an indefinite manner, 
the second in a specific manner.— The idea of relation 
we acquire, when the mind so considers any thing, that 
it doth, as it were, bring it to another, and carry its 
view from the one to the other. Hence the things 
intimating this respect are called relatives ; and the 
things so brought together, are said to be related- — 
Relative terms include a kind of opposition between 
them; yet so that the one cannot be without the 
other. Such are parent and child, husband and wife, 
&c. One single man may at once sustain the relations 
of father, son, brother, husband, friend, subject, Eu- 
ropean, Englishman, islander, master, servant, beggar, 
&c to an indefinite number ; he may be capable of 
as many relations as there can be occasions of com- 
paring him to other things. 

Re-lax, (laxus, loose,) is to make loose, and in a moral 
sense to make less severe, attentive, or laborious: we 
speak of relaxing the rigor of the law, and of relaxing 
our endeavours. 

Re-lic, from relinquo, 1 leave; is that which is left. 
What is left after the use or consumption of any thing 
is termed the remains; what is left after a lapse of 
years is termed a relic- — Relic, in the Roman church, 
signifies certain remains of the body or clothes of 
some saint or martyr, preserved in honour of his me- 
mory. 

Re-lieve, from relevo, (levo, I lift up,) I lift up again ; 
is only used in an extended sense : alleviate respects 
our internal feelings only ; relieve, our external cir- 
cumstances : redress is said only with regard to matters 
of right and justice ; relief to those of kindness and 
humanity. 
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Re-ligion is derived, according to Cicero, from relcgere, 
(legere, to read, or consider,) to re-consider ; but, ac- 
cording to Servius and most modern grammarians, 
from religare, (Ugare, to bind,) to bind again, or to 
bind fast. " If the Ciceronian etymology be the true 
one, the word religion will denote the diligent study 
of whatever pertains to the worship of God ; but ac- 
cording to the other derivation, which we are inclined 
to prefer, it denotes that obligation which we feel on 
our minds from the relation in which we stand to 
some superior power. In either case, the import of 
the word religion is different from that of theology, as 
the former signifies a number of practical duties, and 
the latter a system of speculative truths." See En- 
cycL Brit. 

Re-linquish has the same origin as Rklic. 

Re-luctant, from reluctor, (luctor, I struggle,) signifies 
struggling with the will against a thing. Averse is 
positive, it marks an actual sentiment of dislike; 
unwilling is negative, it marks the absence of the 
will; loath and reluctant mark strong feelings of 
aversion. 

Re-main, from remaneo; and continue, both convey the 
idea of confining one's self to something, but continue 
applies often to the sameness of action, and remain to 
the sameness of place or situation. Remain is em- 
ployed for either persons or things, stay for persons 
only ; when remain is employed for persons only, it is 
involuntary j stay is altogether voluntary: soldiers 
must remain where they are stationed ; friends stay at 
the houses of each other. 

Rest is said of any part, large or small, but com- 
monly regards the smaller part which has been left 
after the greater part has been taken. 

Remnant is but a variation of remain, it is scarcely 
applicable but to cloth : residue is another species ot 
remainder, it is applied to that which remains after a 
division has taken place. Rest is applied either to 
persons or things •, remainder only to things. 
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Re-raedy, from remedium, which is compounded of the 
intensive particle re, and medeor, I cure or heal. To 
cure is employed for that which is out of order ; to 
heal for that which is broken : diseases are cured and 
wounds are healed. Remedy is to the cure as the 
means to the end ; a cure is performed by the appli- 
cation of a remedy* Remedy is also used in a moral 
sense : we speak of evils or deficiencies being reme- 
died. 

Re-mit, from remitto, (see Mitto, p. 23,) 1 send back ; 
is only used figuratively, and signifies to take off en- 
tirely or in part of that which has been imposed : we 
speak of remitting a punishment. 

Negligence and remissness consist in not doing what 
ought to be done : one is negligent in regard to busi- 
ness, and the performance of bodily labour ; one is 
remiss in duty, or in such things as respect mental 
exertion. 

Re-morse, from remordeo, (mordeo, I bite,) I bite again ; 
signifies a severe mental pain awakened by reflecting 
on some particular offence. 

Re-move, from removeo, (see Moveo, p. 24,) to move a 
thing from its place. — Distant is used absolutely to 
express an intervening space ; remote rather expresses 
the idea of being out of sight : a person is said to live 
in a distant country, or a remote corner of any country. 
When we speak of a remote idea it designates that 
which is less liable to strike the mind than a distant 
idea. 

Re-munerate, from remunero, (munus, a service,) I give 
something in return for a service performed ; it differs 
from compensation in the nature of the service and in 
the return. Compensation is made for bodily labour 
and menial offices ; remuneration for mental exertions, 
for literary, civil, or political offices. 

Re-novate, renovo, (novus, new,) I restore to the first 
state. — Revive and refresh respect only the temporary 
state of the body; renovate respects its permanent 
state : we speak of being revived and refreshed afaet * 
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partial exhaustion, and of one's health being return 
after haying been considerably impaired. 

Re-nounce, renuncio, (nuncio, I tell,) I declare to j 
up something. As renounce signified originally to { 
up by word of mouth, and to resign to give up 
signature, the former is a less formal action than 
latter : we renounce the pleasures of the world w 
we do not seek to enjoy them. 

Re-peat, repeto, (peto, I seek,) I seek or go over agi 
We repeat both actions and words, we recite o 
words ; we repeat our own words or the words of 
other, we recite only the words of another ; we reha 
for some specific purpose, either for the amusemen 
instruction of others. 

Re-pel, repello, (petto, I drive,) I drive back. 
refuse and reject that which is either offered to us. 
presents itself for acceptance; but we repel that wl 
forces itself into our presence. 

Re-pose, from repono, (see Pono, p. 29,) I place ba< 
is used both in a natural and in a moral sense : 
speak of reposing as synonymous with to lay to r 
and of rejiosing confidence in a person. 

Ease and quiet respect action on the body ; rest i 
repose respect the action of the body : we are easy 
quiet when freed from any external agency thai 
painful ; we have rest or repose when the body is 
longer in motion. 

Re-prehend, from reprehendo, (prehendo, I take,] 
take again ; and reproof, both imply personal blan 
but the former is much milder than the latter. — Bej. 
hendon amounts to little more than passing an ur 
vourable sentence upon the conduct of another, repi 
adds to this an unfriendly address to the offender. 

Re-press, from reprimo, (see Prkmo, p. 30,) I pi 
back ; is only used figuratively : a person is said 
repress his feelings when he does not give them v 
either by words or actions ; he is said to restrain 
feelings when he never lets them rise beyond a cert 
pitch. 
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Re-probate, from reprobo* I disapprove, is applied prin- 
cipally to things ; condemn to persons. 

Reptile, from reptilis, (repo, I creep,) an animal that 
creeps. 

Re-public, from respubUca, (compounded of res, estate, 
wealth, and publico,) a commonwealth. A popular 
state of government ; or a nation where the body of 
the people, or a part of it, have the government in 
their own hands. When the body of the people is 
possessed of the supreme power, this is called a De- 
mocracy. When the supreme power is lodged in the 
hands of the Nobles it is then an Aristocracy* When 
the goverment is administered by a few persons it is 
termed Oligarchy* When it is in the hands of a mob, 
it is called an Ochlocracy** 

Re-pugnance, repugno, (pugno, I fight,) I fight against; 
signifies the resistance of the feelings to an object. . 

Re-pulse has the same origin as Repel. 

Re-putation, from reputo (puto, I think,) I think and 
think again. — Character implies the moral mark 
which distinguishes one man from another ; reputa- 
tion is what is thought of a man by others. 

Requiem, from requies, rest. A hymn sung for the re- 
pose of the dead. 

Re-quire, requirof, (see Quero, p. SI,) I seek, or I 
seek to get back. We demand that which is owing and 
ought to be given ; we require that which we wish and 



* Theology, Democracy, Aristocracy, Oligarchy, Och- 
locracy, are terms derived from the Greek language, and 
will be found explained in The Student's Manual. 
See the advertisements at the beginning of this volume. 

f Request, comes from requiro, through the medium 
of the French word requite. " As ask sometimes implies 
a demand, and beg a vehemence of desire, or strong de- 
gree of necessity, politeness has adopted another term 
which conveys neither the imperiousness of the one, nor 
the urgency of the other ; this is the word Teque*" 
bbS 
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expect to have done : a demand is more positive than 
a requisition ; the former admits of no question, the 
latter is both liable to be questioned and refused. 

The request is but a simple expression, the entreaty 
is urgent; the request may be made in trivial matters, 
the entreaty is made in matters that deeply interest 
the feeling. 

The petition is a public act in which many express 
their wishes to the supreme authority; the request 
is an individual act between men in their private 
stations. 

Re-serve, reservo, (see Servo, p. 35,) I keep back. 
To reserve is an act of more specific design than retain, 
which is a simple exertion of our power ; we reserve 
that which is the particular object of our choice ; we 
retain that which once comes into our possession. Re- 
serve is employed only as the act of a conscious agent, 
retain is often the act of an unconscious agent ; we 
reserve what we have to say until a more suitable op- 
portunity offers ; the mind retains the impressions of 
external objects by its peculiar faculty, the memory. 

Re-side, from resideo, I sit down ; conveys the full idea 
of a settlement ; abide and sojourn relate more properly 
to the wandering habits of men in a primitive state of 
society ; dwell, as implying a stay under a cover, is 
universal in its application, for we may dwell either in 
a palace or a cottage: live, reside, and inhabit are 
confined to a civilized state of society ; the first ap- 
plying to the abodes of the inferior orders, the latter 
two to those of the higher classes. 

Re-sign, from resigno, (see Signum, p. 35,) signifies to 
sign back or away from one's self. To abdicate is a 
species of informal resignation : a monarch abdicates 
his throne who simply declares his will to cease to 
reign ; but a minister resigns his office when he gives 
up the seals by which he held them. 

A man gives up a situation by a 'positive act of his 
choice, he resigns it when he feels it inconvenient to 
hold it ; we resign that which we have, and we Jbrego 
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that which we might have; we resign the claims 
which we have already made, we forego the claim 
which we might make. 

Patience applies to any troubles or pains whatever, 
small or great ; resignation is employed only for those 
of great moment, in which our dearest interests are 
concerned. 

Re-sist, resisto, (see Sisto, p. 36,) I stand against. To 
oppose, simply denotes the relative opposition of two 
objects, and when applied to persons it does not 
necessarily imply any personal characteristic ; resist is 
always an act of more or less force when applied to 
persons, it is mostly a culpable action. 

Re-solve, from resolvo, (see Solvo, p. 37,) I loosen 
again. Between solve and resolve there is no consi- 
derable difference either in sense or application ; the 
former seems merely to speak of unfolding in a gene- 
ral manner that which is wrapped up in obscurity, to 
resolve is rather to unfold it by the particular method 
of carrying one back to first principles; we solve a 
problem and resolve a difficulty. 

To determine is to fix the mind, or to cause it to 
rest in a certain opinion ; to resolve is to lay open 
what is obscure, to clear the mind from doubt and 
hesitation. 

Resolution is courage in the minor concerns of life : 
courage comprehends under it a spirit to advance, 
resolution simply marks the will not to recede. A 
man who is decided remains in no doubt ; he who is 
determined is uninfluenced by the doubts and ques- 
tions of others ; he who is resolute is uninfluenced by 
the consequences of his actions. 

Re-spect, from respicio, (see Specio, ^ p. 37,) I look 
back upon ; to look upon with attention. 

Esteem and respect flow from the understanding, 
regard springs from the heart as well as the head; 
esteem is produced by intrinsic worth, respect by ex- 
trinsic qualities, (as superiority of birth or talent,) 
regard is affection blended with esteem' 
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Honor expresses less than reverence and more than 
respect; to honor is an outward act, to reverence is 
either an act of the mind or the outward expression of 
a sentiment, to respect is only an act of the mind. 

Respect is said of objects in general, regard mostly 
of that which enters into the feelings : laws respect 
the general welfare of the community, the due ad- 
ministration of the laws regards the happiness of the 
individual. 

Re-spire, respiro, (see Sriao, p. 38,) I breathe again. 

Re-sponse, from responded I answer; is principally 
used to denote a form of words used by a congrega- 
tion when speaking alternately with the minister in 
public worship. 

An answer is given to a question, a reply is made to 
an assertion, a rejoinder is made to a reply, a response 
is made in accordance with the words of another : 
we are answerable for a demand, responsible for a 
trust, accountable for our proceedings, and amenable 
to the laws. 

Re-splendent, resplendeo t I shine bright. 

Re-st, resto, (see Sto, p. 36,) I stand back. Whatever 
does not move or exert itself is said to be at rest. 
Best simply denotes the cessation of motion ; repose is 
that species of rest which is agreeable after labour. 

Re-stitution, restituo, (see Statuo, p. 36,) I place a 
thing again in its place. Restoration of property may 
be made by any one, whether the person taking it or 
not ; restitution is supposed to be made by him who 
has been guilty of the injustice of taking property 
from another. 

Restoration, or restauration, from restauro, 1 replace in 
a former state. In England we say, the Restoration 
or Restauration, by way of eminence, for the return 
of King Charles II. in 1660. 

Re-strain and restrict are variations of the verb restringo, 
I bind down ; but they have acquired a distinct ac- 
ceptation : the former applies to the desires as well as 
the outward conduct, the latter only to the outward 
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conduct A person is said to restrain his appetite, or 
to be restrained from doing mischief; we speak of a 
person being restricted in die use of his money, or in 
his diet. 

Constraint respects the movements of the body 
only, restraint those of the mind and the outward ac- 
tions : we say a person's behaviour is constrained, and 
his feelings restrained. 

Coercion is exercised ; restraint is imposed : threats, 
or any actual exercise of authority, coerces ; fear, 
shame, or a remonstrance, restrains. 

Re-sult, from resulto, (see Salio, p. 32,) I jump back ; 
is used figuratively, to signify that which springs or 
bounds back from another : " The state of the world 
is continually changing, and none can tell the result 
of the next vicissitude." 

Re-sume, resumo, (see Sumo, p. 38,) I take back, or 
take again, or begin again what has been interrupted ; 
as to resume a discourse. 

Re-surrection, resurgo, (see Rego, p. 31,) I rise again. 

Re-suscitate, resuscito y (suscito, I rouse,) I rouse again. 

Re-tain, rettneo, (see Teneo, p. 39,) I keep back. 
What is detained is kept either contrary to the will, 
or without the consent of the possessor ; what is re- 
tavned is continued to be kept ; it supposes, however, 
some alteration in the terms or circumstances under 
which it is kept . a person retains some of the articles 
sent for his choice, but returns the rest. 

Retinue signifies those who are retained as attend- 
ants. 

Re-taliation, (talis, such,) signifies such again, or like 
for like. The idea of making another suffer in return 
for the suffering he has occasioned is common to the 
terms retaliation and reprisal; but the former is em- 
ployed in ordinary cases, the latter mostly in regard 
to a state of warfare, or to active hostilities. 

Re-tard, retardo, {tardus, slow,) I hinder or make 
slow. A person may be hindered from going to his 
place of destination, we do not say he is retarded * \*r- 
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cause it is the execution of an object, and not die 
movements of the person which are retarded* 

Delay relates to the commencement of an actio* 
retard to its termination ; we delay answering a letter 
and retard a publication. 

Re-tendon has the same origin as Retain. 

Reticle, from reticulum, » little net. Also a basket or 
bag to carry things in. — Reticulated. Made like 
net-work. 

Re-tort, from retoraueo, (torqueo, I twist,) I twist 
back ; signifies an ill-natured reply ; repartee signifies 
a smart reply, a ready taking one's own part : the re- 
tort is always in answer to a censure for which one 
returns a like censure ; the repartee is commonly in 
answer to the wit of another, where one returns wit 
for wit. 

Re- tract, from retraho, (see Traho, p. 40,) I draw 
back ; is principally used in a figurative sense ; we 
speak of recalling an expression, retracting an asser- 
tion, (that is, contradicting what one has said,) re- 
canting an opinion. 

Re-tribution, from retribuo, (see Tribus, p. 40,) I be- 
stow again ; is mostly employed to mark a repayment 
by way of punishment ; a requital is mostly by way of 
reward. 

Retro-grade, retrogradior, (see Gradcs, p. 16,) I move 
back. 

Retro-spect, from retro, backwards, and specio, I look; 
a review is a view repeated, a survey is a looking over: 
a retrospect is always taken of that which is past and 
distant, a review may be taken of that which is pre- 
sent and before us : we speak of taking a retrospect of 
our past life, and a review of particular circumstances. 
— The review may be said of the past, the survey is 
entirely confined to the present. 

Re-veal, revdo, (velum, a veil,) I unveil or uncover. 
To publish is said of that which was never before 
known ; to reveal and to disclose are said of that which 
has been only concealed or lay hidden. — Revetatunv 
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The act of making a thing public which before was 
unknown. Revelation i» more particularly used for 
the discovery which God has made to the world by 
the mouths of his prophets, of certain points of faith 
and duty, which they could not learn from natural 
reason. Religion is divided into natural religion, and 
revelation or revealed religion. 

Re-verberate, from reverbero, (verbero, I beat,) I beat 
back ; is rarely used except in speaking of sound, 
which is said to reverberate when it strikes against 
some object and is beaten back ; and in speaking of a 
furnace constructed in a peculiar manner, in which 
the flame is said to reverberate upon the matter con- 
tained within it. 

Re-verence, from revereor, (vereor, I fear,) I fear greatly, 
I stand greatly in awe of; and awe, both denote a 
strong sentiment of respect ; but the latter marks the 
stronger sentiment of the two : sacred objects awaken 
awe, noble objects produce reverence, terrific objects 
produce dread. 

Re-vert, reverto, (see Verto, p. 41,) I turn back. — 
Reverse of a medal or coin, denotes the second, or back 
side ; in opposition to the head or principal figure, 
call the face or obverse. 

Re-visal, from revideo, (see Video, p. 41,) I go back 
to see, or I see again ; and revision, are mostly em- 
ployed in regard to what is written ; review is em- 
ployed for things in general. 

Revisal and revision differ neither in sense nor ap- 
plication, but the former is more frequently employed 
abstractedly from the object revised, and revision mostly 
in conjunction : whoever wishes his work to be cor- 
rect will not spare a revisal; the revision of classical 
books ought to be intrusted only to men of profound 
erudition. 

Re-vive, (vivo, I live,) expresses the return of motion 
and spirits to one who for a time is lifeless; re- 
fresh respects the return of vigour to one in whom it 
'has been diminished : the air revives one 'wYto \* $ux&% 
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a cool breese refreshes one who flags from the heat. 
Seme is employed in a moral sense ; we speak of cus- 
toms being revived which have lain long dormant, and 
as it were dead. 

Re-voke, revoco, <«ee Voco, p. 41,) I call back, or un- 
say what has been said. We speak of decrees being 
revoked, and of words being readied. — " The revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes was fatal to the French 
Protestants." • 

Re-volve, from revoho, (see Volvo, p. 41,) I roll back, 
or roll over again ; is used both in a natural and in a 
figurative sense : we speak of the heavenly bodies re- 
voking, and of revolving thoughts in our minds. — Re- 
volution signifies a change in the constitution of a state; 
and is a word of different import from revolt, with 
which it is sometimes confounded*. When a people 
withdraw their obedience from their governors for 
any particular reason; without overturning the go- 
vernment, or waging an offensive war against it, they 
are in a state of revolt ; when they overturn the go- 
vernment and form a new one for themselves, they 
effect a revolution* — The Revolution, used with us by 
way of eminence, denotes the great turn of affairs in 

* The Edict of Nantes, was a famous edict promulgated 
at Nantes, in the year 1598, by which Henry IV. (of 
France; granted to the professors of the Protestant re- 
ligion the liberty of serving God according to their con- 
sciences. This edict was revoked by Lewis XIV. in 
the year 1 685. The consequences of this proceeding 
were highly detrimental to the true interests of the 
French nation, by the prodigious emigrations it occa- 
sioned of the Protestants, who sought, in various parts 
of Europe, that religious liberty which their mother 
country had refused them. The number of refugees 
who, on this occasion, fled from France, and carried weir 
skill and industry in various manufactures to other 
countries, was, at a moderate computation, more than 
half a million. 
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England in 1688, when King James II. abdicated 
the throne. 

Ridicule, from video, I laugh. That which excites 
laughter. 

Rite, from riius; denotes the particular manner or form 
of celebrating or performing -religious ceremonies, 
which obtains in this or that place. — RitxtaU A book 
directing the order and manner of the ceremonies to 
be observed in -celebrating divine service. 

Rogation. Rogation Sunday, This day takes its name 
from rogare, to ask, because supplications were ap- 
pointed in 469, to be offered up with fasting to God, 
to avert some particular calamities. 

Rostrum, from rostrum, the beak of a bird, and among 
the Romans, the prow of their vessels were made to 
resemble " the beak" of a bird. The word was also 
employed to denote a sharp spike fixed in the prow, 
and intended to stick into vessels opposed to it, and 
thus cause them to sink. They adorned that part of 
their court of justice whence orations were pro- 
nounced, with the rostra taken from their enemies. 
Hence originated the use we made of the word, to 
signify " a scaffold whence orators harangue." 

Rubric, from' ruber, red. Directions printed in books 
of law and in prayer books, are termed rubrics, be- 
cause they were originally distinguished by being in 
red ink. — Ruby is the name of a precious stone, of a 
red color. 

Rudiments, from rudimentch the first principles of any 
art or science ; called also the elements. 

Ruminate, from rumino, which signifies, literally, I 
chew the cud * ; and figuratively, I think and think 
again. 

* " Cud. — To chew the cud, that is to chew the 
chewed. This change of pronunciation, and consequently 
of writing, from eh to k or c, is very common and fre- 
quent in our language." See Tookes Diversion* of Put- 
\ty, vol xi. p. 42. 

a cc 
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Bustf% from tub, the country* *me who dwell* habit- 
ually in the country* 

s. 

Sacramxkt, from sacramentum, an oath, particularly 
that which the soldiers took, to be true to their com- 
manders. The word was adopted by the writers of 
the Latin church, and employed to denote certain 
ordinances of religion. 

JBacrifice, from sacrificiuwt, (sacrum, sacred, facio, I 
make,) an offering made to God, as an acknowledg- 
ment of his power, and a payment of homage. Sacri- 
fices (though the term is sometimes used to compre- 
hend all the offerings made to God, or in any way 
devoted to his service and honour) differ from mere 
oblation* in this, that in a sacrifice there is a real de- 
struction or change of the thing offered; whereas an 
oblation is only a simple offering or gift, without any 
such change at all. Thus whatever of men's worldly 

• substance is consecrated to God, for the support of 
his worship and the maintenance of his ministers, is 
an offering or oblation; and these offerings, under 
the Jewish law, were either living creatures or other 
things ; but sacrifices, in a more peculiar sense of the 
term, were of living creatures. 

Sacrilege, from sacrilegiwn, (compounded of sacra, sa- 
cred, and lego, I steal,) the taking things out of a 
holy place. The crime of profaning sacred things. 

Satellite, from satelles, an attendant or guard. Satel- 
lites, in astronomy, certain secondary planets moving 
round the other planets, as the moon does round the 
earth : so named because always attending them. 

Satiate, satiety, from satis, enough. To satisfy, is to 
content desire. To satiate, to fill more than enough. 

Satire, from satyra* A poem in which men's follies and 
▼ices are wittily exposed, in order to their reforma- 
tion. Satire should be distinguished from lampoon, 
which Id timed «& e» $ax&aa&M yett«tt % «nd ooneistfi of 
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ensure written not tor reAnrt* but to vex those to 
tvhom it alludes. 

Scanning, from scandeo, I climb; fa the measuring of a 
verse, to see what number of feet and syllables it 
contains* and whether or no the quantities (mat is, 
the long and short syllables] be duly observed. 

Sciolist, from sciohts, one who thinks he knows more 
than he really does, or one who knows many things 
superficially. 

Scribe, from scriba, a writer. An officer among the Jews, 
whose business was to write and interpret scripture. 
Scribe was also the title of an officer among the 
Romans who wrote decrees or acts, and made out 
authentic copies of them* They were also called 
Notarii, (whence the English word Notary,) because 
they made use of abbreviations and short notes in 
writing. 

Scripture. (See 8cribo, p, 33.) The Bible, compre- 
hending the Old and New Testament, is usually de- 
nominated Scripture, which means " the Writing" 
as being superior in excellence to all other writings. 
[The word Bible comes from the Greek word Biblos, 
used to denote any book ; but by way of excellence 
applied to the book at Scriptures, which is M the 
Book" of all others the most essential.) 



£E.-~- * The prefix Se> may be accurately Englished 
by the words off, aside, apart, away from* From 
the Latin cedere> to yield, or give place to, we 
have to secede, to depart, to go away or aside 
from any thing with which we were formerly 
connected ; to seduce, (ducere, to lead,) is to lead 
astray ; and to select^ {legere % to choose,) is to 
choose out from a nutnbef /' Booths 
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Se-cede, from secedo, (see Cedo, p. 6,) I go, or step 
aside; is only used in a moral sense, and applied -to 
one who separates from a religious or political body. — 
Seceders, (in Ecclesiastical History,) an appellation 
given to certain Dissenters from- the Established 
Church of Scotland. 

Se-clude, secludo, (see Claudo, p. 7,) I shut up apart. 
Seclusion is the excess of retirement; he .who lives in 
seclusion shuts himself out from the world. 

Second. See Sequor, p. 34. 

Se-crete, from secerno, (see Ckrno, p. 6,) I see or know ; 
signifies to put in a place known only to one's self. 
Concealing has simply the idea of obstructing observ- 
ation ; hiding, that of putting under cover ; secreting, 
that of setting at a distance, or in unfrequented places: 
whatever is not seen is concealed, but whatever is hid- 
den, or secreted, is intentionally put out of sight. — 
Secretary, one intrusted with the management of busi- 
ness, or one who writes for another. The term Secre- 
tary was first applied to such as being always near the 
.king's person received his commands, and were called 
" clerks of the secret," whence was afterwards formed 
the word secretary. 

Secular. See Seco, p. 38. 

Se-cure, se, apart, and euro, care, signifying without 
care or danger. Safety expresses less than security ; 
we may be safe without using any particular measures ; 
but none can reckon on any degree of security without 
great precaution.' 

Se-d-ition, from se, and itio, going ; signifies the going 
away of the people from the government. 

Se-duce, from seduco, (see Duco, p. 10,) I lead aside; 
means to draw aside from the right. Allure and temjft 
produce actions on the mind, not necessarily followed 
by any result ; seduce has a reference to the outward 
action as well as the inward movements. 

Sedulous. See Sedeo, p. S3. 

Se-lect, sdectus, (see Lego, p. 19,) gathered and pal 
apart. To choose may be applied to two or more 
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' things, to pick and select c*tt be used only for scleral 
things. We may choose one book out of two, but we 
pick and select out of a library, or a parcel ; pick may 
be said of one or many, select only of many. 

Semi-circle, from semicirculus, (semi, half,) half a circle. 

Seminary. See Sero, p. 25. 

Senate, from senatus, (setoex, an old man,) an assembly 
of senators ; that is, of the principal inhabitants of a 
state who have a share in the government. In ancient 

: Rome, a certain age was required for a senator, though 
no writer has expressly signified what it was. Dr. 
Middleton supposes it to lave been thirty years com- 
plete. 

Senior, from senior, one older than another. Senior is 
the correlative of junior. 

Sensation, a general term denoting the effect produced 
in the mind by the impression of external bodies on 
our organs of sense, [See the next Article,] by various 
changes in the internal organs, and by affections of 
any parts of the body which possess nerves. Sensations 
may be re-produced without any external objects, by 
an active state of the brain : thus, in dreams we pass 
tli rough scenes, and experience feelings, which are not 
distinguishable from real occurrences. 

Sense, (see Sbntio, p. 34,) in anatomy, the organs 

. by which we become acquainted with surrounding 
objects, or by which external bodies impress our 

. frame, so as to communicate to us a knowledge of 

. their properties. 

" And though things sensible be numberless* 

" But only Jive the sense's organs be ; 
" And in those five all things their forms express 

" Which we can touch, taste, feel, or hear, or t 



These are often called the external senses; while 

knowing and reflecting have sometimes been called 

the internal sense*. Pliny ofcfcervesy " that of all \Jo» 

*&*>*, feefihg tiid tatffihV? aft &*& *r\ft&t Hsocci 

C 3 
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enjoys in the greatest perfection. As to seeing, (he 
says,) he is excelled by the eagle, &c. ; as to smell* 
ing, by the vulture, &c. ; as to hearing, by the mole, 
even when hid under ground. ** 

Moral tense, is a determination of the mind to be 
pleased with the contemplation of those affections, 
actions, or characters, of rational agents, which we 
call good or virtuous, 

" There's something previous ev*n to taste — 'tis sense% 
" Good sense, which only is the gift of Heaven, 
" And though no science fairly worth the seven." * 

Pope. 

Common sense, is a term that has been variously 
used both by ancient and modern writers. With some 
it has denoted prudence; in certain instances it has 
been confounded with some of the powers of taste, and 
accordingly, those who commit egregious blunders 
with regard to decorum, saying or doing what is 
offensive to their company and inconsistent with their 
own character, have been charged with a defect in 
common sense. Some men are distinguished by an 
uncommon acuteness in discovering the characters of 
others; and this talent has been sometimes called 
common sense : similar to which is that use of the term 
which makes it to signify that experience and know- 
ledge of life which is acquired by living in society. 

Sensibility, is the power of receiving an impression 
and transmitting it to the brain, so as to cause sensa- 
tion. — Sensorium, the part which feels and perceives ; 
the common centre, to which sensations are conveyed, 
and from which volition emanates ; in other words, 
the brain. 
Sentence. See Skntio, p. 34. 



• The seven sciences are, Grammar, Rhetoric, Lpgic, 
.Arithmetic, Murk, Geom*ar$v*v\d Astronomy. , 
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Septuagint, from sqrtuaginta, seventy. " The Septua- 
gint" is a term famous, among divines for a version 
of the Old Testament out of Hebrew into Greek, said 
to have been performed by seventy-two Jewish inter- 
preters. This version was made for the use of those 
Jews who, living among the Greeks, generally used 
the Greek language. 

Sequel, from sequor, I follow. That which follows 
another. 

Sequestration, f rom seqvestro, I separate. Sequestration, 
in the civil law, is the act of separating a thing in 
controversy from the possession of both persons till 
the right be determined by a court of law. It is also 
used for the act of gathering the fruits of a benefice 
which is void, for the use of the next incumbent. 
Sequestration, in chancery, is a commission usually 
directed to seven persons therein named, empowering 
them to seize the defendant's personal estate and the 
profits of his real, and to detain them, subject to the 
order of the court. 

Serenade, from serns, late ; is a term applied to music 
performed late in the evening, out of doors. 

Simulation, from simulatio, is making a thing appear 
which does not exist, and is thus distinguished from 
dissimulation, which is keeping that which exists from 
appearing. 

Sincere, from sincerns, an epithet applied to pure honey, 
as being sine cerd, " without wax ; " it was afterward* 
understood to mean without fraud or deceit. — Sincerity 
implies an honesty and openness in our dealings with 
our fellow beings, and extends to the springs and 
motives of our actions, as well as the actions them- 
selves ; to our words and to our thoughts. 

Sinecure, from sine, without, and euro, care or trouble. 
An office which has revenue without any employment. 

Soliloquy, from solus, alone, and loquor, I speak. A 
reasoning or discourse which a man holds with him- 
self. .. 

Solstice* from sol, the sun, and *<!**,{*** %ws ^ ^ ^ 
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Solstice is the term applied to the time when the sua 
is at the greatest distance from the equator, thus called 
because he then appears to stand still. The solstices 
are two in each year ; the estival (or summer) solstice* 
and the hyemal (or winter) solstice. The summer 
solstice is when the sun .is in the tropic of Cancer, 
which is on the 21st of June, when he makes the 
longest day. The winter solstice is when he enters 
the first degree of Capricorn, which is the 23d of 
December, when he makes the shortest day to the- 
northern hemisphere. 

Solve. See Solvo, p. 37, and Resolve, page 279. 

Species, a subdivision of a general term. The word is 
formed from the verb specio, I see; as if a species of 
tilings were a collection of all the things seen at one 
view. Bird when compared with animal is a sjtecies; 
when to a crow, an eagle, or the like, it is a genus. 
Genus is that which has several species under it, or it 
is the origin of divers species joined together by some 
affi nity or common relation between them. Animal is 
said to be a genus, in respect to man and brute ; be- 
cause man and brute agree in the common nature and 
character of animal. 

Specffic, (see Facio, p. 11,) that which is proper 
and peculiar to any thing ; or that which characterizes 
it, and distinguishes it from any other thing. Thus 
the attracting of iron is specific to the loadstone, or a 
specific property of the loadstone. Sjtecific is a term 
that has been applied to such medicines as were sup- 
posed to have the special power of curing particular 
diseases in all persons, and under all circumstances. 
In other words, specific is a certain antidote against a 
given disease. — Specific Gravity* See Gravity. 

Specimen, spectacle. See Specio, p. 37. 

Spirit. (See Spiro, p. 38.) The primitive meaning of 
spirit is similar to the meaning attached to our Saxon 
word breath ; and it was afterwards employed to desig- 
nate any incorporeal substance. In this sense the hu- 
man soul is called * spmt,ftamUsth\ukmfe arid reflecV 
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ing powers, which cannot be conceived to reside in 
any thing material The early chymists gave the de- 
nomination of spirits to the fine subtile particles raised 
from bodies by heat, and reduced into liquors by distil- 
lation : thus we have the expressions " ardent spirits,'* 
or spirits obtained from wine, beer, &c. " spirits of 
vitriol," "spirits of salt," " spirits of hartshorn. H 

The word spirit is also applied to certain fine sub- 
tle juices or humours in animal bodies; supposed by 
many to be the great instrument of muscular motion 
and sensation : in this sense we speak of " low spi- 
rits," " high spirits." One sometimes hears such 
phrases as, " he has a fine flow of animal spirits" by 
which is meant that a person is very gay. About 
# the nature of animal spirits and the matter whence 
they are formed, great disputes have arisen, though 
their existence has never been fairly proved. Sjmit 
is also taken in several other acceptations, as, " they 
were terrified, and supposed that they had seen a 
spirit" Ltcke xxiv. S7. 

■ " This morning, like the spirit of a youth 

" That means to be of note, begins betimes." 



■ " Farewell the big war, 



" The $Kr#-stirring drum, th' ear-piercing fife." 

Shakspeare* 
" The king's party (called the cavaliers) began to 
recover their tjHrits." Swift. 

" A wild Tartar, when he spies 
" A man that's handsome, valiant, wise ; 
" If he can kill him, thinks to inherit 
" His wit, his beauty, and his spirit.'* 

Builer* 
" A perfect judge will read each work of wit, 
" With the same spirit that an author writ ; 
" Survey the whole, nor seek slight fault to find, 
" Where nature moves, and rapture warms the mind.** 

Pop* 
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** It may be observed, that in the early poets spirit 

- was a monosyllable, and therefore was often written 
sprite, or less properly spright." Johnson. 

Sponsor, from sponsor, one who makes a promise, or 
gives security for another. 

Spontaneous, from sponte, of one's own accord. A term 
applied to such motions of the body or mind as we 
perform ourselves without any constraint. 

Square, a corruption of quadra, a quadrilateral (or four 
sided) figure, with right angles and equal sides. A 
square number is when another, called its root, can be 
found, which multiplied by itself produces a square, 
thus, 9 is the square or the square number of 3, and S 
is termed the square root of 9. 

1 1 1 
1 1 1 
1 1 1 

Stifle, is the frequentative of " to stop ;" the French words 
etouffer or etoupcr, whence " stifle or stop" is derived, 
form etoupe or estoupe ; in Latin, stupa, which signifies 
" tow or oakum," (old rope untwisted,) with which 
the chinks of vessels are stopped. 

Stipend, from stipa, money, and pendeo, (see Pbndko, 
p. 27.) Among the Romans, the money given to the 
soldiers as pay was weighed out to them. With us, 
it denotes, simply, " money paid for the fulfilment of 
an engagement," without reference to the act of 
weighing. 

Stipulate, to settle terms. The word is formed from 
stipula, a straw, because in making a sale, a straw was 
given to the purchaser in sign of a real delivery ; 
which custom is still retained, as it is said, in some 
parts of France. The custom was for the two parties 
to break a straw between them, and each take his 
moiety, which they afterwards joined again to recog- 
nize their promise. 

Style, from stylus, the name given to an instrument 
pointed at one end axi&\3t<ra&*x.tafc <*tar, which the 
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Romans employed in writing upon their waxen 
tablets ; whence the word has been used for the man- 
ner of writing in general. Style has also been applied 
to a certain part in the centre of a flower : it was so 
named from its supposed resemblance to the stylus of 
the ancients. 



* SUB signifies immediately or closely underneath^ 
In its general signification, both alone and in 
composition, it denotes under with regard to 
place; and, figuratively, it denotes after with 
regard to time or station in life. j 

" To succeed, (jcedere, to follow,) is to follow 
after or to take the place of,* and to supplant, is 
to plant under or displace. 

" When applied to qualities it expresses their 
existence in an inferior degree ; sub-acid, is acid 
in a small degree, or nearly acid; subaltern, 
{alter, another,) is one that has an office or 
situation under another ; to subdivide is to under 
divide, or divide the parts of what has already 
been divided. 

" Sub becomes sue, suf, sug, sup, sur, sus; as 
succeed for subceed ; suffuse for subfuse ; suggest 
for subgest ; supply for subply ; surmise for sub- 
mise; suspect for subspect. 

u Subter, (probably from sub and trans,) like 
sub, signifies beneath, but not ueax. \\.S& beVnw 
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in opposition to above, not on but separate from 
the lower side of the superior body. A subterfuge 
(jugere, to flee,) is an evasion ; some covering of 
which we avail ourselves to escape under its 
shade." Booth. 

8ub-due, subdo, I put under. We conquer an enemy by 
whatever means we gain the mastery over him ; we 
vanquish him when by force we make him yield ; we 
subdue him by whatever means we check in him the 
spirit of resistance. William the First conquered 
England by vanquishing his rival Harold; after 
which he completely subdued the English. 

8ub-ject, from subjicio (see Jacio, p 18,) I cast under; 
is to put under, or to be under the dominion of 
another. — Necessity is in some degree included in the 
term subject; whatever we are obliged to suffer, that 
we are subject to : liable, conveys more the idea of 
casualties ; we may suffer that which we are liable to, 
but we may also escape the evil ; we speak of being 
subject to disease, and liable to catch cold. * 

Matter seems to bear the same relation to subject as 
the whole does to any particular part. As it respects 
moral objects the subject is the ground-work of the 
matter ; the matter is that which flows out of the sub- 
ject ; many persons may have a subject who have no 
matter, that is, nothing in their own minds which they 
offer by way of illustrating this subject* 

When object is taken for that which is intellectual 
it designates the thing that presents itself to the mind, 
subject is that which engages the mental powers; 
hence we say an object of delight, and a subject of 
reflection. 

Sub-jugate, from subjugo, (jugum, a yoke,) I bring un- 
der the yoke. After a victory, the Romans frequently 
obliged their conquered enemies to pass under an 
erection of spears in the shape of a yoke or gallows* 
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Stibjtigate and subdue are both employed with regard 
to nations that are compelled to submit to the con- 
queror ; but subjugate implies to bring into a state of 
permanent submission, whereas to subdue may be only 
a nominal and temporary subjection. 

Sub-junctive, subjoin, subjungo, (see Jungo, p. 18,) I 
join at the end. To affix, is to add any thing as an 
essential part ; to subjoin is to add any thing as a sub- 
ordinate part : in the former case the part to which it 
is put is not specified ; in the latter the syllable sub 
specifies the extremity as the part; we speak of a 
title being affixed to a book, and of some lines being 
subjoined to a letter by way of postscript— Subjunctive 
mood, is a mood or manner of conjugating verbs, 
and is thus called, because usually subjoined to some 
other verb, or to some conjunction, as " though this 
were true." It is sometimes termed the conjunctive 
mood. The subjunctive mood is threefold; being 
either subjunctive, potential, or optative. See the words 
Potential and Optative. 

Sublimation, from sublimo, I set on high. An operation 
in chymistry, by which volatile and solid substances 
are collected. In distillation, only the fluid parts of 
bodies are raised ; but in sublimation, the solid and 
dry. The matter to be distilled may be either solid 
or fluid; but sublimation is concerned about solid 
substances only. — Sublime is an epithet applied to 
something extraordinary and surprising, which elevates 
the soul. 

Sub-mersion, submergo, I put under water. 

Sub-mi t, submitto, (see Mitto, p. 23,) I send or put 
under. To yield, is to give way to another, either 
with one's will or one's outward conduct; submission is 
the giving up of one's self altogether, it is the sub- 
stitution of another's will for one's own. 

Between humble and submissive there is this feature 

. of distinction, that the former marks a temper of mind 
(a sense of inferiority to others,) the latter a mode 
of action ; the former is therefore often the cause of 
II DD 
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the latter, but not so always : we may be submissive 
because we are humble; but we may likewise be 
submissive from fear, from interested or other motives. 

Suborn, from suborno, is to cause to swear falsely: a 
perjured man has all the guilt upon himself; but he 
who is suborned shares his guilt with the suborner* 

Sub-pcena, in law, a writ by which any person under the 
degree of peerage is commanded to appear in court. 
The name is taken from the words in the writ which 
charge the party summoned to appear at the day and 
place assigned, sub jxxnd centum tibrarwm, under the 
penalty of one hundred pounds. 

Sub-scribe, subscnbo, (see Scaiao, p. S3,) I write un- 
der. — Subscription, the signature put at the bottom 
of a letter, writing, or instrument! Subscription, in 
commerce, is used for the share or interest which 
particular persons take in a public stock or trading 
company, by writing their names and the shares they 
require in the books or registers of it Subscription, 
in the commerce of books, signifies an engagement 
to take a certain number of copies of a book going 
to be printed. Subscriptions were first set on foot in 
the middle of the last century. Walton's Polyglot 
Bible was the first book ever printed by way of sub- 
scription* 

Sub-sequent, subsequor, (sequor, I follow,) I follow im- 
mediately after. 

8ub-servient, from sub, and servio, I serve ; signifies serv- 
ing under something else. It is sometimes used in 
a moral sense, " Though a writer may be wrong him- 
self, he may chance to make bis errors subservient to 
the cause of truth." 

Sub-sidy, subsidium, (sedes, a seat,) that which is under 
the seat, and serves as its support ; from this primi- 
tive signification others have been deduced. Subsidy 
is now used to signify " aid, such as is given in 
money.'* The adjective subsidiary is applied to various 
things brought in aid, thue we say, " the subsidiary 
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Sub-Bide, from subsufa (s<& Sedeo, p. 33,) to settle at 
the bottom. This term is used both in a natural and 
in a moral sense, we speak of heavy particles subsid- 

. mg in a fluid that is at rest, and of tumults having 
subsided* 

Sub-sist, from subsist^, (see Sisto, p. 35,) I stand un- 
der ; denotes a partial existence. To exist designates 
simply the event of being or existing j to subsist con- 

• veys the accessory ideas t)f the mode and duration of 
existing. Friendship exists in the world notwith- 

. standing the prevalence of selfishness ; but it cannot 
subsist for any length of time, between individuals in 
whom such a disposition prevails. 

Sub-stitute, substituo, (see Statuo, p. 35,) I place un- 
der, or in the room of another. 

Sub-stance, from substantia, (which is compounded of 
sub se stains. See Sto, p. 36.) Something that we con- 
ceive to subsist of itself, independently of any created 
being, or any particular mode or accident. Substance* 
" Our ideas of things may be reduced into two kinds : 
the one of things wliich we conceive separately and 
by themselves, called substances; and the other of 
. things which we conceive as existing in others, in 

. such a manner that we cannot allow them existing 

• without them, and these we call modes or accidents,*' 
Locke* 

Nouns are divided into nouns substantive and nouns 
adjective. They are called substantives when the 
objects they design are considered simply in them- 
selves, without any regard to their qualities. • They 
are called adjectives when their objects are considered 
as clothed with some qualities. But in effect, the 
object alone is designed by substantives, and adjectives 
are but the modificatives of nouns. 

Substantive verb. In every language there is a verb 
known by the name of the substantive verb, in Latin 
esse, in English to be, in French Stre. This verb de- 
notes not the existence of any particular event, but 
existence in general. ^Hexistence is either absolute, 
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as when we say, " B is ; " or quaMed, as when wg 
say, " B is an animal," — " B is white." And with 
respect to this difference, the verb if can by itself 
express absolute existence, but never the qualified, 
without subjoining the particular form ; and conse- 
quently, when is only serves to subjoin to some such 
form, it has little more force than that of a mere 
assertion. Under this character, it becomes a latent 
part of every other verb, by expressing that asser- 
tion which is one of its essentials; for example, the 
expression, " the sun rises," means, " that the sun 
if rising." 

Subter-fuge, from suiter, under, and/wgto, I flee ; is a 
mode of evasion in which one has recourse to some 
shelter. Evasion is an artful mode of escaping from 
inquiry, and it is resorted to for the gratification of 
pride and obstinacy; subterfuge is the refuge of one's 
fears : he who wants to justify himself in a bad cause 
has recourse to subterfuges. 

Sub-tile, subtiUs, exceedingly thin ; subtle is used in a 
figurative sense, for " fine in thought." A man is 
cunning and crafty by deeds, he is subtle mostly by 
means of words alone, or words and actions combined. 
— Subtile is a term also applied to any thing exceed- 
ingly small and delicate, such as the effluvia of odor- 
ous bodies. Subtile is sometimes used as synonym- 
ous with cunning, and in this sense it is commonly 
written subtle. 

Sub-tract, subtraho, (see Tkaho, p. 40,) I draw from 
under. — Subtraction, the taking of a less number from 
a greater, by which we learn the difference. 

Sub-terraneous, (terra, the ground,) under the ground. 

Sub- vert, subverto, (see Vkrto, p. 41,) I turn that under 
which should be upward: overturn is to turn a thing 
either with its side or its bottom upward. Both these 
terms are used figuratively; to overturn is said of 
small matters, to subvert only of national or largt 
concerns ; the domestic economy may be overturned 
religious or political establishments may be subverted. 
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Sub-urb, from suburban*, (**4& a city,) buildings with- 
out the walls of the city. 

Suc-ceed, from succedo, (see Cedo, p. 6,) I move after ; 
denotes the going or being in the same place imme- 
. diately after another. Follow denotes the going in 
order, in a line : many persons may follow each at the 
same time, but only one individual properly succeeds 
another. Succeed is taken in the moral sense of 
taking the situation or office of another : a king suc- 
ceeds to a throne, or a son to the inheritance of his 
father. 

Succession is a matter of necessity or casualty, the 
series is a connected succession, the order an arranged 
succession. 

The attainment of an object constitutes the success ; 
the fortunate and lucky man can lay no claim to 
merit, because they preclude the idea of exertion. 
Prosperous and successful may claim a share of merit 
proportioned to the exertion. What is successive fo\- 
lows directly ; what is alternate follows indirectly. 

Suc-cinct, from succingo, (cingulum, a girdle,) I put 
under the girdle, I gird or tuck up ; signifies brought 
within a small compass ; we speak of precepts being 
succinct and clear. 

Succour, succurro, (see Curro, p. 9,) I run to the help ; 
is a species of immediate assistance which is given on 
the spur of the occasion, thus we succour one who calls 
us by his cries. Though relieve as well as succour 
expresses the removal of pain, it does not imply any 
mode by which this is done, and therefore includes 
the idea of personal interference. 

Suc-cumb, succumbo, I lie under, I faint or yield. 

Suf-fer, sufferoy (see Fkro, p. 13,) I bear firmly under- 
neath ; is a passive and involuntary act, to bear is 
voluntary and positive. To suffer. and endure are said 
only of persons and personal matters, to bear and sup- 
port are said also of things. -^Suffir is used to imply 
not to put a stop to ; thus, 4re speak of suffering a 
.person to dd what he wishes. 

lib a 
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8uf-fice, sufficio, (see Facio, p. 11,) I make or suit to 
the purpose. He has enough whose desires are satis- 
fied, he has sufficient whose wants are supplied ; we 
may therefore have a sufficiency when we have not 
enough. 

Suf-focate, suffbco, (faux, the throat,) I tighten the 
throat, I stop the breath. 

Suf-frage, from suffragium, a vote or voice given in a 
controverted point. Vote is the wish itself, whether 
expressed or not ; suffrage is the vote given in parti- 
cular cases ; the voice is a partial or occasional wish 
expressed in matters of minor importance. Suffra- 
gatioy the giving one's voice at an election, is a figur- 
ative expression from the camel, that bends his knees 
to make the ascent more easy to his rider, as suffrago 
is " the joint of the hinder leg of a beast ;" and is 
formed of sufi for sub, under, and the obsolete verb, 
Jrago, I break ; for at the joint the continuation of 
the leg is divided, and appears in a manner broken. 
Suffragan, a term applied to a bishop considered as 
subject to his metropolitan. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury has twenty-one suffragans, and the Arch- 
bishop of York four. — Suffrage, a voice or vote 
given in an assembly where something is deliberated 
on, or where a person is elected to an office or 
benefice. 

Suf-fusion, suffundo, (see Fundo, p. 15,) I pour out or 
upon. Suffusum is an overflowing of some humour, 
showing itself in the skin ; particularly of the blood 
or bile. That redness which ordinarily arises from 
shame, and which is termed blushing, is only a suf- 
fusion of blood appearing in the cheeks. The jaun- 
dice is a suffusion of bile over the whole body. 

Sug-gest, from suggero, (see Gkro, p. 16,) 1 bear under 
or near; signifies to bring forward in an indirect or 
casual manner. A man who will not offend others 
by an assumption of superior wisdom suggests his 
ideas, instead of setting them forth with confidence. 
Dictate is employed only for what passes inwardly, 
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tuggestum may be used for any action on the mind by 
external objects : we speak of the dictates of con- 
science, and the suggestions of envy. 

Sui-cide. See Gsdo, p. 4. 

Sumptuous, from sumptuosus, costly. Sumptuary laws 
are laws made to restrain excess in apparel, furniture, 
eating, &c. Most ages and nations have had their 
sumptuary laws ; but it is observed no laws are worse 
executed. The English have had their share of 
sumptuary laws, chiefly made in the reigns of Edward 
III. Edward IV. and Henry VIII. against peaked 
sho<*s, short doublets, and long coats; though all 
repealed by James I. Under Henry IV. Camden 
tells us pride was got so much into the foot, that it 
was proclaimed that no man should wear shoes above 
six inches broad at the toe. 

Supine, from supinum, which is derived by some writers 
from, supinus, indolent. " Of the ancient and later 
grammarians there are scarcely two of one mind about 
the supine, what part of speech it is, and why it is so 
named; some taking it to be a noun, some a verb, 
and some a participle, some a gerund, some a distinct 
part of speech of itself, some that the supine in vu 
is one part of speech, and the supine in u another ; 
and some alleging one reason for the name and some 
another ; none, I confess, to my satisfaction : but I 
believe, from all the examples I have been able to 
collect (and they fill six folio pages in my MS.) that 
a supine is a noun, so named from its being always 
under government, having no nominative case ; as a 
preposition is so named, because it always precedes ot 
governs in construction." Lyne. 

Dr. Jones, in his Latin grammar, tenns the supine 
a barbarous fiction. — " General custom makes the 
pretended supine, um, branch out into many sorts of 
words ; whereas it would be more rational to put in 
lexicons the termination us, instead of the termina- 
tion um, called the supine. The supine in um is, in 
'eality, the accusative of a verbal noun of the fourth 
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declension in us, with a preposition understood." 
See Salmon?* Stemmata Latinitatis. 

Sup-plement, supply, svjyieo, (see Plko, p. 28,) I fill up 
the place of what is lost or deficient. One provides 
against contingencies, procures necessaries, furnishes 
comforts, and supplies deficiencies. 

Sup-plicate, from supplko, (see Plico, p. 28,) signifies 
to bend the body down in token of distress, in order 
to awaken notice. 

Sup-ply, has the same origin as Supplement. 

Sup-port, from supporio, (see Porto, p. 30,) I bear from 
underneath, or bear up. 

To hold up is a personal act or a direct effort of the 
individual, to support may be an indirect and a pas- 
sive act: be who sujqwrts a thing only bears its 
weight, or suffers it to rest upon himself; a pillar 
supports a building. To suj^ort is frequently used in 
a moral sense : we hold an opinion only as it regards 
ourselves, we maintain and sustj)ort it as it regards 
others ; we maintain it by assertion, and support it by 
argument. 

To countenance a person is to show towards him 
some outward demonstration of regard, to support a 
person is to give him assistance and co-operation. 

To second does not express so much as to support : 
we second a motion by a simple declaration of our assent 
to it, we support a motion by the force of persuasion. 
Maintenance is that which is permanent, the support 
may be casual ; the poor receive support during sick- 
ness and distress from the parish. 

Whatever bears the weight of an object is a support, 
whether in a state of motion like a staff, or in a state 
of rest like a stay ; whether to bear the weight in 
part like a stay, or altogether like a prop, it is still a 
support; but this term is employed on occasions in 
which the others are not admissible : thus, food is the 
support of the animal body ; labour or any other em- 
ployment is likewise one's support, or the indirect 
means of gaining support* 
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Sup-pose, from suppono, (see Pono, p. 29,) I put one 
thing in the place of another; signifies to have one 
thing in one's mind in lieu of another. 

To conceive is an ordinary operation of the mind, it 
must precede every other; apprehend is employed 
where certainty cannot be had, suppose is used in op* 
position to positive knowledge. 

To think requires reflection, it is the work of time ; 
to suppose and imagine may be the acts of the mo- 
ment. 

Sup-press, supprimo, (see Prkmo, p. SO,) I press under. 
Repress is used only for the feelings or the movements 
of the mind; suppress may be employed for that 
which is external as well as to the feelings : we re- 
press violence, and suppress publications. 

Supreme, from supremus, the highest. — Supremacy, in 
the English polity, the sovereignty of the king over 
the church, as well as state, of England, of which he 
is the established head. The king's supremacy wa* 
first established, or, as others say, recovered, by King 
Henry VIII. in 1534. 

Sur-face. See Superficial. 

Sur-raise, (missus, participle of rnitto, I send or put forth,) 
like conjecture and supposition, conveys the idea of 
framing something in the mind independent of the 
reality ; but conjecture is founded less on rational in- 
ference than supposition, and surmise less than either : 
any circumstance, however trivial, may give rise to 
conjecture i some reasons are requisite to produce a 
supposition j a particular state of feeling or train of 
thinking may of itself create a surmise : we speak of 
an idle conjecture, a false supposition, and a fanciful 
surmise. 

Sur-reptitious, surripio, (rapio, I seize or steal,) I steal 
or take away privily. Surreptitious or Subreptitious, 
a term applied to a letter, or licence, fraudulently 
obtained of a superior, by concealing some truth, 
which had it been known would have prevented 
the grant. 
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Sur-rogate, from swrrogo, or subrogo, (rogo, I demand,) 
I demand for one that is over me, I put in the place 
of another ; is used to signify a deputy of an ecclesias- 
tical judge, one who grants licences for marriages and 
probates for wills. 

Sus ceptibility, from suscipio, (see Capio, p. 5,) I take 
from under ; designates that property of the mind or 
body which consists in being ready to take an affec- 
tion from external objects ; hence we speak of a per- 
son's susceptibility to take cold, or to be affected with 

. grief, joy, or any other passion. 

Su-spect, from suspicio, I look up [that is, "being 
under," I look up.] Stuped at present means " to 
imagine with a degree of fear and jealousy what is not 
known ; also, to hold uncertain." — Johnson* " No- 

. thing makes a man suspect much, more than to know 
little ; and therefore men should remedy suspicion by 

• procuring to know more." Bacon, 

Sus-pend, suspendo, (see Pendo, p. 27,) I make to hang 
by any thing, I cause to stop for a time, or hinder 
from proceeding. — Suspense, the act of withholding 
the judgment. 

Doubt (which arises for the want of evidence) in- 
terrupts our progress in the attainment of truth; 
suspense (which arises from the want of certainty) 
impedes us m the attainment of our objects: the 
former is connected principally with the understand- 
ing, the latter acts altogether upon the hopes. — Sus- 
pension, in rhetoric, is a keeping the hearer attentive 
and doubtful, in expectation of what the speaker will 
conclude with.— Suspension, in mechanics. Points 
of suspension in a balance are those points in the axis 
or beam to which the weights are applied, or from 
which they are suspended. Suspension of arms, in 
war, is a short truce that the parties agree on for the 
burial of the dead, the waiting for succours, or for 
other purposes. 

Sus-tain, from sustineo, (see Teneo, p. 39,) I hold up ; 
is used in its primitive sense ; and, in a moral sense, 
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we speak of sustaining a load, and of sustaining a 
loss or an injury. — Maintenance and support are 
granted, but sustenance is that which is received ; the 
former comprehends the means of obtaining food, the 
sustenance comprehends that which sustains the body 
by supplying it with food. 



SUPER. — " Opposite to sub is the Latin super, 
above and upon. When applied to place, it is 
more exalted or higher in the same direction . 
when to quantity it is greater than something 
else, or above that of which we are speaking. 
Like sub, it implies contiguity. It is up-on, that 
is, on the upper side ; and as sublet implies dis- 
tance, so, when the Latins supposed a place to 
intervene they generally employed supra. This, 
however, was not universally attended to, be- 

' cause such accuracy of distinction was seldom 
necessary. 

" The English upon and above are respectively 
equivalent to super and supra; and these also 
are often used without discrimination. Supra 
does not appear in composition, but we have 
many words with the prefix super. 5«per-abund- 
ance is an over abundance; to super-add is to 
add still more; and super-cargo is one who is 
placed over the cargo and manages the sale.'* 
Booth. 
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Super-annuate, (annus, a year,) to impair or disqualify 
by length of years. 

Super-cede, (cedo, I move,) is to get the upper or su» 
perior place ; it is applied to things as well as to per. 
sons : we speak of one work superseding the use (A 
another. 

Super- cilious. See Celer, p. 6. 

Super-erogation, (erogo* I bestow,) bestowing or per- 
forming more than duty requires. 

Super-ficial, (fades, the face or outside figure,) that 
which is only on the outside or upper part ; it is, by 
implication, the same as shallow, which has nothing 
underneath, being a variation of hollow : a person 
may be called either superficial or shallow, to indicate 
that he has not a profundity of knowledge. — Surface 
is but a variation of superficies ; the former is a com- 
mon, and the latter a scientific, term. 

Super-fluity, from superfluo, (see Fluo, p. 14,) I flow 
over ; expresses having more than enough. — Excess 
is applicable to any object, but superfluity and re- 
dundancy are species of excess ; the former is appli- 
cable to that which is an object of desire, and redun- 
dancy to matters of expression or feeling. 

Super-m-tend, a word of modern formation, from super, 
and intendo, (in the sense of, I bend the mind to an 
object, that is, direct ;) signifies to overlook or take 
care of others, with authority. 

Superiority, the quality of being above, or greater than 
another, in any respect. 

Super-lative, (see Fero, p. IS,) carried to the highest 
degree. 

Super-numerary, (numerus, a number,) being above a 
stated number. 

Super scribe, (see Scribo, p. S3,) to write on the top or 
on the outside of something. 

Super-stition, (see Sto, p. 36,) religious fear which 
stands over, as it were, and overwhelms the mind. — 
Superstition. The difference between true religion and 
superstition seems to be this : that the former is the 
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exercise of the understanding and affections, and the 
regulation of the conduct, founded on Just notions of 
God, and the method of averting his displeasure and 
securing his favour ; the latter is the result of fancy 
and passion, undirected and ungoverned, and origin- 
ating in the delusive hope of pleasing God by some 
opinion or practice entirely distinct and contrary to 
those just notions* " Superstition," says Dr. Hartley, 
"may be defined a mistaken opinion, concerning 
the severity and punishments of God, magnifying 
these in respect to ourselves or others. It may arise 
from a sense of guilt, from bodily indisposition, or 
from erroneous reasoning." 

Super-structure, (see Struks, p. 38,) that which is built 
upon something else. 

Super- vene, (see Venio, p. 41,) to come when not ex- 
pected. 

Super- visor, (see Video, p. 41,) one who looks over 
others ; it is applied principally to ah officer of cus- 
toms or excise. 



T. 

Tabernacle, from tabernaculum, (tabula, a board,) a 
little house made of boards. Tabernacle, among the 
Jews, was a kind of moveable chapel, so contrived as 
to be taken to pieces and put together at pleasure, for 
the convenience of carrying it from place to place, 
during the migration of the Israelites in the wilder- 
ness for forty years. Tabernacle is also used of late 
for a place of religious worship, appropriated to the 
use of those that are called Methodists. 

Table, from tabula, a board or table. Among Chris- 
tians " the table," or " the Lord's table," signifies the 
Sacrament of the Lord's Supper. " Knights of the 
round table," a military order, said to have been in- 
stituted by Arthur, the first king of the Britons, in 
H KB 
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the year 51 6. The round table, which gave thein 
their title, was an invention of that prince to avoid 
disputes about the upper or lower end, and to take 
away all emulation as to places. Rapin (see page 
125, voL i. 8vo.) observes, though the institution of 
the " Knights of the round table" has served as .the 
foundation for many fabulous relations, it is not to be 
deemed altogether chimerical. 

" Laws of the twelve tables" were the first set of 
laws of the Romans ; thus called, either because the 
Romans then wrote with a style (see Style) on their 
wooden tables covered with wax ; or rather, because 
they were engraved on tables, or plates of copper, to 
be exposed to public view. Table is also used for an 
index or repertory, put at the beginning or end of a 
book, to direct the reader to any passage he may have 
occasion for ; thus we say " table of contents," 
" tables of authors quoted." Tables of the Bible are 
called Concordances. " The table of Pythagoras" 
is that table of figures which is commonly called 
•* the multiplication table." 

Tacit, from tacitus, silent ; implied, though not expressed 
by words. " As there are formal and written leagues 
respective to certain enemies, so is there a natural and 
tacit confederation amongst all men against the com- 
mon enemy of human society — pirates.*' Bacon* — 
Tacitly, silently, without oral expression. "While 
they are exposing another's weakness they are tacitly 
aiming at their own commendations." Addison.— 
Taciturnity, habitual silence. 

Talent, from talentum, a sum of money, of different 
value in different places. It derives its figurative 
signification of a gift, possession, or power, from the 
use our Saviour has made of it in several parables. 
See Matt. xxv. 15. — Genius is that which is peculiarly 
born within us. We consider genius as it respects 
the operation of the imagination, and talent as it 
respects the exercise or acquirements of the mind. 
Genius qualifies a person for the most exalted efforts 
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of the human mind ; talent qualifies a person for the 
active employments of life. 
Tantalize, to torment by the show of pleasure which can- 
not be reached. The ancient poets feign that Tan- 
talus was condemned to the infernal regions, and 
there tormented with perpetual hunger and thirst in 
the midst of plenty of both meat and drink. Horace 
seems to consider Tantalus simply as an emblem of 
the covetous. 

" Burning with thirst, when Tantalus would quaff 
" The flying waters — wherefore do you laugh ? 
" Change but the name, of thee the tale is told, 
M With open mouth when dozing o'er your gold." . 
Book I. Sat. L v. 71. translated by 'Francis. 

Tantamount, adj. from tantus, so much ; is applied to 
that which is equivalent, or amounting to, as much as 
something else compared to it. 

Te Deum. A kind of hymn or song of thanksgiving 
used in the church, beginning with the words Te 
Deum laudamus, " We praise thee, O God." 

Temper, from tempero, I mix ; so that one part qualifies 
the other. 



- " I shall temper so 



" Justice with mercy, as may illustrate most 
" Them fully satisfied, and thee appease." 

Milton's Paradise Lost, Book x. Une 77. # 

" Woman ! nature made thee 

" To temper man : we had been brutes without you. 1 



* " Compare the fine sentiment in Shakspeare's 
Merchant of Venice. A. iv. S. 1." See Todd's Edit, 
of Milton. 

Portia. " The quality of mercy is not strained 

• • * * 

" —earthly power doth then show Uhest Gotf 
" When mercy seasons justice.** 
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Temper, temperament, temperature, and temperanet 
are derived from temper* Temper signifies tfce thing 
mixed of modelled. 

Temperame nt and temperature are both used to ex- 
press that state which arises from the tempering of 
opposite or varying qualities ; the temperament is said 
of animal bodies, and temperature of the atmosphere. 
Temperance implies a well regulated abstinence in all 
manner of sensual indulgence. Temperament k a 
name given to certain physical and moral differences 
that present themselves in man, and which are sup- 
posed to depend on the different proportions and 
connection between the parts of the animal frame and 
the different degrees of energy possessed by the dif- 
ferent organs. Every individual is said to possess a 
different modification of being by which his own 
temperament is distinguished from that of every other 
person, although in most points it will be found to 
bear a very close resemblance. Thus physicians speak 
of persons of a sanguine or sanguineous temperament, 
of bilious (called also choleric or melancholic) tem- 
perament, the nervous temperament, and lastly, of the 
phlegmatic temperament* 

Temperature at present denotes, in general, the de- 
gree of free caloric, (or heat, in common language,) 
which a body appears to possess when compared with 
other bodies. " Providence has tempered the seasons 
so as to mix something that is pleasant in them all." 
Crabb. — " The man who lives under an habitual sense 
of the Divine presence keeps up a perpetual cheerful- 
ness of temper." Addison* — " I have always more 
need of a laugh than a cry, being somewhat disposed 

to melancholy by my temperament." Cowper "0 

happy England, where there is such a rare tempera- 
ture of heat and cold." HoweL — " We n-ay be 
abstinent without being sober, sober without being 
abstemious, and all together without being temperate. 
An abstinent man neither eats nor drinks so much as 
be can enjoy ; a sober man may drink much without 
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being affected. An abstemious man drinks nothing 
strong ; a temperate man enjoys all in due proportion.'' 
Crabb. 

Temple, from templum, a building erected in honour of 
some deity in which the people met to pay religious 
worship to the same. The ancient Romans gave the 
name templum to that part of the heavens which was 
marked out for the observation of the flight of birds, 
and afterwards to a place set apart for and conse- 
crated by the augurs. The Romans had several kinds 
of temples i and those in which the exercise of reli- 
gion was regularly performed were called, by way of 
eminence, templa, {temples*) Those which were not 
consecrated were called cedes, whence is formed our 
word edifice. Some other edifices, consecrated to par- 
ticular mysteries of religion, they called fana ; hence 
the English words fanatic and profane* 

Tense. The affirmations made by verbs are different as 
to point of time, since we may affirm a thing is, or 
was, or will be : hence the necessity of a set of inflec- 
tions, to denote those several times, which inflections 
are termed tenses. " The word tense shows that our 
chief grammarians, in the early period of grammatical 
study in England, were Frenchmen, for it comes from 
the Latin word tempus, time, through the French ; 
thus, temps, terns* tense*** 

" Some consider times and tenses, as in origin and 
acceptation, synonymous terms : others derive the 
latter from the Latin tensus, applying it to that exten- 
sion or inflexion of the word, by which difference in 
time is implied, or difference in action denoted ; in 
the same way as case is applied to that variation of a 
noun or pronoun, by which a change in relation is 
denoted. As case is applied to the nominative in 
which there is neither fall nor obliquity, so is tense 
applied to the present, in which there is no termina- 
tional extension*** Grant* s Grammar. 

Tergi-versation, from ter giver sor, (compounded of tergum, 
the back, and verto, 1 turn,) I use evasive answers. 
££ 3 
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* Writing is to be preferred before verbal conference!, 
«a being freer from passions and tergiversations." 

Terra, from terminus, the extreme of a thing. Term, 
in law, signifies a boundary or limitation of time, or 
estate. In this sense we say, a lease for a " term of 
life," for a " term of years." Terms are also used for 
the several times or seasons of the year, in which the 

. courts of judicature are open to all who think fit to 
complain of wrong, or seek their rights by a due 
course of law. Term, in Grammar, denotes some 
word or expression in language. The word is bor- 
rowed, metaphorically, by the grammarians, from 
the measures of land ; as a field is defined and dis- 
tinguished by its termini, or limits, so is a thing or 
matter spoken of by a word or term by which it is 
denoted. 

Term is a word which, besides the literal and po- 
pular meaning which it has, or may have, in com- 
mon language, bears a farther and peculiar meaning 
in some art or science. Terms of art are what we 
otherwise call technical words. " In painting, the 
greatest beauties cannot always be expressed for want 
of terms*** Drydeiu 

Ternary, from ternarius, belonging to the number three. 
Ternary number, in antiquity, was esteemed a symbol 
of perfection, and held in great estimation among 
the ancient mythologists. Whence Virgil, (Eclogue, 
viii. 75. )• 

« For three 

" Is a dear number to dread Hecate.** 

Wartvris Translation, 
The Pythagoreans ascribed " the ternary number " 

* " King James the First was a great believer of the 
power of magic, and wrote a book on the subject, enti- 
tled ' Daemonologia.* Shak spear e seems to have chosen 
the subject of his Macbeth to please the taste of that 
prince." Warton. 
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to the Supreme God, as being the beginning, middle, 
and end of all things. All the heathen gods had a 
three-fold power attributed to them ; as the three-forked 
thunderbolt of Jupiter, the trident (or three-toothed 
spear) of Neptune, the three-headed dog of Pluto. 
Again, the Pureed (or Destinies) were three; die 
Furies three ; the Muses were anciently three, and 
afterwards three times three ; the Graces were three, 
&c. This number was likewise used in most reli- 
gious ceremonies. Whence Virgil, (ASneid xi. 188.) 

" The foot thrice compass the high-blazing pyres ; 
" Thrice move the horse, in circles, round the fires." 
Pith Translation. 

Terraqueous, from terra, the earth, and aqua, water. 
An epithet given to our globe or earth, considered as 
consisting of land and water, which together consti- 
tute one mass. 

Terrier, from terra, the earth. A book or register in 
which the lands, either of a private person or of a 
town, college, church, &c. are described. Terrier is 
also the name given to a dog that follows its game 
under ground. 

Terrestrial, relating to the earth : thus we say " the 
terrestrial globe." — Territory, the extent or compass 
of land within the bounds, or belonging to the juris- 
diction, of any state, city, or other division. 

Terror, from terreo, I-produce fear. 

Terse, from tersus, dean ; figuratively, elegance without 
pompousness, thus, " bis style or manner of writing 
is terse" 

Tesselated pavement, a rich pavement of mosaic * work, 

• Mosaic or musaic work, (from the Latin word mu- 
seum,) an assemblage of small pieces of glass, marble, 
• shells, precious stones, or woods of various colours, cut 
square and cemented on a ground of stucco, imitating 
the colours of painting. [Stucco is art Italian word, 
sad signifies a kind of plaster for walls.] 
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made of curious small square pieces of marble, bricks, 
or tiles, called tesset*. Tettetated pavements were 
much in use formerly, particularly in the tents of the 
Roman generals. 

Testimony. See Testes, p. 39. 

Text, from tortus, (texo, I weave,) literally, that to 
which something is to be woven; figuratively, that 
on which a comment is to be written. Text is parti- 
cularly used for a certain passage of scripture, chosen 
by a preacher to be the subject of his sermon. It is 
said that, anciently, the lawyers began all their plead- 
ings with like texts of scripture. 

Texture properly denotes the arrangement and 
cohesion of several slender bodies or threads inter- 
woven or entangled among each other : as the webs 
of spiders, or in cloths, stuffs. It is also used in 
speaking of any union or cohesion of the constituent 
particles of a concrete body; in this sense we say, 
" a close texture? " a lax texture? " a porous leap* 
ture" 

Torment, tormentum, and torture, tortura, are from 
torqveo, I twist ; and express the agony which arises 
from a violent twisting of any part ; but the latter 
expresses much greater violence and consequent pain 
than the former. Torture is the excess of torment. 

Torrent and torrid, are derived from torreo, which is 
translated by Ainsworth — 1. to toast, roast, broil, or 
bake ; 2. to parch or scorch ; 3. to boil ; 4. to dry ; 
5. to pinch or nip with cold. May we not suppose 
from this that torreo meant to do something completely 
or hastily ? Thus, " to eat hastily, or to cool hastily 
or exceedingly • to dry suddenly, or to moisten sud- 
denly ;" for torrent means a violent and rapid stream, 
and the adjective, torrid, is applied to " that which is 
exceedingly hot;" hence we say, " the torrid zone." 
[The ancients imagined the torrid zone was uninha- - 
citable on account of the excessive heat.] 

Tract. (See Traho, p. 40.) Any kind of extended sur- 
face j hence it denote* qn extent .Qf ground, and a 
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written discourse upon an? subject. In this last sense 
' tractate is used instead of tract. Milton entitled some 
remarks on education " a Tractate on Education. " 



TRANS. " In the preposition Trans, the Latin* 
attended only to the circumstance of passing 
away from one place or state to another. Though 
thro passage might have been across a river, or 
over a mountain, yet there was no necessary 
allusion to the medium through which it was 
directed, as is included in the word per. It is 
therefore Englished by over, beyond, on the other 
tide, &c. Transmarine, is over the sea ; to trans- 
plant, is to move a plant from one place to 
another; and to transpose, to put away to 
another or opposite place. 

" In many compounds trans is equivalent to 
per, through, because the body through which 
the other moves is brought into view. Trans- 
lucent and transparent are the qualities of allow- 
ing the tight to pass through. In composition, 
before some consonants, it is contracted into 
tra, as tradition. When trans is applied to 
words where removal refers to appearance, and 
not to distance, it induces the idea of change. 
Thus to transform is to change the form, and 
/rani-figuration is the change of figure." Booth* 
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Tra-d-itfcra, tra, for tram, and trio, (see Eo, p. 1 1,) a 
moving. [The letter d is inserted merely for euphony.*] 
The act or practice of delivering accounts from mouth 
to mouth, without written memorials ; or communi- 
cations transmitted from the foregoing to the suc- 
ceeding age. 

Tra-duce, from traduco, (see Duco, p. 10,) I lead from 
one place to another; is used in a moral sense, to 
represent as blameable : we speak of traducing a man's 
character. 

Traitor, a contraction of traditor, (from trado, I deliver, 
I betray,) a name given in the first ages of the church 
to such Christians as in times of persecutions, to avoid 
death and martyrdom, delivered up the sacred writings 
to their persecutors. The church detesting such con- 
duct made very severe laws against such persons. 
We now apply the term to one who betrays his king 
and country. 

Trans-act, transago, (see Ago, p. 2,) I lead or carry 
forward, I bring to an end. 

Negotiation expresses rather the act of deliberating 
than the thing deliberated ; treaty includes the ideas 
of the terms proposed, and the arrangement of these 
terms; transaction expresses the idea of something 
done. 

To treat, as well as transact, is said of domestic and 
private concerns: we treat with a person about the 
purchase of a house, and transact our business with 
him by making good the purchase, and paying down 
the money. 

Proceeding is said of every event which goes forward 
through the agency of men; transaction only com 
prehends those matters which have been deliberately 
Drought to a conclusion. 

Trance, or Transe, from transitus, a passing over from 
one place to another. Trance is defined by Johnson 
" a state in which the soul is rapt into visions of 
future or distant things ; a temporary absence of tbe 
soul from the body." See Paradise Lost, Book viil 
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One 462. See also Genesis xi. 21. " The word that 
we translate a deep sleep, the Greek interpreters ren- 
der by ecstacy or trance, in*which the person is with- 
drawn! as it were, from himself, and still sees things, 
though his senses are all locked up." See ToMs 
Edition of Milton's Works* 

Tran-scencf, from transcendo, (see Scamdo, p. 33,) I climb 
beyond others ; is only used figuratively, " the genius 
of Homer transcends that of almost every other poet.** 
— Transcendant signifies supremely excellent. See 
Paradise Lost, Book i. line 86. 

Tran-scribe, transcHbo, (see Scribo, p. 33,) I write 
over from something else. To copy respects matter, 
to transcribe respects simply the act of writing : whaf 
is copied must be taken immediately from the original, 
what is transcribed may be taken from the copy: 
things are copied for the sake of obtaining the con- 
tents ; they are often transcribed for the sake of clear- 
ness and fair writing. 

Trans-fer, transfero, (see Fero, p. 13,) I carry or bring 
from one to another. 

Trans-figure, from transfiguro, I change from one figure 
to another; is used particularly in reference to our 
Saviour's transfiguration. 

Transform and metamorphose signify to put into 
another form, and are applied only to that which has 
a corporeal form. — Transfiguration, among divines, 
that miraculous change wrought by Jesus Christ, in 
the presence of St Peter, St James, and St John, 
when he appeared in his glory. See Matt, xviii. 

Trans- ruse, from trans/undo, (see Fukdo, p. 15,) I pour 
from one vessel into another ; is only used figuratively: 
we speak of the beauties of an author being transfused 
from one language into another. 

Trans-gress, from transgredior, (see Gradus, p. 16,) I 
pass over ; is only used in a moral sense, to signify 
the act of going farther than we ought When the 
passions are not kept under controul they cause men 
to commit various transgressions. 
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Trespass, which signifies a passing beyond, being 
a change of trans and pass, is a species of offence 
which peculiarly applies to the lands of indivi- 
duals. 

Trans-lucid, (lucidus, bright,) giving a passage to the 
light. 

Trans-marine, {mare, the sea,) lying on the other side of 
the sea. We speak of transmarine voyages, transma- 
rine plants. 

Trans-ient, transitory, transeo, (see Eo, p. 11,) I go over 
or beyond. Temporary characterizes that which is 
intended to last only for a time ; transient character- 
izes what in its nature exists only for the moment, a 
glance is transient! transitory characterizes every thing 
in the world which is formed to exist for a time 
and then to pass away, thus our pleasures and our 
pains, and our very being, are denominated trans- 
itory. 

Transit, in astronomy, signifies the passage of any 
heavenly body over the meridian, or over another: 
when the smaller body is behind the larger, it is said 
to suffer an occuUation, (occvlto, I hide,) but when H 
passes before, it is said to transit the other. Thus a 
star behind the moon suffers an occuUation, but a 
planet passing over the sun's disc is said to transit 
him. Mercury and Venus, in their transits over the 
sun, appear like dark specks. 

Transitive, in grammar, an epithet given to such 
verbs as signify an action which passes from the agent 
that does it, to or upon an object that receives it, as 
William strikes John. Under the head of verbs tran- 
sitive are included what we usually call verbs active 
and passive: other verbs whose actions do not pass 
out of themselves are called neuters, and by some 
grammarians intransitive* The Latin word esse, the 
French Stre, and the English to be, are verbs purely 
neuter, or, intransitive ; or, as some grammarians call 
them, verbs substantive, since they signify the men 
existence of the thing; 
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Trans-late, from the same origin as Transfix, ; is used 
to denote the removal of a bishop from one see to an- 
other ; and the act of turning what is written in one 
language into another. 
Trans-migration, transmigro, I wander from one place 
. to another. — Transmigration is particularly used for 
the passage of the soul out of one body into another ; 
the same with what we otherwise call metempsychosis. 
It is said that the Siamese, from a belief of the trans- 
migration of souls into other bodies, forbear killing 
any beasts ; lest, by that means, they should dispossess 
the souls of their deceased relations. 
Trans-mission; transmit, transmitto, (see Mrrro, p. 23,) 

I send over. 
Trans-mutation, transmute, (see Muto, p. 25,) I change 
into another substance. — Transmutation, in alchymy, 
denotes the act of changing imperfect metals into gold 
or silver. This is called the " grand operation." 
The word Alchymy is explained in " The Student's 
Manual^ see the advertisements at the beginning. 
Trans-parent, transpareo, (pareo, I appear,) I appear 

through. 
Tran-spire, from transpiro, (see Spiro, p. 38,) I breathe 
through ; is used like perspire, to denote the action 
of emitting by insensible vapour. Transpire also 
signifies to escape from secrecy to notice, thus we 
speak of circumstances having transpired* 
Trans-port, transporto, (see Porto, p. SO,) I carry from 
one place to another. — Transportation, in law, the 
banishing or sending away a criminal into another 
country. It is said that exile was first introduced as 
a punishment in the 39th year of Queen Elizabeth. — 
Convey expresses simply the mode of removing; 
transport annexes to this the idea of the place and the 
listance : merchants get the goods conveyed into their 
warehouses which they have had transported from 
distant countries. Transport is also used in reference 
to the feelings : we speak of transport* of joy, and 
transports of rage, 
n f f 
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« When all thy mercies, O my God ! 
My rising soul surveys ; 
Transported with the view, I *m lost 
In wonder, love, and praise." 

Adxiison. 

Trans-pose, transport* (see Pono, p. 29.) I p«t one thing 
in the place of another. — Transposition, in grammar, 
consists in displacing the words of a discourse, or 
changing their natural order of construction to please 
the ear, by rendering the contexture more easy, 
' smooth, and harmonious. The construction of the 
ancient languages, being much more artificial than 
that of the modern ones, allowed of much greater and 
more frequent transposition* The English, French, 
&c. scarcely ever allow of them but in oratory and 
poetry, in which cases they serve to give force and 
energy to the discourse. See the commencement of 
Milton's Paradise Lost* 

Tribe, from tribus, a distinct body of people, as divided 
by family or fortune, or any other characteristic. 
The Roman people were at first only divided into 
three tribes; and from the number three, tresi the 
word tribus took its rise. This division was accom- 
modated by Romulus to the several nations he had 
united ; the first consisted of the Albans, the second 
of the Sabines, and the third of a mixture of fugitives 
who came to seek an asylum at Rome. 

Tribunal, the seat of a judge. The word takes its 
origin from a seat raised from the ground, on which 
the tribune of the Roman people was placed to admi- 
nister justice. [The appellation, tribune, was given 
to certain magistrates who were at first chosen out of 
the tribunes of the army* The tribunes of the soldiers 
were officers who commanded a division of a legion : 
they were so called, because, at first, they were only 
three in number in each legion, when the legion 
consisted of three thousand men. In proportion as 
the legion was increased, the number of tribunes was 
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likewise increased. Thus they retained the name, 
though the reason why it was given no longer existed.] 
Tribute originally meant the money paid by each 
tribe to defray the public expenses, and afterwards 
extended to signify a sum of money which one prince 
or state was obliged to pay to another, as a token of 
dependence, or in virtue of a treaty, and as a purchase 
of peace. The Romans made all nations they sub- 
dued pay them tribute- Mahomet laid it down as a 
fundamental article of his law, that all the world 
should pay him tribute* 

Trivial, from trivium, {tres, three, via, road,) a place 
where three roads meet ; hence trivialis was applied 
to that which was common, worthless, such as might 
be picked up in the high-way. 

Tuition, from tutiio, (tueor, 1 defend,) the care of a 
guardian or tutor. — Tutelary (tutelaris,) belonging 
to guardianship. It is an ancient opinion, that there 
are tutelary angels of kingdoms and cities, and even 
of particular persons, called guardian angels. Hence 
we say, St. George is the tutelary Saint of England, 
St. Andrew of Scotland, St. Patrick of Ireland, St. 
David of Wales, St. Denis of France, St. James of 
Spain, &c. &c. 

Tutor, in the civil law, is one cliosen to look to the 
person and estate of children left by their fathers 
and mothers in their minority. Tutor is also applied 
to one who has the care of another's learning and 
morals. 



V. 

Vacuity, state of emptiness, from vacuum, a space 
devoid of all matter. Whether there be such a thing 
as an absolute vacuum, or whether the universe be 
completely full, is a question that has been contro- 
verted by philosophers of all ages. Vacuum is used 
to express that approach to a real vacuum, which we 
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arrive at by means of an air-pump. Thus, any thing 
put into a receiver so exhausted, is said to be in vacuo. 

Vade-mecum, from vade, go, and mecum, with me; a 
term given to a book intended to be in constant use. 

Valve, from vahkB, folding doors, is a kind of lid, ot 
cover, of a tube or vessel, so contrived as to open one 
way ; but which, the more forcibly it is pressed the 
other way, the closer it shuts the aperture ; so that it 
either admits the entrance of a fluid into a tube or 
vessel, and prevents its return, or it admits it to es- 
cape, and prevents its re-entrance. 

Ubiquity, from vbique, every where, an attribute 'of the 
Godhead whereby he is always present to all things. 

Vehicle, from vehiculum, (velto, I carry,) that in which 
any thing is carried. The word is used both in a 
literal sense ; thus a gig is a light vehicle with two 
wheels, drawn by one horse : — and in a figurative 
sense ; the Author of this little book earnestly hopes 
it will prove the vehicle of useful and agreeable inform- 
ation to many young minds. 

Venal, or venous, from vena, a vein. Something that 
bears relation to a vein, as " venous blood." 

Venal, formed from venalis, " saleable," is also used 
for something bought with money, or procured by a 
bribe. Thus we say " a venal bard," " a venal writer." 
In Turkey, even justice is venal, and must be bought 
of the bashaws. 

Ven-eration, from venia, pardon, leave or license, favor, 
and oro, (see p. 26. ) To venerate is to hold in very 
high esteem for superior qualities. " It seems to me 
remarkable, that death increases our veneration for the 
good, and extenuates our hatred of the bad." — Johnson. 

Venial, from venialia, pardonable. Venial, a term applied 
to a slight fault, and such as easily obtains pardon. 

Venom, from venerium, through the Fr. venin, poison. 

Vent, from ventus, the wind. Vent originally meant an 
aperture made in anything to facilitate the passage 
of air, and was afterwards applied to designate any 
passage. » Without the vent of words." See Parad. 
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Lost, xii. 374. " To vent more lies." Parad. Reg. f. 
433, also Book iv. 445. — Ventilator, an instrument 
contrived to supply close places with fresh air. 

Ventri-loquist, compounded of venter, stomach, and 
loquor, I speak. A term applied to persons who 
possess the power of speaking in such a manner as 
that the sound seems to issue from the stomach. 
Some faint traces of this art or faculty of ventriloquism 
are to be found in the writings of the ancients ; and 
it is supposed by some writers that the responses of 
many of the ancient oracles were actually delivered 
by persons possessing this faculty, so very capable of 
being applied to the. purposes of priestcraft and de- 
lusion. The voice produced by a ventriloquist does 
not (as the etymology of the word imports; proceed 
from the stomach, but is formed in the upper part of 
the mouth and throat. 

Verb, is a word which distinctly marks the connection 
which we wish to give to our ideas, or what we mean 
to say of any thing : hence it was, by way of eminence, 
termed by the Latins, verbum, that is, the word : and, 
under some one or other of its forms, it is necessary 
for the developement of the different purposes of 
speech ; without it, either expressed or understood, 
we can neither affirm nor deny ; we can neither ask for 
information, nor communicate our desires. — Verbal, 
something relating to verbs or to words spoken. A 
verbal contract, is that made merely by word of mouth, 
in opposition to that made in writing. Verbal nouns 
are those formed from verbs. 

Ver-dict, from vere dictum, to speak that which is true, 
or veritatis dictum, the dictate of truth ; is the answer 
of the jury given to the court concerning the matter 
of fact, in any cause committed by the court to their 
trial and examinations. 

Veiger, from virga, a wand ; an ecclesiastical officer, who 
curries a mace, or wand, before his superior. 

Vernacular, from vernaculus, that belongeth to the 
F F 3 
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country where one liveth : thus we say, " vernacular 
language." 

Verse, from versus, a line or part of a discourse, consist- 
ing of a certain number of long and short syllables, 
which run with an agreeable cadence ; the like being 
also reiterated in the course of the piece. This repe- 
tition is necessary to distinguish the notion of verse, 
from that of prose; for in prose, as well as verse, each 
period and member are parts of discourse, consisting 
of a certain number of long and short syllables ; only 
prose is continually diversifying its measures and ca- 
dences, and verse regularly repeats them. This repe- 
tition of the poets appears even in the manner of 
writing ; for one verse being finished, they return to 
the beginning of another line to write the verse follow- 
ing : and it is to this return that verse owes its name ; 
versus coming from vertere, to turn or return. A ccord- 
tngly we find the same word used to signify any thing 
that is placed in a certain regular order. Cicero uses 
versus for a line in prose j Virgil for a row of trees, 
and even of oars in a galley. But as the regularity 
of verse carries with it more charms, and requires a 
greater degree of exactness, the word has, in time, 
become appropriated to poetry. 

Verse is also used for a part of a chapter, section, 
or paragraph. — Versification, (see Facio, p. 11,) is 
the art or manner of making verse. Versification is 
applied to what the poet does more by labour, art, 
and rule, than by invention and genius. 

Version, from versio, the act of turning. A translation 
of some book or writing out of one language intc 
another. 

Vestige, from vestigium, a footstep. The term is fre- 
quently used to signify the traces or footsteps any 
thing has left behind it. The word is particularly 
applied to the marks remaining of something antique 
that is gone to ruin by time. 

Vestment, from vestimentum, a part of dress. — Vestry, a 
room adjoining the church, where the priest's vestmenis 
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and the sacred utensils are kept, and parochial assem- 
blies are held. Hence the term vestry is applied to 
the parochial assembly itself. 

Veteran, from veteranus, (vetus, old,) one that hath 
served long in a place. The term is more parti- 
cularly applied to soldiers who have served a long 
time. 

Vicar, from vicarius, one who is appointed as a deputy 
to another to perform his functions in his absence, and 
under his authority. 

Vice, a corruption of vitium, a fault. Vice is generally 
used to denote an habitual fault, not a single enor- 
mity. 

K Vice is a monster of so frightful mien, 
" As, to be hated, needs but to be seen , 
" Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
" We first endure, then pity, then embrace.** 

rope. 

Vice, from vice, "in the place," is used in the compo- 
sition of several words to denote the relation of some- 
thing that comes instead, or in the place, of another, 
as Vice- Admiral, Vice- Chancellor, &c. — Vice versd, a 
Latin phrase meaning, literally, "the place being 
changed;*' is frequently used in English, in such 
phrases as " Parents should love their children, and 
vice versd," (that is, children should love their pa- 
rents). 

Victim, victor, victory, from vinco, I conquer. — Victim, 
from victimn, a beast killed in sacrifice on account of 
victory* — Victor, the one who conquers. 

Videlicet, a Latin word used to express, " namely," 
or " that is to say." It is usually written, viz. 
The letter % is substituted for a character formerly 
employed by printers to mark the contraction of a 
word. 

Villain, from villct, a farm-house; formerly meant a 
farmer who had a house and lands for which he was 
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bound to serve his lord. It is now used only in a 
bad sense. 

Vir-ago, from vir, a man, and ago, I act; is a woman 
who acts the part of a man, usually applied to one 
who acts violently. t 

Virtue, from virtus, a term used in various significations, 
la the first place it signifies goodness, whether of 
body or mind ; but most properly and usually valour, 
for valour was reckoned among the ancients as the 
greatest virtue : hence it came to signify power ; thus 
we say, " the virtues of plants.** These virtues are 
understood to be certain qualities appropriated and 
inherent in their constitution, by which they are 
rendered effectual in the cure of disease ; " and Jesus 
immediately knew that virtue had gone out of him." 
See Mark v. 30. See also Luke vi. 19. and viii. 46. 
[The word virtue, in the Greek translation of the 
above passages, is rendered by Swcuus, (dunamis,) 
which signifies power.] 

From this sense of the term virtue, have arisen the 
adjective virtual, and adverb virtually. — Virtual, says 
Johnson, means " having the efficacy without the 
sensible or material part.*' Thus we may say, brandy 
or pepper are virtually or potentially hot, not that 
they are actually hot as boiling water, but they pro- 
duce the sensation of heat. Virtue in its more 
restrained sense is used to signify a habit or principle 
of doing well. 

" If there *s a power above us, 
" And that there is, all nature cries aloud 
" Through all her works ; he must delight in virtue" 

Addison. 

Moralists usually distinguish four principal, or, as 

they are commonly called, cardinal virtues, namely, 

Prudence, Justice, Fortitude, and Temperance. 

VUible, vision, from video, I see. Vision, among divines, 

is used for an appearance which God occasionally 
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sent to his prophets and saints. Such were the vision* 
of EzekieJ* Amos, &c. the vision of St Paul, &c — 
Visionary is applied to one whose imagination is 
disturbed. 

Vital, from vita, life. Something that ministers prin- 
cipally to the maintaining of life. Thus the heart, 
lungs, and brain are called vital parts* 

Vocabulary, from vocabulum, a word ; denotes the 
collection of the words of a language, with their 
significations. 

Vocal, from vocis, the genitive case of vox, the voice ; 
relates to the voice or speech. Thus, vocal prayer is 
that which is spoken out or delivered in words, in 
contradistinction to mental prayer. — Vocal music, is 
music set to words, in contradistinction to instrumental 
music composed only for instruments. 

Vocation, from vocatus, the participal of voco, I use the 
voice, that is, I call. Vocation, among divines, signi- 
fies the grace or favour which God does any one in 
calling him out of the way of death, and putting him 
into the way of salvation. In this sense we say, " the 
location of the Jews," " the vocation of the Gentiles." 
Vocation is also used for a destination to any state 
or profession. — Vocative, in grammar, is used to 
denote that case of nouns employed in calling or 
speaking to. 

Volatile, from volo, I fly. Volatile is used to denote 
bodies, the elements or component parts of which are 
easily separated from each other and dispersed into 
air. Those bodies which by heat suffer no diminution 
of their weight, are said to he fixed ; whilst those which 
do lose a portion of their weight, are said to be 
volatile* The term is also applied to mutability of 
mind and liveliness of disposition. " Active spirits, 
who are ever skimming over the surface of things 
with a volatile temper, will fix nothing in their mind." 
Watts. 

Volition, from volo, I am willing. The act of willing, 
the power of choice exerted. — Voluntary is applied 
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to an acTObne according to the dictates of one's own 
will. It is also applied to a piece of musk played, at 
will, without any settled rule. 

Volubility, from volubilitas, (volvo, I turn or roll,) the 
act of turning. " Volubility, or aptness to roll, is the 
property of a bowl, and is derived from its round- 
ness." Watts. — The term is applied to activity 
of tongue, and fluency of speech. " He expressed 
himself with great volubility of words." Claren- 
don. — " He possesses great volubility of tongue." 
Addison. 

Voluble is applied to that which is formed so as 
to roll easily, or so as to be easily put into motion. 
Addison, with that humour which is indefinable, 
and which is peculiarly characteristic of his own 
writings, says, " a friend promised to dissect a tongue 
and examine whether there may not be in it certain 
juices which render it so wonderfully voluble and 
flippant" * 

Volume, from volumen, something rolled upon itself. 
The term is variously applied ; to the folds of a snake, 

" So glides some trodden serpent on the grass, 
" And long behind his wounded volume trails ;** 

Dryden. 
to a wave of water, 

— — — " Thames's fruitful tides, 
" Slow through the vale in silver volumes play." 

Fenton. 

" Within the volume of which time." Shakspeare. — 
" Volumes of air.'* Cheync* — " Volumes of smoke." 
— " Volume of voice." — Volume, in matters of lite- 



* " Flippant, nimble, moveable, pert, petulant. 
It is a word of no great authority, probably derived 
from Jlip Jlap. It is used only in the act of speech. n 

Johnson. 
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sature, signifies a book or writing of a fit size to be 
bound by itself. The word has its rise from the 
ancient manner of making up books, which consisted 
in pasting several sheets together, end to end, and 
rolling them upon a staff. 

Vortex, or vertex, from verto, I turn. A whirlwind, or 
a rapid movement of the air in circles. It is also used 
for a whirlpool, or body of water which runs rapidly 
round, forming a sort of cavity in the middle. 

Urbanity, from urbanitas, (urbs, a city,) politeness of 
manners. 

Usufruct, from ususfructusy (usus, use, and Jructus % 
participle of fruor, I enjoy, or I take the profit of,) 
the use or profit of that which belongs to another 
person. " The parsons of parishes are not in law 
accounted proprietors; but only usufructuaries." 
Ayliffe. 

Usury, from usura, money given for the use of money 
lent Usurer is commonly used for one that takes 
very great interest for the money he lends. '* If thou 
lend money to any that is poor, thou shalt not be to 
him as an usurer.*' Exodus xxii. 25. 

Usurpation, an injurious using of that which belongs to 
another. — Usurper, one who seizes that to which he 
has no right. It is generally used of one who excludes 
the right heir from the throne. " Usurpare" says 
Dr. Crombie, " which has been transferred into our 
language to denote, * to claim,' or, ' to use unlaw- 
fully,' signified among the Romans, simply < to use or 
exercise,' either by word or deed. Sometimes we find 
it used in the same sense with the English verb ' to 
usurp.* [Here the Doctor cites a phrase from Sueto- 
nius.] In this sense, however, we recollect no ex- 
ample of it, either in Cicero, Livy, Sallust, or Caesar. 
When the Roman language began to decline, this 
usage gradually obtained ; and in later ages was very 
generally adopted." 

tlgar, from vulgaris* belonging to the common people. 
— Vulgate, a term applied to a very ancient Latin 
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translation of the Bible. It was the common, or 
vulgar version before St. Jerome made s new one from 
the Hebrew original. 
Vulnerable, from ndnerabilis, (mdnus, a wound,) liable 
to be wounded. 
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